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What John Brinsmead 
did for British Pianos | 


So long ago as 1851 John Brinsmead was 


known as “the father of the pianoforte 
trade,” and to-day, in 1910, the distinguishing 
features of a modern piano are those which 
he first invented or introduced. The perfect 
check repeater action—adopted by every 
maker of repute—was invented and patented 
by him ; the Brinsmead Wrest Plank, which 
ensures that a piano shall stand always in 
tune, owes its first introduction to his inven- 
tive genius. . . . By his mastery of every 
detail, and his life- long devotion to his 
art, John Brinsmead won the right to 
inscribe the hall-mark ‘John Brinsmead 
& Sons” on the beautiful instrument which 
to-day takes the premier place, by right 
and custom, in the markets of the world. 


A BRINSMEAD PIANO 


WRITE FOR THE 1910 CATALOGUE, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED, SHOWING ALL THE LATER MODELS. 


John Brinsmead & Sons, Ltd., Wigmore Street. 
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The Prime Minister. 


A new caricature by G. R. HALKETT. 
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HOW THE GENERAL ELECTION WAS RECORDED 
AND THE RESULTS WERE PUBLISHED. 


BY TIE EDITOR OF 7HE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





THIS General Election to the House of 
Commons of rg1o has been remark- 
able in one respect, and that is in 
the extraordinary speed, combined 
with almost absolute accuracy, with 
which the result of every contest has 
been transmitted and published to 
the remotest parts of the kingdom. 
In the general arrangements-—the 
organisation of the ballot and the 
counting of the votes—this election 
has not differed from any that has 
been held during the past five-and 
twenty years; it has been initiated in 
much the same way, and has taken 
much the same time as any election 
from 1885 onwards; and from the 
moment of the despatch of the writs 
by Sir Muir Mackenzie from the 
Lord Chancellor’s office on January 10 
to the receipt of the last straggling 
result from far-off Orkney and Shet- 
land in’ February, the procedure 
has followed precedent. But in_pre- 
vious elections we have been accus- 


Arrival of the result from the Exchange Telegraph tomed to some delays and many 
Company's “‘tape” instrument. mistakes ; on the present occasion the 

returns have come in with clockwork 

precision, and the delays and the errors have been infinitesimal. All this is 


due to careful organisation on the part of the three great news agencies dealing 
with this class of news—the Press Association, the Exchange ‘lelegraph Company, 
and the Central News; organisation not merely of the collection of the results, 
despatched by a different correspondent from each division, but also of the 
speediest possible method of transmission. And there is no kind of journalism 
that calls for greater power of concentration or greater promptitude in action than 
this apparently simple but really exacting task of collecting and despatching the 
few inanimate figures that make up the ordinary election result, ‘The best men 
everywhere are retained for the work; it is not a commission that can be relegated 
to the junior reporter. The agency correspondent has to carry out the impor- 
fant commission personally or employ the most skilled substitute he can find. 
No man guilty of nervousness or unreadiness can be entrusted with the task ; 
only he whose brain is unerring and whose nerves are of steel, A little descrip- 
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tion will bring home to the reader how 
exacting is the task of the reporter in 
recording an election result. 

The ordeal commences with the closing 
of the poll at eight o’clock. ‘The reporter 
has to be on duty at the place of counting: 
in a borough, the ‘Town Hall. He watches 
the boxes brought in from the various 
polling places and taken to the counting- 
room, where the returning officer, generally 
the town clerk, has his army of counters 
waiting, distributed about the room, and 
each candidate has his separate army of 
agents, each set to watch the counting 








of one of the returning officer’s clerks 
and to check him. Occasionally the 
reporter may himself be acting for a 
candidate in the capacity of counter: 
this gives him an entry to the counting- 
room; but it is sometimes a doubtful 
privilege, because he may have a difficulty 
at the finish in getting out with the result. 
As a rule, the reporters are accommodated 
in a room near to the counting-room, and 
there bidden by the returning officer to 
wait. A considerate returning officer, 
and one who appreciates the fact that 
the result of the election is of greater 
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relative importance to the kingdom at 
large than it is to the mere constituents 
who are waiting in a crowd outside the 
Town Hall, lays his plans accordingly. 
As soon as the counting is finished, and 
the last bundle of doubtful votes examined 
and determined upon by the returning 
officer and the principal party agents, 
the totals are jotted down, and the 
returning officer proceeds to the room 
where he has interned the anxious 
reporters, or he summons them to the 
counting-room, and reads out to them 
the fateful figures before he proceeds 














to make the official declaration from the 
windows to the crowd below. 

Then the wonderful machinery of the 
agency organisation comes into play. 
Away goes the reporter to the post-office, 
and keen is the race to be first at the 
counter with the message for head- 
quarters. The telegraphic transmission 
is instantaneous, and the message, gener- 
ally speaking, goes first to the London 
Central Telegraph Office, where, by pre- 
arrangement, it is distributed by a won- 
derful piece of telegraphic mechanism to 
the agency’s subscribers in five or six 
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HOW THE RETURNS COME OVER THE TAPE. 
9 2] SALFORD NORTH BYLES -L= 4980 MALCOLM 


“U- 4123 MAJ 857 NO CHANGE 


The first result received, 


f0 15 BLACKBURN BARCLAY -L- 12 065 SNOWDEN 
-LAB- || 896 CECIL -U- 9307 BOWLES -U- S111 LIB 
MAJ OVER UNIONIST 2758 LAB MAU OVER UNIONIST 


2589 LIB GAIN 


The fate of Lord Robert Cecil. 


STATE PARTIES 10 OCK UNIONISTS 52 LIBS 4I 


LAB 8 NAT t3 U GAINS 19 LIB GAINS 4 LAB« 
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The periodical balancing of party gains. 
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towns at once. A separate and “ private ” 
message goes from the reporter at the 
same time to the agency’s head office in 
London, and this outstrips the other. 
This private message is for distribution 
to London subscribers, both newspapers 
and the clubs and hotels where the 
familiar printing- telegraph instruments 
known as “the tape ” are installed. But 
to serve these there has been in this 
election a more rapid development still. 
Telephone wires between the agency’s 
head office and large towns like Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Manchester 
have been requisitioned, and switched on 
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or on the column printer of the Central 
News. 

And here comes the opportunity of the 
newspaper to supplement the enterprise 
of the news agency. Let me describe 


what was done at the offices of Zhe Pall 


Mall Gazette. 

In view of the immense public interest 
in this election it was decided to take 
steps to provide a double service of re- 
sults to the public, one by the usual 
means of frequent editions of the paper, 
day and night; the other by the gratuitous 
announcement of the result at certain 
centres by means of lanterns and special 








Trafalgar Square by day 


The Pall Mall Gazette results shown from the windows of the New York Life Assurance Company's offices. 


to the place of counting, so that the results 
are spoken almost from the mouth of 
the returning officer into the ear of the 
operator of the “tape machine” in 
London. There is thus an utter annihila- 
tion of distance, and an extinction of 
time itself, for the period of transmission 
is merely measured in seconds. ‘The 
operator, the telephone receiver glued 
to his ear, ticks off the figures on a 
key-board in front of him, and_ in 
every newspaper office and in_ every 
club on the agency’s London. circuit 
the result is seen coming out on the 
tape machines of the Exchange ‘Tele 
graph Company or the Press Association 


slides. ‘The publishing arrangements 
needed no special preparation beyond 
increase of the staff of packers, bicycle 
carriers, cartmen, and extension of the day 
arrangements far into the night. On the 
opening days of the polling, especially on 
Saturday, January 15, and Monday the 
17th, when the first borough results came 
in, the paper was produced practically in 
half-hourly editions for over twelve hours 
in the day, from noon to past midnight, 
and many of these editions were duplicated 
and triplicated at the branch offices of 
the paper at Hampstead, Hammersmith, 
and Streatham, whither the results were 
telephoned as they arrived and stamped 
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The “Fudge” 


This attachment is used to « 
paper has gone to press 
blank space left on the front page t 


into previously printed copies of Zhe 


‘all Mail Gazette by hand or by a special 
apparatus. 

But the organisation of the display of 
the results by lantern was another and 


arry lines of type with results tha 


This box is fixed so that the type in it strikes 


box for late results. 


ave come in after the 


the sheet in the 


) receive the latest news. 


bigger task. The principal place of 
display was from the windows of the 
New York Life Assurance Company on 
the second floor at the apex of the pile 
of buildings that dominates ‘Trafalgar 
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a corner of the Publishing Office. 


The paper is out: 


Square from the corner of Northumber- 
land Avenue and Charing Cross. From 
the windows a great screen was built out, 
25 feet long, on which to record the 
results by lantern, by night, and by chang- 
ing labels, specially written, in the day- 


Then the management of 


time. 


two of 


variety theatres, the Empire in 
» Tivoli in the 
the results by 


the large 
Leicester Square and th 
Strand, arranged to show 
lantern on a special curtain between the 
“turns.” other and lantern 
were apportioned to the Hampstead 
branch office of the paper in the Finchley 


screen 





The modern Mercury. 
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Road, and similar displays were arranged 
at local centres at Hammersmith, Streat- 
ham, Hornsey, and Prince’s Skating Rink. 
The problem was to keep all these 
centres promptly and speedily informed 
of every result as it came to hand. In 


two cases, those of the Trafalgar Square 
screen and Prince’s Rink, this was done 
by laying on a special wire and tape in- 
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Receiving the results at a District Office 


RECORDED. 








strument from the Exchange Telegraph 
Company, over which the results were 
transmitted direct. In the case of the 
theatres and the branch offices of the 
paper the transmission was done by an 
elaborate system of telephoning from the 
head offices of the Gazette as hereafter 
described. . 

Now let us look at the scene at the head 














At the Hampstead 





Office: Preparing the lantern slides, 
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offices of the paper on the night of the 
first borough results, January 15. In the 
room of the chief sub-editor (or news 
editor, as he is sometimes called) are 
arranged all the printing telegraphic in- 
struments on which he relies for his 
figures. Near to his hand is a great pile 
of specially prepared forms, each con- 
sisting of two slips of white paper with a 
carbon slip between, on each of which is 
neatly written the names of the candidates 
for one of the constituencies polling that 
day, the name of one candidate being 
duplicated so that the names can be placed 
in their proper order by simply striking 
out one or other of the duplicated names. 


of the editorial room is for the occasion 
sacrifle ed, and it becomes as busy a work- 
shop as that of the news editor himself. 
He, poor man, becomes in hourly danger 
of submergence beneath an accumulating 
sea of his own forms and slips, and he is 
hard put to it to keep his brain cool while 
a score of doubts and queries are referred 
to him by the works manager or the 
printer in the middle of the stream of 
election returns passing through his hands. 

At his elbow is the principal tape 
machine. When the first result arrived, 
at 9.21 p.m., it was copied out on 
the paper and carbon slips; one was 
instantly snatched up by a boy and placed 








At a district office: stamping in the results. 


he place for the figures is blank. One 
of the slips is shown on page 364. 

There is yet another operation through 
which the returns have to go at the same 
time that they are passing out through all 
the channels described above. At inter- 
vals the regular editions have to be re- 
vised, and comments made on the results 
and their bearing on the position of parties. 
So a copy of every result is sent down to 
the editor’s room, where willing colleagues 
pounce upon it and scrutinise and tabulate 
it in its proper category of Unionist or 
Ministerial gains, and, if a new member, 
the successful candidate’s biography (often 
ready illustrated) is looked out and fur- 
bished up fora later edition. ‘The privacy 


in a leather “carrier” of the pneumatic 


tube and whisked away to the composing 
room above, and the other was borne to 
an adjoining room and _ re-copied for 
transmission by telephone to the theatres 
and the district offices. 

Arrived at the composing room, the 
slip containing the result is placed in front 
of the operator of a Linotype composing 
machine, and in less time than it would 
take to write down the figures it is set and 
cast in two lines of type, which are 
promptly seized by a compositor and 
placed in a metal box, called a fudge, 
fitted for attaching to a printing machine. 
Another result follows, then another and 
another, and as fast as they come up the 
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pneumatic tube they are transformed into 
type, and the fudge-box is filled in a few 
minutes with ten results. ‘This is enough 
for the publisher, so away goes the fudge- 
box to the machine-room, where it Is in 
the twinkling of an eye fixed on to the 
side of a great Annand press. 

Readers of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette and 
of other papers will have noticed the blank 
space left for the insertion of the latest news. 
This is how the space is filled: when the 
paper is complete, one plate is cast without 
any type in a certain part of it, and this 
accounts for the blank. It is the business 
of the type in the fudge-box to print itself 
in this blank space. This is done by 
fixing the fudge-box on a spindle opposite 
the spot on the sheet where the blank 
space is, so that, as the sheet with the 
blank passes over the cylinder opposite 
to the revolving fudge-box, the type in 
the box strikes the blank space and is 
printed in it. 

From the time of the receipt of the 
first result and the printing of the paper 
containing it and nine other results, less 
than a quarter of an hour elapsed. Edition 
after edition followed, and the streets of the 
West End of London were alive with eager 
seekers for news. The carts dash out, the 
corps of cycle carriers, reinforced for the 
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occasion, and fleet-footed boys fly out with 
armfuls to sell on their own account, 

Meanwhile the telephone operator has 
been busy. He has received the results 
in a manifold form, and these messages 
he is flashing all round—to the theatres 
and the districts, one by one—with almost 
incredible rapidity, so that in Hampstead 
and Streatham the figures of the first 
few returns are received, stamped in, and 
the papers sent out as soon as the first 
election result is being issued from the 
head publishing office. The audiences 
at the Tivoli and the Empire are shout- 
ing themselves hoarse over the gains of 
one party or the other, and the crowd 
in ‘Trafalgar Square is bellowing with 
excitement as the seats lost or won in 
the estimation of the partisans of one 
side or the other are shown on the btink- 
ing screen. Similar scenes are repeated 
on a smaller scale outside the district 
offices at Hampstead and Hammersmith 
and at the Empress Rink, and the whole 
effect is almost simultaneous. Within 
eight minutes of the receipt of the original 
agency message the result is published 
at every centre—a real triumph for the 
telephone, which has proved in this clec- 
tion its absolute indispensibility to rapid 
news transmission. 



















BY I. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 


I. 


HERE had been an accident. He 
[aa not know what sort of accident, 

or when and where it had taken 
place. All he could be sure of was that 
there had been a terrific, deafening crash 
and the high, piteous screams of a woman. 
He remembered both so distinctly because 
they were the last things he had heard, 
and now they echoed on through his aching 
brain, mingling themselves confusedly with 
the other and softer sounds. Some one 
was whispering, there was the rustle of a 
skirt, again a faint voice asking for water, 
and the click of the glass. He did not 
bother to open his eyes. He lay still and 
lazily tried to piece his memories together. 
For a long time it seemed as though there 
was nothing left him from the past but 
the recollection of those two sounds, but 
presently a sharp pain in his right side 
hastened his returning consciousness, and 
his mind, groping through the mist, caught 
hold of his life’s threads where they had 
been so roughly broken off and began to 
disentangle them. 

He had been in the act of lifting a glass 
to his lips when it had all happened. 
There had been wine in the glass. He 
had been drinking to something or some- 
body. Towhom? Towhat? He frowned 
with the effort of remembering. Then he 
smiled—somewhat cynically. Of course, 
ithad been to his return home. He had 
been watching the fields flash past the 
carriage window, thinking of the years that 
had drifted since he had bidden them 
farewell in the heyday’ of his youth and 
ambition, and in a sudden fit of grim gaiety 
he had lifted his glass to the Old Country, 
to his home, to himself. The smile that 
lifted the grey moustache now was but the 
continuation of that mood, a mood in which 
laughter and tears had clasped hands and 
mingled. 

Colonel Robert Mowbray opened his 
eyes. He knew quite well now who he 
was, and all that had preceded this mo- 
ment. It was much as though his soul had 
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wandered out into space and reluctantly 
had returned, and now sat upon the 
threshold of its old dwelling, viewing the 
scarred drab walls with sorrowful, un- 
loving eyes. He would have been glad 
to drift back into the shadows of oblivion, 
but that was no longer possible. He had 
forced himself back to full consciousness, 
and now he looked about him, taking in 
his surroundings with a languid interest. 
His bed stood in a sort of narrow cubicle. 
On either side a wooden partition rose 
three-quarter way up the wall. At the far 
end a screen shielded him from the 
window light. Evidently he was in a 
hospital ward. His curiosity satisfied, he 
was about to close his eyes again, when 
the screen was pushed a little on one side 
and a bright-faced nurse entered, carrying 
a tray with bandages. When she saw that 
he was awake, she nodded cheerfully to 
him. 

“ That’s right,” she said. “‘ How are you 
feeling now?” 

“Pretty well,” he returned. ‘ My leg 
hurts—I don’t know which and I can’t be 
bothered to think. What’s’ the matter 
with me?” 

“Your leg is broken and you have a 
cut on the head. Otherwise you are all 
right. You don’t need to worry.” 

“T don’t!” he said. He submitted 
impatiently to the deft manipulation of 
her fingers about his head, but after 4 time, 
partly to hide the fact that he was in some 
pain and partly out of interest, he began 
to ask questions. 

“ How did it happen?” he demanded. 

She laid her finger on her lips. ‘* The 
express ran into a goods train. But you 
mustn’t talk !” 

‘I shall if I want to,” he retorted 
irritably. “It doesn’t hurt me.” 

“Not you perhaps, but your neigh- 
bours.” 

“Oh!” He relapsed into a tight-lipped 
silence. Then he whispered, ‘‘ Who are 
they—I mean the people on either side?” 

“On your left there is a poor third- 
class passenger, and on your right a lady. 
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- You see, it is rather a mixed ward, but we 
couldn’t help it. There were so many 
injured and we had not much room. 
Later on we shall be able to move you.” 

“TI should hope so!” he muttered. 
He lay still whilst she finished the bandage. 
From somewhere quite close to him, as it 
seemed, he heard a low, long-drawn sigh. 
It sounded so sad and so patient that it 
stirred him uncomfortably and he looked at 
his nurse with his bushy eyebrows raised. 

“Ts that—her ?” he asked. 

“Yes, poor little woman !” 

“Why do you say ‘ poor little woman’ ?” 
he asked petulantly. ‘‘Is she worse off 
than the rest of us ?” 

“Yes, I think she is. She had so much 
to bear, and she is so frail and delicate and 
brave.” 

“Oh!” Colonel Mowbray collapsed 
again. Then his stern, rather handsome 
features softened. ‘All right,” he said 
boyishly, “ I won’t talk!” 

He closed his eyes until the nurse had 
gone out of the room, but when every- 
thing was quiet he opened them again 
and watched the ray of evening sunshine 
which fell between the screen and the 
He 


partition on to the foot of his bed. 
could not sleep, and there was nothing 
else to do but watch it gradually fading — 


and to think. Somehow he did not feel 
quite the same as he had done before the 
nurse had come. Then he had felt bitter 
and not a little sorry for himself. Now 
such self-pity seemed petty and cowardly, 
when next door a delicate woman was 
suffering, and suffering without a groan or 
complaint. After all, she was a woman, 
and he was a man—a strong man, more- 
over, not unaccustomed to wounds and 
privation. And then, as far as he was 
concerned, what did it matter? The 
thought flashed through him, bearing with 
it the acid taste of his old bitterness. 
What he endured affected no one. No 
one would mind. But his neighbour ? 
He imagined her to himself. Perhaps 
she was pretty. Surely some one cared. 
Surely some one was hurrying to her side, 
sharing with her every twinge of pain by 
the communicative power of love and 
sympathy? Possibly she was engaged—or 
even married. At any rate, she was not 
alone. He did not envy her the know- 
ledge that some one was unhappy on her 
account. It is better to be alone. 
Colonel Mowbray lay very still. Almost 
unconsciously he went on thinking about 
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his neighbour, wondering if she was still 
in pain or if she slept. ‘The sunlight 
faded. Dusk crept over the silent ward, 
and presently he fell into a light doze, 
How long it lasted he did not know. 
When he awoke it was night. ‘There was 
a faint yellow reflection on the ceiling of 
the next cubicle and some one was speak- 
ing. 

“Nurse—I don’t want to bother. Am 
I very impatient? Itry not to be. But 
shall I never be able to go to sleep 
again?” 

The Colonel opened his eyes wide. It 
was not the words with their undercurrent 
of pathos, it was not that in a flash he 
knew that through those hours when he 
had believed her asleep she had been 
awake fighting a brave, silent battle against 
pain—it was the voice itself which touched 
him to the heart. In all his life he did 
not believe he had ever heard so much 
sweetness as those few broken tones 
contained, 

“You will be better to-morrow,” he 
heard the nurse answer. “Take this, 
dear.” 

There was a low “Thank you,” and 
then silence. ‘The light faded from the 
ceiling. The nurse’s footsteps hesitated 
before his cubicle and then passed on, 
The Colonel’s eyes were still wide open. 
He could not go to sleep. Without 
knowing why, he listened intently to 
every sound that came from the right- 
hand cubicle. He even held his breath 
and lifted himself a little on his elbow in 
order to hear better. Sometimes he 
imagined that he heard her breathing 
softly and regularly, and sometimes he 
thought he heard her sigh, and each time 
he grumbled at himself for not minding 
his own business. 

“If only she would go to sleep, then 
perhaps I might be able to!” he thought 
in an outburst of discontent. ‘hough 
what the two things had to do with each 
other he would have found it hard to 
explain. 

The hours passed. He counted eleven, 
twelve, one, two. ‘There was no sound. 
Certainly she was asleep. No one in 
pain could lie so still and quiet as she 
did. He turned a little on one side, 
with a sigh of satisfaction prepared to 
close his eyes. ‘There was a sudden 
movement in the cubicle on his left. 
The injured third-class passenger had 
either woken up or recovered conscious- 
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ness. After a series of impatient, restless 
tossings, he began to curse loudly and 
bitterly. Colonel Mowbray’s heart stood 
still with alarm. Supposing he should 
wake her! Regardless of his own burn- 
ing head and aching limb, he dragged 
himself into a half-sitting posture and put 
his mouth against the wooden partition. 

“Shut up!” he hissed between his 
teeth. 

“’Oo said ‘shut up’?” came the retort, 
after a moment’s surprised silence. 

“J did, and I meant it. Shut up!” 
‘There was a snort of pain and indigna- 
tion. 

“T like that! If you ’ad two ribs 
stove in——” 

“T have a broken leg and a split 
head. I dare say I have quite as much 
cause to whine as you have. Hold your 
tongue and don’t make a noise like a 
puppy with its tail trodden on. You are 
disturbing the lady.” 

“Wot lady ?” 

“'There’s a young lady next door in 
great pain, and she can’t get to sleep. I 
suppose you can oblige a lady, can’t 
you?” 

There was the sound of a heavy frame 
falling back among the pillows. ‘ Orl 
right, guv’nor. Keep yer ’air on. I 
won't worrit her,” came the assurance. 
Then after a moment: “TI saiy, guv’nor! 
I ope as ’ow I didn’t wake the laidy 
hup?” 

“T don’t think so. I’ve been listening. 

“That's orl right. Good-night, guv.” 

“Good-night ! ” 

An absolute unbroken silence fell upon 
the ward. Both men, unknown to each 
other, lay and listened. But there was 
no movement in the right-hand cubicle, 
and presently the Colonei sank into an 
uneasy sleep. 


” 


II. 


The Doctor rubbed his hands cheer- 
fully. “Six or seven weeks, my dear 
sir,” he said, “and you'll be on your feet, 
I've no doubt. What are a few weeks 
to a young man at your time of life? 
You mustn’t grumble.” 

Colonel Mowbray was not thinking of 
grumbling. Nor did he take any notice 
of the facetious reference to his years. 
He plucked the doctor’s sleeve and drew 


him down so that he could put his lips 
close to his ear. 
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“ Doctor,” he whispered, “ how’s your 
patient ?” 

‘The cheerful medico face grew puzzled. 
‘Really, my dear sir, I have so many 


” 


patients—— 

“*T mean—the one next door.” 

“Ah, my broken-ribbed bricklayer !” 

The Colonel pshawed impatiently. 
**No, no. ‘The lady.” 

“Ah, the lady—little Miss Adelaide ? 
She is better this morning.” ‘The doctor's 
eyes twinkled slyly. ‘ Friend of yours, 
eh?” 

‘*No!” snapped the Colonel, scenting 
the slyness. ‘Then, as the doctor beat 
a retreat, he added under his breath: 
** Jackass!” However, a minute after- 
wards the grim mouth relaxed, and he 
smiled. “If any one is a jackass, I am,” 
he thought. “I wonder what was the 
matter with me last night? I must have 
been delirious.” He fell to wondering 
what she was like. He imagined that 
she was very small and delicate. He 
was sure she had large steadfast eyes, 
and a white skin which grew easily bright 
with colour. Everything about her would 
be dainty, gentle, and soft—fairy-like. 
Yes, fairy-like. That was the word that 
would describe her best; something far 


removed from the big sporting type, 
which so revolted his old-fashioned 
ideals. 


In the middle of his reflecttons he was 
interrupted by some one calling. He 
recognised the voice at once, and was 
indignant at his own delight. 

“ Neighbour !” 

“IT beg your pardon?” The Colonel 
sat up in his surprise, and gave his injured 
limb a twist which, under other circum- 
stances, would have called forth some 
strong soldierly expressions. 

“TI thought I heard you talking,” the 
gentle voice went on, “ otherwise I should 
not have ventured to disturb you. I want 
to thank you very, very much for last 
night. It was so thoughtful of you to 
bother about me.” 

** Please don’t mention it,” the Colonel 
stammered. ‘I understood that you had 
been awake a good deal, and—ah x 
He found no way out of the sentence. 
He felt that he would be making a fool 
of himself if he explained that he had 
been listening half the night to her 
breathing, so he added lamely, ‘tI hope 
you are better this morning ?” 

“ Much better, thank you. 





After you 
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asked that poor man next door to be 
quiet, 1 managed to get to sleep.” 

“ You were awake all that time ?” 

Ves.” 

“1 never heard you!” he blurted out. 

“T tried to keep quiet,” she answered. 

“That was d n plucky of you!” 
The Colonel was not, and never had been, 
a lady’s man, and it must be at once 
admitted that he occasionally swore, 
though with the most innocent intentions 
in the world. He thought he heard her 
laugh quietly to herself. 

“T don’t see that it was very plucky,” 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t hear you either, and 
I know you must have had your share of 
pain.” 

“That’s quite another thing,” he re- 
torted. “I am a man and you are a 
girl.” 

She made no answer to this, and a 
silence fell between them. Colonel 
Mowbray wondered if she _ had fallen 
asleep—otherwise he would have liked 
to continue the conversation. Presently 


when he heard her stir he ventured to 
ask, “ Will you be laid up in this rabbit- 
hutch long ?” 


“T don’t know. Some weeks, I am 
afraid. You see, my back was injured, 
and that always takes time. But I have 
nothing to complain about. Other poor 
people have had much more to bear.” 

“H’m!” After a minute he added, 
in spite of a disgusted knowledge that 
he was yielding to an inexplicable attack 
of curiosity, “But the time will go 
quickly enough for you. No doubt you 
will have relations—or friends coming to 
look after you.” 

Again there was a moment’s silence 
before she answered, and this time the 
silence was heavy with an_ unspoken 
sadness. ‘‘I do not think so,” she said 
at last, very slowly. “All my friends 
and relations are far away. Most of them 
are dead.” 

He bit his lip. He felt that he had 
jarred roughly upon a new wound, and 
his heart went out to her. After all, 
loneliness is well enough for a man, but 
for a woman it is something tragic. And 
her voice sounded pathetically young and 
wistful. 

“T am sorry,” he said. ‘I, too, am 
quite alone. Nobody will bother about 
me. When I first found myself in this 
—ah—place, I was wild that I hadn’t 
‘been given a room to myself. Now I 
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am really quite glad. We shall be able 
to keep cach other company.” He said 
it as a matter of course—he who disliked 
chattering, and was proud of his bitter, 
lonely independence. He told himself 
that he was sorry for her. It was the 
only reasonable excuse he could think of. 

“Tt is very good ‘of you,” she said, 
“but I fear I shall be a poor companion. 
You see, just at first, I must not talk 
much,” 

Colonel Mowbray nodded to himself, 
““Of course not!” he said severely. 
**You must go to sleep at once!” ; 

A minute later, when his nurse entered, 
he met her reproof with defiance. 

‘“We weren’t given a tongue in order 
that we might have the pleasure of holding 
it,” he muttered. “TI believe I cheered 
her up and I feel better myself. Nurse!” 

“What is it?” She was renewing his 
bandages and wondering at his abnormal 
patience. 

“* When do you get out of this business?” 

“T have a free hour to-day, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“ Would you do me a favour ? ” 

“If it’s not against the regulations.” 

Colonel Mowbray deigned to look per- 
suasive. His stern eyes and voice could 
be most gentle and ingratiating when he 
chose. ‘“ Look here, you'll find plenty of 
money in my trouser pocket, and if there 
isn’t enough I'll write you a cheque. Go 
to a good florist and tell him to send ina 
heap of fresh flowers—regularly, every 
day.” 

The nurse stared. “ You want flowers?” 

“No, no.” His bronze cheeks turned 
scarlet. “They are not for me—for the 
lady next door. She willlike them. And 
nurse g 

* Yes?” 

“Do you think you might be passing 
a newsagent’s ?” 

She smiled. “I dare say.” 

“You might tell him to send in some 
papers.” 

** Sporting papers ? ” 

“Certainly not. No, women’s papers 
—you know. I saw one once—Home 
Circle, I think it was called, or some 
drivelling name like that. You know the 
style. ‘They might amuse her.” 

“Very well. I'll do what I can.” 

When the nurse had gone, Colonel 
Mowbray lay back and smiled to himself. 
“ Poor little thing!” he thought—“ poor 
little girl !” 
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That afternoon he had his_ reward. 
There was a cry of delight from the next 
cubicle. He could almost see how she 
buried her face in the rich blossoms. 
He believed that there were tears in her 
eyes and that her lips trembled. He did 
not know how he guessed all this. Per- 
haps it was because there was a new note 
in the beautiful voice—a note of happiness 
unalloyed with weariness and pain. 

“Qh, how lovely they are!” she cried. 
—“how lovely! ‘The whole world looks 
different now! How can I ever thank 
you, neighbour ?” 

But the Colonel turned over and pre- 
tended to be asleep. 


IIT. 


“ Good-morning, Miss Adelaide !” 

“ Good-morning, neighbour !” 

“How are you this morning ?” 

“ Better, thank you.” 

Such was their regular early greeting. 
Six weeks had passed. Looking back qn 
them, the Colonel was not sure that they 
were not the happiest weeks of his life. 
At any rate, the Doctor had told him 
he might be moved if he wished it, and 
he had not made the slightest effort to 
make use of the permission. He lay 
stubbornly in bed and talked with his 
friend, as he called her, on the other side 
of the partition. His left-hand neighbour 
had been taken elsewhere, so that they 
disturbed noone. They had not seen each 
other. It would not have been possible 
even if they had wished it, since he lay 
in the men’s side of the ward and she 
in the women’s, but indeed they seemed 
to have no curiosity about each other. 
The Colonel, at any rate, though he 
would have given a year’s pay to have 
caught a glimpse of her face, had so little 
desire for her to see him that he avoided 
the very subject of their eventual meeting, 
and proved himself a master of strategy 
where personal questions were concerned 
“ After all,” he thought, “it is better so for 
the present. When she knows what an 
old bear I am, she will be afraid to talk 
to me any more.” 

She, on her side, was equally reticent, 
so that they chatted together about the 
world, what they had read and seen, but 
never about themselves. And every day he 
found the sound of her voice sweeter and 
more soothing. 

On this particular morning he thought 
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he caught a note of sadness in its quiet 
tones. 

‘*T heard the doctor tell you that you 
could move if you wished it,” she said to 
him as he ate his breakfast. “Shall 
you?” 

“No, I shan’t!” he said. ‘I don’t 
feel strong enough. Besides, where am 
I going to? I like being here.” 

“Oh, you can’t really like it!” she said 
wonderingly. 

“ At any rate, if I went away I shouldn’t 
have you to talk to, should I? That’s 
what I like. I have never missed any 
human being before; but I shall miss 
you.” 

There was a little silence after this 
confession, and then he heard her say 
timidly : “I should miss you too, neigh- 
bour. You have been so good to me. 
The flowers es 

“What are they this morning?” he 
interrupted hastily. 

“ Roses—dark red roses.” 

“ I should like to see one.” 

He heard a little scrambling movement, 
and presently a red blossom fluttered over 
the top of the partition and dropped 
lightly on his coverlet. 


“See how strong I am getting!” she 
said brightly. 
He picked the flower up and held it 


to his face. He held it there a long time, 
and then he laid it tenderly on the table 
beside him. . 

“Thank you,” he said—“ thank you.” 

After a moment she went on thought- 
fully: “Isn’t it strange how well we have got 
to know each other? And yet I have never 
seen your face or you mine. I wonder 
if you have made a fancy picture of me 
as I have done of you?” 

The Colonel lifted his head with a 
movement of trouble and surprise. ‘The 
subject was a new one. “What do you 
imagine / look like?” he asked. 

She laughed. Usually it pleased him 
when she laughed: ‘to-day it hurt him. 
He did not know why. 

“T can only go by what your voice 
seems to describe to me,” she said. “ Do 
you know, it is rather a pleasant voice, 
so vigorous and crisp and full. It makes 
me think of a tall, strong, broad-shouldered 
man, with bold features and bright eyes. 
I have added a moustache. Am I 
right ?” 

Colonel Mowbray looked at the glass at 
his bedside. “ Yes, that’s right enough,” he 
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said ; and then to himself he added, “ But 
there are a hundred wrinkles and the 
moustache is grey. I wonder if she has 
thought of that?” But he did not ask 
her. He only went on quietly: “I also 
have drawn a picture of you. I am quite 
certain it is a correct one, because only 
one sort of woman could have your voice. 
You are very small, especially your hands 
and feet. Your hd@ir is fair and inclined 
to curl. Your eyes. are large and clear. 
They look you straight in the face, but 
they are rather sad, as eyes go. Am I 
right ?” 

“Jt sounds better than the reality, but, 
on the whole—yes.” 

“ You are very pretty.” 

“No,no! ‘There you are quite wrong!” 

Colonel Mowbray shook his head. 
“You can contradict if it amuses you,” 
he said, “but I Avow. You are like your 
voice—and your voice is the most beauti- 
ful thing I have ever—— He stopped 
short, startled by his own words and his 
own tone. They glowed with a warmth 
he did not recognise. “I beg your 
pardon!” he stammered. “ But you don’t 
know what it has been to me all these 
weeks, I was sick and bitter and lonely 
when I first heard it, and then it seemed 
as though the embodiment of youth 
He broke off, suddenly and roughly 
reminded of the gulf of years that separated 
them. It had never pained him as it 
pained him in that moment, and it had 
never seemed plainer to him that at all 
costs she must know the truth. “It is 
perhaps as well we have never seen each 
other-——” he began falteringly, but he 
got no further. 

He listened, thinking he had heard a 
smothered exclamation. ‘ Did you call ?” 
he asked. “ Is there anything wrong ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Miss Adelaide !—Miss Adelaide! ” 

The silence appalled him. He sat up, 
and in a frenzy of alarm repeated, “ Ade- 
laide !—Adelaide ! ” 

Still no answer. Then he pressed his 
finger on the bell and rang till the ward 
echoed. 

Colonel Mowbray lay and stared into 
the darkness. He did not know that 
his eyes were open. He had lost all 
consciousness of his own condition. As 
in a horrible nightmare, he seemed to 
have left himself behind and to be 
watching, helpless and wretched, a scene 
in which life and death fought out a last 
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desperate battle. He heard soft, hurried 
steps, low whispers; he saw a shaded 
light burning on the table, the doctor 
bending over the white bed, a pale face 
thrown back upon the pillow, all its young, 
tender beauty overcast by the growing 
shadow. She was dying... ‘That was what 
they had told him. ‘here had been a 
sudden relapse, and it was possible that 
she would not live to see the sunrise. 
The Colonel had said nothing. He lay 
there, his beetling brows drawn together, 
his lips compressed, his fingers twisted 
in the folds of his coverlet. The night 
hours had crept past like eternities, but 
he did not move. 

Towards two o'clock he heard a new 
movement. ‘The doctor had spoken, the 
nurse answered. He raised his cramped 
hands, and clasped them as he had not 
done since he was a child. His lips 
moved in an inaudible whisper. 

“Q God, be merciful!” he prayed. 
“Spare her !—let her live!” 

The grey dawn broke through the 
curtained window. He did not see it. 
For him the darkness remained unaltered. 
A ray of light fell full in his open eyes, 
but he did not flinch. Only when the 
nurse entered with his breakfast he turned 
his head and looked at her. She under- 
stood his glance. 

“She is safe,” she said. 
well now.” 

“Thank God!” he thought. “Oh, 
my little girl—thank God!” It was a 
moment of rejoicing, of an almost un- 
bearable happiness—a mere moment! 
Then something in his frozen, aching 
brain snapped, and as for the first time 
he knew that the sun had risen, so for 
the first time he knew the truth, for the 
first time saw straight into the mystery 
of his own heart. He knew now why 
he had suffered, why in that night he 
had walked through the Shadow of Death 
at the side of a woman he had never 
seen, 

He buried his face in his pillow in the 
agony of that revelation. 

‘‘T am an old, broken man!” he cried 
to himself, ‘‘And I have dared to love 
her !—I have dared to love her!” 


“She will do 


Colonel Robert Mowbray stood by the 
window of the hospital waiting-room 
looking thoughtfully out on to the busy 
street. In reality he saw nothing of the 
stream of life as it flowed past him. He 
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was looking back through a vista of years 
—forty years of duty well accomplished 
and of an unbroken loneliness. He had 
never known love. He had never even 
sought it, being proud of his solitary 
independence. Now it had come to 
him. It had revealed to him the truth 
that he had despised the highest con- 
solation which life has to offer—but it 
had also come too late. 

“A decent man does not try to bind 
a girl to him who is young enough pro- 


bably to be his child,” he argued. ‘It 
would be a mean, unfair thing. I care 


for her too much for that.” 
So he put love definitely out of his 
life, and prepared to go back to his 


loneliness. He had not even said good- 
bye to her. For a fortnight he had 


lingered in a private room in the hospital, 
making his plans for the future, yielding 
perhaps to the temptation of hearing of 
her progress towards health and strength. 
But he asked few questions about her, 
and sent no messages. “It is better 
so,” he thought. “She will forget.” 

And now the day of departure had come. 

The door opened. He thought it was 
the doctor for whom he was waiting, and 
turned. A lady stood in the doorway. 
He noticed that she was small, dressed 
in black, and heavily veiled ; but she had 
no further interest for him, and after a 
curt bow he resumed his old attitude with 
his back towards her. Nevertheless her 
presence troubled him. He heard her 
go to the table and turn over the papers 
lying there. The noise irritated his 
over-strained nerves. He wanted to be 
gone—to be alone. With an impatient 
movement he crossed the room and rang 
the bell. 

“Tell Dr. Johns that I am here,” he 
ordered the servant who answered his 
summons. “I should like to say good- 
bye at once.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

As the door closed, Colonel Mowbray 
swung round on his heel. He had heard 
a sound which sent his pulses galloping — 
an exclamation in a voice he knew, whose 
accents had never ceased to haunt his 
memory. He saw that the lady in black 
had risen and had turned towards him, 
one hand blindly outstretched. Obeying 
a wild impulse in which every resolution, 
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every thought of prudence, was forgotten, 
he caught it in his own. He knew it as 
he had known the voice. It was white, 
beautifully shaped like that of a pure 
marble statue. He lifted it to his lips 
and kissed it with all the passion of his 
lost youth. 

‘Forgive me !” he said huskily. “ For- 
give —and forget. Think, if you like, that 
I am a mad old fool. Be pitiful and 
generous. I never meant to see you. I 
meant to go out of your fair young life. 
I never meant to darken it with my love 
—the love of an old man.” 


“Oh, hush!” she said, trembling. 
“Don’t you understand? I thought you 
were young too. Remember—I never 


even heard your name. I thought you 
were in the prime of life—and I loved 
you.” Her voice broke, and he covered 
his face with his hands. Remorse, bitter 
and pitiless, had added itself to the burden 
of her loss. 

“Poor little girl!” he said. ‘I did 
not mean to deceive you. I let things 
drift. I felt so young in heart that I 
never thought—that it was too late. 
I hardly knew that I loved you—not till 
they told me you were dying. Then I 
knew. But I will go away. You will 
forget me. Another and younger man, 
more fit to be your comrade 2 

“ Hush !—hush !” she interrupted him 
again. ‘Don’t you understand? Will you 
never understand? You were mistaken 
from the beginning, though I did not 
know it. I, too, let things drift. You 
were just my friend, my dear, unseen 
neighbour. And I was so lonely. But 
when you told me of the picture you had 
made of me—a young and lovely girl— 
then I knew that you had grown to be 
more than my friend—that I loved you 
and——” She pushed his hands desper- 
ately away, forcing him to look at her. 
‘The veil was thrown back and he saw 
her face. It was indeed beautiful—as he 
had seen it in his dreams—the face of a 
sweet, dear woman ; but there were lines 
about the tender mouth and eyes, and 
the hair, that was brushed smooth from 
the temples, was grey. 

“Oh, my dear, I am an old, old 
woman!” she sobbed wildly from his 
shoulder. ‘ And it was that—that which 
nearly broke my heart!” 
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The Primate of All England. 


\ \ 7HEN the Radical rages against 
the House of Lords, he com- 
monly selects as the most de- 

serving objects of his wrath the Lords 
Spiritual. Wicked as the lords Temporal 
are, their episcopal comrades are more 
wicked still. Just at present the bishops 
are a little less obnoxious to the Radical 
than usual because they played the 
Radical game on the Licensing Bill. 
That Bill evoked animosities not less 
bitter than the Education Bill. The 
bishops made it a question of temperance, 
holding that by higher licensing fees and 
by heavier taxes on public-houses and 
on liquor the consumption of spirits 
would be lessened. In this matter of 
Temperance the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury led his brethren of the episcopal 
bench, as he has led them on other 
matters. He is their natural leader. He 
is the Primate of All England ; the Head 
of the Church, next after the King. 
His abilities and character are of a kind 
to fit him for leadership. I suppose it 
may sound like a paradox if I suggest 
that for him who holds the highest 
ecclesiastical post in the land the first 
requisite is that he should be a man of the 
world. But it is true, and it is equally 
true of all bishops. It was true of the 
late Bishop Potter, who was not only the 
most eminent dignitary of the American 
Episcopal Church, but almost the first 
citizen of New York. The bishops have 
to administer each his own diocese, and a 
diocese is a province. They must under- 
stand how to govern. ‘They must under- 
stand men and, so far as possible, women. 
They must be men of affairs. Whether 
they know much Greek or Hebrew is of 
quite secondary importance. Knowledge 
of that kind is ornamental ; the other kind 


is essential They ought to be diplo- 
matists also, skilled not so much in con- 
troversy as in avoiding controversy. 

The present Archbishop is all this. 
His public career proves it; and if you 
come to know him he will leave a very 
distinct personal impression on _ your 
mind. It was my fortune to meet him 
at Dalmeny in Scotland some years ago, 
while he was still Bishop of Winchester. 
His visit lasted some days, and there 
have not been many days more interest- 
ing. Except for his clothes, and perhaps 
for a certain sweetness of manner, you 
need not have supposed him to be a 
bishop. He did not talk shop. He 
talked as others talk who are not of the 
Church. At once you saw he was broad- 
minded. I do not use the word broad 
in its ecclesiastical sense. ‘There was not 
a suggestion of the apostolic or missionary 
attitude. ‘lhat was for another place and 
other circumstances. Vihil humani might 
have been his motto, if he had a motto. 
He talked well, clearly, picturesquely, and 
in the tone which any guest in a country 
house might use. He did not require 
you to remember that he was a bishop, 
or even a priest. He was just himself. 
His knowledge and good sense and 
felicity of thought and speech were his 
own. 


The Queen and Dr. Randall 


Davidson. 


The Queen came to tea one day. The 
Archbishop, as the Rev. Randall David- 
son, had been for eight years Dean of 
Windsor, and naturally had seen much 
of the Royal Family. I suppose I may 
say that he had in time become a trusted 
friend of the Queen, perhaps her most 
trusted adviser. People who opposed 
his promotion called him a courtier, as 
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any man who lives much in the atmo- 
sphere of courts may be. It was easy to 
see from the Queen’s manner how much 
she liked the Bishop, and looked to him 
for counsel. Ifa point were in question, 
it was to him she turned. The Princess 
Victoria was with the Queen, and there, 
too, was a friendship. 

Those were days when affairs in the 
United States were in a critical state, or 
seemed to be, and when we were begin- 
ning to think that the goodwill of other 
countries might be important to us; as it 
was, and always will be, as ours is to 
them. So I hope I shall not do amiss if 
I repeat now a word which the Queen 
then said to me: “I hope all the news 
from your own country is good. We all 
hope that.” 

‘That expressed the Queen’s personal, 
womanly sympathy, and something more. 
Far gone were the days when English 
sympathies were for our enemies. ‘They 
are now for us, and the late Queen was 
our friend and the present Queen and 
the King are our friends. ‘They share the 
friendship of their people. ‘The Queen 
spoke for herself and for them. ‘The 
Bishop stood by Her Majesty’s side as 
she said it. His face brightened. He 
knew, as well as anybody, how much it 
meant. 


The Archbishop’s Career. 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury 
was of Scottish parentage on both sides. 
He also is of that great army of invaders 
from beyond the Tweed, whose victories 
fill the history of this kingdom since, as 
the patriotic Scot is always telling you, 
England was annexed to Scotland two 
centuries ago. Yet is he a Harrow and 
Oxford man, and his whole ecclesiastical 
life has been spent in the conquered 
country. Born in 1848, he held the 
curacy of Dartford, in Kent, from 1874 
to 1877, when he became chaplain and 
private secretary to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Tait. In the second 
year of his chaplaincy he married the 
Archbishop’s second daughter. That 
alliance gave him, I suppose, a firm foot- 
hold on the ecclesiastical ladder. Dr. 


Tait was a great Archbishop; a natural 
ruler of men and of kingdoms; a firm, 
strong, wise, and courageous Head of the 
Church, which then had, and has still, 
need of such men. 


He died in 1882, and 
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Dr. Benson reigned in his stead, with 
Davidson as his chaplain for another 
twelvemonth, so that for some six years 
he had an experience in archiepiscopal 
affairs which was not only an experience 
but an education. For the chaplain to 
an archbishop is much more than a 
chaplain. He is an executive officer, and 
is to his superior officer very much what 
a private secretary is to a Prime Minister ; 
who knows everything that his chief 
knows, and sometimes a little more. 

From Lambeth Palace Dr. Davidson 
passed to Windsor Castle, or, at any rate, 
within the shadow of it. He became, in 
1883, Dean of Windsor and Domestic 
Chaplain to the late Queen; then was 
made Bishop of Rochester in 1891, 
Bishop of Winchester in 1895, and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1903. It was as 
Dean of Windsor that he came to know 
so well the interior of Windsor Castle and 
the tenants of the Castle, and was pre- 
sently admitted to the friendship of the 
late Queen and of the present Queen. 
It was in some degree that friendship 
which advanced him in the Church. He 
was but thirty-five years old when he 
became Dean of Windsor, forty-three when 
appointed to the See of Rochester, forty- 
sevea at the date of his translation to the 
great Bishopric of Winchester, and _fifty- 
five when chosen to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury over the heads of rivals much 
superior to him in age. A young arch- 
bishop is a rarity. In the Church, as in 
other branches of public life, length of 
years and of service counts for much. It 
is an illustrious line, that of the arch- 
bishops, going back to the year 602, when 
St. Augustine erected Canterbury into a 
metropolitan see and became the first 
archbishop. Dr. Davidson is the ninety- 
seventh in succession. 


Saints’ Days and Race Days. 





It was said of Mr. Gladstone—nay, he 
said of himself—that he could repeat the 
whole list—no very prodigious feat of 
memory, after all, but an unusual feat. 
Many more Englishmen could reel off to 
you the catalogue of Derby winners than 
that of archbishops. A man remembers 
best what interests him most. I will not 
say that the Turf rivals the Church in the 
affections or thoughts of any great number 
of Englishmen: it would not be true. 
The Church holds the first place, nor hag 
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it any second when men reflect upon 
those matters which are vital to the life 
of the nation and to their own lives. And 
yet, the dates to which most of the events 
of any year are referred in the natural 
order are either saints’ days or race days. 
Lady Day, Easter, Whitsuntide, Michael- 
mas, and Christmas are, for secular pur- 
poses, hardly more important anniversaries 
than the Derby Day, Ascot, or Goodwood. 
Nay, four of the five ecclesiastical fixtures 
are quarter days when rents fall due, and 
the affairs of two worlds are transacted 
together. Parliament still adjourns for 
the Derby. Society adjourns for Ascot, 
and dissolves after Goodwood. Add 
August 12, sometimes flippantly called 
St. Grouse’s Day, when the world streams 
northward to the moors of Yorkshire and 
of Scotland ; September 1, when partridge 
shooting begins, and October 1, when the 
massacre of pheasants opens, and the 
preponderance of these laical fixtures 
becomes greater, and you may add the 
Cowes week to the rest. Or if you take 
all the really considerable race meetings 
at Newmarket, Epsom, Sandown, and the 
rest, by all of which the social movement 
is affected, the figure mounts much 
higher. 


The Church of England Service. 


It remains true that there are fifty- 
two Sundays in the year, and that all 
churches and cathedrals are open on 
each one of those Sundays, and that 
it is still thought—perhaps as much as 


ever thought—“ good form” to attend 
at least one Sunday service. It is the 


service, not the sermon, which attracts. 
No degree of familiarity can make men 
or women insensible to the beauty of 


the Church of England service. High 
Church quarrels with Low, but the 


Litany and the Lessons still appeal to all 
there is deepest in this great body of true 
worshippers. ‘ 

Many years ago—I begin to think that 
most things happened many years ago— 
I found myself one Sunday in a house in 
Dorsetshire which had a fine old chapel 
in the park, close to the house itself. 
As I walked out of the breakfast-room 
with a friend I said to him, “I suppose 
I must go to church this morning, as the 
Archbishop is to preach.” I felt a hand 
laid softly on my shoulder, and a soft 
voice said “Oh no, you needn't.” It 
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was the Archbishop, and as I looked 
round his face wore a smile which if not 
saintly was at least all charity and kind- 
liness. He, too, was a man of the world 
as well as a great Churchman. It was 
Archbishop Benson, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury—a man, as you see, with a 
ready tact and a human way of looking 
at things, able to make allowances. He 
made them involuntarily and instinctively, 
not at all from calculation. It was just 
the sweetness of his character and his 
willingness to tolerate differences which 
expressed itself in that gentle sentence. 
Of course I went to church. 


Bishop Potter of New York. 


It is a long step across the Atlantic, 
but as I am writing of bishops, there is 
an anecdote of the late Bishop Potter 
I should like to tell. He was one of 
those men who had the art of brevity— 
an art which consists not so much in 
omission as in concision of speech and 
thought. He wasted no words and forgot 
no point. When Lord Grey was in New 
York, a meeting was called by Mr. Fulton 
Cutting—a meeting of some civic reform 
association—to hear Lord Grey’s state- 
ment about the movement in England, 
and especially on his own estate, for the 
gradual closure of superfluous public- 
houses by the purchase and extinction 
of licences. Lord Grey made a clear 
and strong statement which very much 
impressed everybody who heard him, 
whether in agreement or not with his 
views. Bishop Potter was asked to follow 
Lord Grey. He spoke for perhaps three 
minutes. I cannot undertake to repro- 
duce his speech, but never to be forgotten 
was the Bishop’s attitude and manner and 
the illumination of his face. He spoke 
as one having a direct commission from 
above. With an authority which made 
him master of the scene, he said: 

“I wish to declare my belief—my as- 
sured conviction—that at this crisis in 
the history of the city of New York 
Lord Grey has been sent by the Almighty 
with the message he has just announced 
to us. We also are trying to deal with 
the drink question. We have not tried 
Lord Grey’s way. We may never try it. 
His methods may not be suited to us; 
they may not succeed at home. Whether 


they succeed or not, he has done for us 
which no one else has ever 
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accomplished. He has taught us in what 
spirit such a mission ought to be entered 
upon. He has shown us what kind of 
man is likely to succeed. He has brought 
us an inspiration, and if we do not profit 
by it the fault will be ours. But to him 
this city will ever owe an immense debt 
of gratitude.” 

That is somewhere near the substance 
of Bishop Potter’s speech, but even could 
I repeat his words, I could give you but 
a faint impression of the effect he and 
they produced. For it was the man far 
more than the speech which stirred that 
little company of the elect. He stood 
among us as an apostle, a St. Paul of 
the nineteenth century: for “hath not 
the potter power over the clay”? 


“Civil War.” 


The streets of London were red lately 
with placards proclaiming, ‘‘’The Lords 
declare Civil War!” 

I suppose the Radicals think it pays to 
force the note. But there is, at least on 
one side, a state of feeling in the country 
comparable to nothing I can remember 
except the feeling which prevailed during 
the Home Rule crisis, and far stronger 
now than then. In that crisis also the 
Lords came to the rescue of the king- 
dom. Even to the spectator those were 
stirring days. England and Ireland from 
1881 onward had become the Wild 
West. The revolver was the real safe- 
guard of personal liberty. I don’t think 
it will be quite like that now, but it does 
seem as if the bitterness of contention 
and the personalities of politics would 
go further now than then-—perhaps have 
already gone further. 

I was in Ireland for a fortnight during 
one of the worst periods, but there were 
times when London was as disturbed and 
distressful as Ireland itself. ‘Those were 
years of dynamite in England, when, as 
Lord Randolph Churchill said, the railway 
stations were flying cbout our ears, and 
when London Bridge came near being 
blown up, and when Englishmen in high 
place were targets. From the Prime 
Minister down to his youngest colleague, 
no man was safe without a guard of 
detectives ; and not then. Mr. Gladstone, 
whose courage was high, shook off his 
escort whenever he could. Other Minis- 
ters paid more respect to a very real 
danger. 
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Stories of Sir George Trevelyan. 


Sir George Trevelyan, who was ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
1882, submitted sensibly to the precau- 
tions the Home Office and Scotland Yard 
thought needful. One afternoon I met 
Trevelyan in a Bond Street shop. We 
left the shop together. Two quite in- 
nocent-looking men were outside the 
door. “I hope you don’t mind,” said 
Trevelyan. “I am obliged to let them 
follow me.” ‘They were Scotland Yard 
detectives. As we walked down the 
street they were within earshot all the 
way, their vigilance unrelaxing. Whether 
they thought their ward in greater or less 
danger because I was with him I cannot 


say. We parted at the corner of Picca- 
dilly. In both streets the throng on the 


sidewalk was dense, but through it these 
men made their way without violence, 
without haste, but never for an instant 
allowing themselves to be separated from 
the Chief Secretary by so much as an 
arm’s length. He walked in peril not 
only real but imminent. Two days before 
his appointment as Chief Secretary his 
predecessor, Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
and Mr. Burke, Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, had been murdered. To accept that 
inheritance of probable assassination was 
a gallant act, quite characteristic of Sir 
George Trevelyan. But I do not imagine 
that he or his friends ever while he held 
that office forgot what had happened in 
Phoenix Park. In all Mr. Parnell’s varied 
life nothing he did became him better 
than his condemnation of that murder, 
and his offer to withdraw from Parliament 
and from public life. 

Not many evenings later I met Sir 
George ‘Trevelyan at dinner. If he had 
not been famous as a writer and Member 
of Parliament and Irish Secretary and 
much else, he might well have been 
famous as a diner-out. He had the art 
of conversation. His uncle’s influence 
had left him, in this respect, untouched. 
Where Macaulay discoursed and reeled 
off dreary pages of encyclopedic know- 
ledge, Trevelyan talked lightly and well, 
claiming no monopoly, preaching no ser- 
mon, wearying no company too well bred 
to show itself bored. He had.a felicity 
of allusion which was so wholly free 
from pedantry as to seem almost acct 
dental. His voice, like Browning’s, was 
strident and his laugh sometimes bois- 














terous ; but this was in moments of ex- 
citement. 

On this particular evening there was 
something besides his inspiriting talk 
which drew the attention of the com- 
pany. So long as the ladies were at 
table he talked with his wonted energy. 
When the dining-room door had closed 
on the last of these departing angels, 
Trevelyan sank into his chair with a 
sigh, drew a revolver from the breast 
pocket of his coat, laid it on the table, 
and said to his host, “ Pray forgive me, 
but if you knew how tired I am of carry- 
ing this thing about !” 

On Sir George Trevelyan, as on others, 
the Irish Secretaryship left its mark. <A 
year of office aged him as if it were ten. 
He came out worn and grey, not yet 
forty-five years old. ‘The tragedy was 
in one particular a tragi-comedy. Half 
his moustache had turned white, the 
other half black as before. And I sup- 
pose it shook his nerve more or less, and 
was perhaps responsible for that fickle- 
ness of purpose or of view which led him 
first to oppose and then to adopt Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of Home Rule. 


Mr. Smith-Barry and the Revolver. 


I saw one side of the Irish question 
during a visit to Lord Barrymore, then 
Mr. Smith-Barry, and his _ beautiful 
American wife, at Fota Island, near 
Queenstown. Mr. William O’Brien had 
launched shortly before this his New 
Tipperary scheme, of which one main 
object was to ruin Mr, Smith-Barry, who 
owned the old Tipperary. Mr. Smith- 
Barry, moreover, was hated not only as a 
landowner but for having organised the 
one efficient defence against the spoliation 
of the landlords which down to that time 
had been discovered. He had formed a 
company and raised a large sum of money 
among his English friends, he himself 
being the largest contributor. So he 
held the O’Brien cohorts at bay, at what 
money cost and at what personal risk 
few men knew. But I apprehend that 
but for Mr. Smith-Barry the Plan of 
Campaign and New ‘Tipperary would 
have succeeded, and the south of Ireland 
been handed over to the Land League. 

One night, as I was on my way from 
my room to the drawing-room, on the 
other side of the hall, I saw by the front 
door a big man in a blue cavalry cloak 
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and cap, who had just entered. He was 
laying aside his cloak as I passed, and 
then took out of their holsters first one 
and then another navy revolver, both 
seven-shooters. I said, too flippantly : 

“You take good care of yourself.” 

He turned on me sharply, with a ques- 
tioning look of keen eyes under heavy 
eyebrows. ‘Are you a friend of Smith- 
Barry’s ?” 

“T should hardly be staying in his 
house if I were not.” 

“Then I will tell you how you can best 
prove your friendship. Get him to carry 
what I carry.” 

“Ts he in danger ?” 

* Danger? ‘There’s a detective at this 
moment behind every tree about the 
house, and even so we don’t know what 
may happen. We hope he is safe here 
at home, but he goes about unarmed, and 
it is known he is unarmed, and no man 
who does that can be sure of his life. 
We have tried our best to make him take 
care of himself. He will not. Now do 
you try.” 

Nothing ever impressed me more than 
this sudden eoutburst, this appeal, this 
flash of light upon the scene. The big 
man, it turned out, was the Chief Con- 
stable of the county. He knew whereof 
he spoke. I promised to do what I could, 
and I talked with Smith-Barry. 

He was a man equally remarkable for 
courage and for coolness, but in matters 
affecting his personal safety he did not 


use the judgment for which in other 
matters he was equally remarkable. He 


could not be persuaded that anybody 
would think it worth while to kill him. 
He knew well enough that the shooting 
of landlords had become a popular pas- 
time, but he could not, or would not, 
understand why he himself should be 
shot. 

“T am on good terms with my tenants; 
my rents are fair rents; I evict nobody. 
What have they to gain by shooting 
me ?” 

But it was not from his own tenants 
that trouble was expected. It was not 
because Smith-Barry was not a good 
landlord, but because he was the leader 
of the landlords in the south of Ireland 
and the most formidable opponent of the 
League that his life was in danger. “It 


may be so,” he said; “but I think I 
will go on as I am.” 
nobody could move him. 


And from that 









Now, as it happened, shortly before 1 
left London I had met one of the chief 
officials in the Home Office, who said 
to me, “ You are going to Ireland.” 

“Yes ; but how do you know ?” 

‘“Never mind how I know. What I 
want to say to you is, take a revolver 
with you.” 

I was on the point of making a light 
answer, but stopped. If you get a hint 
of that kind from a man who rules over 
the Criminal Department of the Home 
Office and the police generally, you ac- 
cept it and do as you are told. I had my 
revolver with me, therefore, and when 
the time came to go back to London I 
left it in its case on Smith-Barry’s writ- 
ing-table, with a letter asking him to 
accept it from me, and once more begging 
him to carry it if only that it might be 
known that he carried it, or if only out 
of his friendship to me. This prevailed. 
He wrote me that he still thought we 
made a needless fuss about it, but he 
could not refuse the gift and he could not 
refuse to carry it. No letter ever pleased 
me more. I have never again seen my 
friend the Chief Constable, but I have 
never forgotten him, and I think of him 
now as a fine impersonation of that 
authority of the law which, in those tur- 
bulent days, he asserted and successfully 
maintained against great odds. 


The Lord Cromer of To-day. 


I had thought of Lord Cromer as one 
of three or four men whose leadership in 
this Budget campaign might prove in- 
spiriting. But I was wrong. Lord Cromer 
has taken himself out of this category of 
leaders. His fame, which will be lasting, 
is due to his two-and-twenty years of 
administrative and executive work in 
Egypt. He governed Egypt ; governed it 
wisely and well amid difficulties of many 
kinds, and in the face of French opposi- 
tion, open and covert, during a great part 
of this long period. 

That was the Cromer of a _ recent 
yesterday. But the Cromer of’ to-day 
speaks and does notact. In his discourse 
to the Lords he condemned the Budget, 
but he would not vote against it, nor 
for it. He would not support Lord 
Lansdowne, who has shown, both in his 
decision to ask the Lords to reject the 
Budget and in his speech, high qualities 
of character and intellect. Lord Cromer, 
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who took all risks in Egypt, would 
take none here. He shrank from the 
consequences of a rejection, holding them 
graver than the consequences of allowing 
a Budget he denounced as vicious to 
become law. 

It is all very disappointing. It tends 
to justify the view of those who consider 
that a great proconsul in the outlying 
parts of the Empire or its dependencies 
may prove less equal to great responsi- 
bilities at this imperial centre. ‘There is, 
of course, no general rule. Some succeed 
at home and some fail. It would be too 
much to say that Lord Cromer has failed. 
He was a great ruler; he cannot but 
have in him the elements of imperial 
greatness. Yet this great Viceroy—for 
such in effect he was— suddenly turns up 
a doctrinaire. When he has to choose 
between a bad Budget and that Tariff 
Reform which Ministerialists and Unionists 
say is the only alternative, his opposition 
to the Budget becomes academic. 

What should we say in America to the 
anarchist who should propose to abolish 
the Senate and the Supreme Court and 
leave us at the mercy of a single elected 
House? The House of Lords is not a 
Senate, it is not a Supreme Court ; but 
for practical purposes and constitutional 
functions it is both in one. It is, at any 
rate, the only body in this kingdom 
which can perform, though in an indirect 
way, the functions of both Senate and 
Supreme Court with reference -to legisla- 
tion. The House of Lords is the sole 
constitutional check upon a Radical House 
of Commons. The Radicals want to 
abolish it or to abolish its political and 
legislative efficacy because it is not Radical. 
It is a party move, purely a_ party 
move. 

Lord Cromer seems to have brought 
back from Egypt a touch of the Orientalism 
he so long wrestled with and so often 
overcame. He proved himself in Egypt 
more than a match for the astucity of the 
I-gyptians and Turks together. But there 
was no Orientalism about him then. He 
set against the cunning of the East the 
straightforward honesty of his country and 
his own nature.- That is how he won. 
At their own game they would have 
beaten him. *He won because he played 
his own game in his own English way. 
The pachas thought him hard and blunt. 
He lacked suavity and suppleness. In 
that lack lay his strength. 
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The French thought the same thing. 
They complained of Lord Cromer’s “rude- 
ness.” He had not the drawing-room 
manner in presence of French aggression 
which they expected. Harassed by 
French complaints all through those weary 
years when the French were trying to 
retrieve the mistake of 1882 and to re- 
cover by stratagem the positions they 
had flung away for want of courage, 
Lord Cromer never shrank from plain- 
ness of speech. They trumped up 
fantastic grievances. The French Agent- 
General came to him one day to com- 
plain that the British regimental bands 
playing in the square made too much 
noise. 

“Tf they were not there, you would 
not be here in Egypt,” answered Lord 
Cromer, with the glint of fire and steel in 
his eyes which appears there on proper 
occasions. And the bands went on 
playing. 


A Memory of Guisachan. 


I first met Lord Cromer in tgor at 
Guisachan, a name which has tragic 
memories which I may recall at some 
other time. Lord Tweedmouth was then 
in possession. On a Sunday afternoon, 
as there could be no deer-stalking, such 
guests as felt the need of being afoot 
were in the habit of taking walks. As 
we lounged about the gardens after 
lunch, Lady ‘Tweedmouth asked Lord 
Cromer whether he would care for rather 
a long walk—nine or ten miles among 
the hills. “Oh!” he answered, “no walk 
is too long for me.” 

He was then, I think, in his sixty-first 
year. ‘Twenty or five-and-twenty years 
in India and Egypt had left no mark on 
him. What first struck you as you 
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looked at him was the compactness of 
the man. Of good height, well put to- 
gether, colour in the face, fire in the blue 
eyes, an unhindered view of the shape of 
the skull, quiet, alert, and with -that in- 
definable something which denotes the 
habit of* command—such was_ Lord 
Cromer. But for the air of command 
and his soldierly bearing—for he was a 
soldier—he looked like a banker or rail- 
way director, plainly a man of business 
and affairs: simple in speech, direct, and 
left you never in any doubt about his 
meaning. 

He came back from his ten miles on 
the hillsides quite fresh—just in time to 
dress for dinner. I was going to say he 
played bridge after dinner, but that was 
after other dinners, for bridge was not 
then played, as now, on Sundays. He 
left Guisachan on the Tuesday, telling 
us he was going direct to Egypt—it was 
quite settled he must be in Egypt bya 
certain date. Nobody could detain him. 
Yet he did not go that week to Egypt. 
He went to Longleat instead, Lord 
Bath’s famous place in Wiltshire ; offered 
himself—not, I believe, for the first time 
—in marriage. to Lady Katherine Thynne, 
daughter of the fourth Marquis of Bath, 
and was accepted. They were married 
not long after, and when the journey to 
Egypt was accomplished there was a 
Countess of Cromer who made it with 
him and shared his throne thereafter, 
with the grace and distinction which 
only a woman can bring to that high 
place. I say throne, for over all his 
cumbrous and confusing titles—Comp- 
troller-General, Agent-General, Consul- 
General, and Minister Plenipotentiary— 
Lord Cromer was in effect King of Egypt 
and lineal and logical successor to the 
Pharaohs. 
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This photograph of Halley’s comet was taken on November 19, 1909. 
A white circle has been drawn around it. 


HALLEY AND HIS COMET. 


BY WALDEMAR 


KAEMPFFERT. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE YERKES OBSERVATORY. 


AITING for the return of 
Halley's comet, after a lapse 


of nearly seventy-five years, 
was very much like waiting for a train. 
We knew the track on which the train 
was speeding toward us; but whether 
the train was on time or not we could 
not know. We knew the orbit of the 
comet, but not the exact minute when 
it would swing around the sun. A 
photographic plate at the end of a tele- 
scope performed the functions of a 
celestial telegram for us, inasmuch as it 
told us how late or how early the comet 
was, and when it might be expected to 
glide into full view. Every night for the 
last few months telescopic cameras were 
searching the heavens for a hazy disk 
of light, so dim that the unaided eye 
could not see it. To Dr. Max Wolf, 
of Heidelberg, belongs the honour of 
having first detected the comet, almost 
in the exact spot where the mathe- 
maticians had indicated that it might be 
found. Henceforth the comet’s career 
is being watched with zealous care. 


The return of Halley’s comet in the 
spring of 1910 will be an astronomical 
event of much pith and moment, because 
it was the very first body of its kind for 
which a time-table was computed, because 
an opportunity will be presented of re- 
vising that time-table, and because it will 
enable the astronomer for the first time 
to obtain photographs of its striking 
features for comparison with photographs 
to be taken by unborn astronomers in 
1987. 

Of such mathematical importance are 
the returns of Halley’s comet that at 
various times scientists have spent months 
in calculating the exact period of its 
revolution. Even now, when comets are 
discovered at the rate of two or three 
a year, we know only that it may be 
expected to become a striking object 
some time about the middle of April, 
1910. Such are the accelerations and 
retardations suffered by every comet as 
it sweeps past the planets of our solar 
system that absoluteness in prediction is 
well-nigh impossible. Often a comet 
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is twisted out of its normal orbit by 
planetary attraction, with the result that 
we may lose sight of it for ever. Jupiter 
is responsible for many such deflections. 
Thus in 1886 he wrenched a comet out 
of its course, derailed it, as it were, and 
reduced jts period of revolution from 
twenty-seyen to seven years. In 1779 
a comet known as Lexell’s glided so near 
him that! it was never seen again. All 
told, Jupiter has captured a family of 
thirty comets and. holds them by virtue 
of his enormous attraction. Saturn has 
similarly jacquired two comets, Uranus 
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pocket, although he was sorely reduced 
in circumstances ; and it was Halley who 
dramatically drove home the truth of 
Newton’s immutable laws and became the 
prophet of gravitation by plotting the 
orbit of a comet that had alarmed the 
world in 1531, 1607, and 1682, and fore- 
telling its return in 1758. He was indeed 
the “ Ulysses who had produced Achilles,” 
to use the words that he himself employed 
in describing his relation to Newton. A 
man of forty-nine when he boldly pro- 
claimed the comet’s reappearance, he 
knew that he would die before his pre- 
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The path of Halley's comet from the date of its discovery to January 1910. 


three, and Neptune six. Obviously, a 
comet’s course may be both devious and 
uncertain. 

Of all the comets that have ever been 
discovered, Halley’s is the most important 
because it is the most historical. It 
flashed upon the world when Egypt was 
young and when Greece was a wilderness 
inhabited by savages. Perhaps it will 
continue to return until it is old and 
decrepit, and the Earth is entering that 
last tragic stage of existence when it will 
be reduced to a cold, desolate world. 
Yet, ancient as the comet is, its scientific 
history begins with the man whose name 
it bears, and with Sir Isaac Newton. 

It was Edmund Halley who urged upon 
Newton the necessity of publishing that 
famous manuscript in which the laws of 
gravitation are laid down; it was Halley 
who paid for the printing out of his own 


diction could be verified ; and so he left 
behind him a touching plea that reads : 


“Wherefore, if, according to what we have 
already said, it should return again about 
the year 1758, candid posterity will not 
refuse to acknowledge that this was first 
discovered by an Englishman.” 


When the comet blazed forth on Christ- 
mas Day, 1758, it was for ever shorn of the 
dreadful divinity with which for ages It 
had been hedged, and became an object 
of dispassionate scientific study. Newton's 
conclusion that, in accordance with the 
laws of gravitation, comets must describe 
ellipses, parabolas, or hyperbolas was 
brilliantly verified. 

A comet is more than a neat mathe- 
matical problem. Although no longer 
an omen of evil, it is still wrapped in a 
veil of mystery which has not been wholly 
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Halley's comet on four photographs taken at Yerkes Observatory on September 16, 17, 24, and 26. 
The arrows indicate in each picture the comet. The photographs are enormously enlarged, and not a single one of the 


stars seen in them is visible to the naked eye. 

torn away by the physicist and the long tail which streams behind the nucleus 
chemist. Indeed, it is only within the for 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 miles or 
last few years that really plausible theories more. From all that has been gathered, 
to account for cometary phenomena have astronomers have decided that the nucleus 
been advanced. ‘lo understand just what is probably a heap of meteorites varying 
these theories are, we must first pick a_ in size from a grain to masses weighing 
comet apart, as it were, and regard it as several tons each, a heap, moreover, so 
we would a dismembered watch. easily sundered that its elements are 

In a general way, it may be said that distributed gradually along the orbit. It 
every comet comprises a nucleus, an follows that every comet must eventually 
envelope (called the ‘“‘coma”) surrounding perish, unless it restores its nucleus by 
the nucleus and measuring from 20,000 collecting stray meteors. 
to 1,000,000 miles in diameter, and a ‘That disintegration does occur has been 
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observed time and time again. For ex- and in its stead we see a shoal of meteors 
ample, Biela’s comet, which was dis- whenever we cross its track every six and 
covered in 1826, burst into two parts, a half years. It is possible that the 


A 2-ft. reflecting telescope, such as is used for observing and photographing comets. 


which drifted apart a distance of 1,000,000 comets of 1668, 1843, 1880, 1882, and 


1887, all travelling in approximately the 


miles. Thus it became a twin comet. 
same path, are fragments of a single large 


Eventually it disappeared as a comet, 
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body which was broken by the gravita- as “ horrid hair” that “shakes pestilence 
tional action of other bodies in the and war,” is startling, to say the least. 














This is the famous Bruce Photographic Telescope which is to be used at the Yerkes Observatory in America 
for obtaining what will probably be the finest photographs of Halley's comet before and after it passes 
perihelion on April 20, 1910. 


system, or through violent encounter with Despite a length which, as has been stated, 
the Sun’s surroundings. may exceed a hundred million miles, it is 

The luminous tail which streams behind so diaphanously light and subtile that it 
the nucleus, and which Milton regarded _ is difficult to compare it with any earthly 
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fabric. ‘The air that we breathe is a dense 
blanket in comparison, 

Several hundred cubic miles of the 
matter composing that wonderful luminous 
plume would not outweigh a jarful of air. 
By reason of its fairy lightness, it is 
possible for a tail, occupying a volume 
thousands of times greater than the sun, 
to sweep through our solar system without 
causing any perturbations in planetary 
movements. ‘The earth itself has on more 
than one occasion ploughed through a 
comet’s tail, and no one was the wiser 
until the astronomers announced the fact, 
months later, when they had finished their 
computations, 

3ecause comets have whisked us with 
their tails it must not be inferred that 
collisions with fiery wanderers are likely 
to occur. Such cataclysms happen only 
in Jules Verne’s novels and in the sensa- 
tional newspaper. ‘The alarming pos- 
sibilities of a collision were appreciated 
long before the days of sensational 
journalism. When Olbers calculated that 
Biela’s comet would pass through the 
earth’s orbit in 1832 a panic ensued. No 


one thought of inquiring where the earth 


would be. It was not until Arago reas- 
suringly figured out that the earth would 
be 50,000,000 miles away when the 
passage did take place that the run on 
human emotions was stopped and con- 
fidence restored. ‘The chances in favour of 
a collision are roughly 1 to 281,000,000, 
and then only once in 15,000,000 years, 
A blind man bent on _ duck-shooting 
stands a better chance of hitting his 
target than the earth of ramming a 
comet. 

No celestial phenomenon has caused 
more perplexity than the ghostly sheaf 
of light we call a comet’s tail. Ina day, 
in a few hours, even, the form of that 
wonderful gossamer may change. Hence 
it is that periodic comets are identified, 
when they return, not by the length and 
arch of their tails, but by their orbits. 
These alone are permanent. When a 
comet is first seen in the telescope, it 
appears as a diminutive filmy patch, often 
unadorned by any tail. As it travels on 
toward the Sun, at a speed compared with 
which a modern rifle-bullet would seem 
to crawl, violent eruptions occur in the 
nucleus. The ejected matter is bent back 
to form the cloak called the coma, With 
a further approach to the Sun the tail 
begins to sprout, increasing in size and 
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brightness, as it proceeds. Evidently 
there is some connection between the Sun 
and the tail, something akin to cause and 
effect. When the comet rushes on toward 
the Sun, invariably the tail drifts behind 
the nucleus like the smoke from a locomo- 
tive. But when the comet swings around 
the Sun and travels aways from it, a 
staring change takes place. ‘The tail no 
longer trails behind, but projects in front, 
as if some mighty solar wind were blowing 
it in advance of the head. ‘The pheno- 
menon has long been an astronomical 
riddle. Here was a kind of matter that 
refused to obey the laws of gravitation and 
yield to the enormous pull of the Sun. It 
was thought for a time that the tail was 
flung away from the Sun by stupendous 
repelling electrical forces. ‘hat electricity 
plays its part in the formation of this 
fairy plume is conceivable and even pro- 
bable; but recently the physicist has 
discovered a new source of repellent 
energy which very plausibly explains the 
mystery of a comet's tail. This new 
source of energy is nothing less than the 
pressure or push of the Sun’s light. Solar 
gravitation is a force more powerful than 
many of us perhaps realise. If it were 
possible for you to live on the Sun, you 
would find yourself pulled down soviolently 
that your body would weigh two tons. 
Your clothing alone would weigh more 
than one hundred pounds. Running 
would be a very difficult athletic feat. 
Light-pressure must indeed be powerful if 
it can conquer so relentless a force. 
Because we have never seen objects 
torn from our hands by the pressure of 
light, it may be inferred that this newly 
discovered force affects only bodies that 
are invisibly small. With the aid of 
instruments that feel what our hands can 
never feel and see what our eyes can 
never see, the modern physicist has 
critically analysed the radiation that beats 
upon the earth from the distant Sun. 
That light really does sway infinitely 
small particles was first experimentally 
proved by a Russian, Lebedev. ‘Iwo 
Americans, Nichols and Hull, improved 
upon his method. ‘lhey cast the solar 
effulgence into mighty mathematical 
scales, and found that the earth sustains 
a light-load of no less than 75,000 tons. 
It remained for the broad mind of a 
Swedish physicist, Svante Arrhenius, to 
apply the principle of light-pressure 
cosmically and to explain very simply 
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that, because a comet’s tail is composed To understand how it is possible for 
of a very fine dust, it can easily be so immaterial a thing as a sunbeam to 





Daniel's comet, August 21, 1907. 


driven away from the Sun by radiation produce so huge an effect, we have only 
pressure. to take a very simple example. Assume 
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that you have before you a block of wood 
weighing one pound. The block exposes 
a certain amount of surface to the sun’s 
light. Saw the block in half, and you 
increase the amount of that surface. 
Divide each half again into half, and 
the exposed surface is further augmented. 
If this process of subdivision is carried 
far enough, the block will be reduced 
to sawdust. ‘The entire mass of sawdust 
still weighs one pound, but its surface 
has been vastly enlarged. Indeed, the 
particles of sawdust, individually con- 
sidered, may be said to consist of much 
surface and very little weight. If it were 
possible to take each granule of visible 
sawdust and subdivide it into invisible 
particles, a point would be reached where 
the pressure of light would exactly counter- 
balance the pull of gravitation, so that 
the particle would remain suspended in 
space, perfectly balanced in the scales 
of opposing cosmic forces. Finally, if 
the subdivision be continued beyond this 
critical point, the particle will be wrenched 
away from the grip of gravitation and 
hurled out into space by the pressure of 
light. 

So much has been discovered about 
the particles that compose a comet’s tail 
that the more progressive scientists of our 
day have accepted this ingenious theory. 
It has been discovered, for example, that 
the delicate tresses of a comet and the 
blue flame of our gas-stoves are much 
the same in character. Both are com- 
posed of what is known as “‘ hydrocarbons” 
—in other words, compounds of hydrogen 
and carbon. When a comet rushes toward 
the Sun, the hydrocarbons of the tail split 
up under the increasing heat into hydrogen 
gas and hydrocarbons of a higher boiling- 
point. Finally, the heat becomes so 
intense that these hydrocarbons in turn 
must yield, with the result that they form 
soot. Because inter-planetary space is 
airless, the soot cannot butn away. It 
follows the comet in the form of dust 
which, under the action of the Sun’s 
radiation pressure, is moulded into a train. 
Each little particle of soot is a miniature 
mirror that reflects the image of the Sun. 

One more question must be answered 
before we can completely accept the 
theory that light-pressure forms this train 
of soot. Is the pressure of light capable 
of accounting for the flash-like rapidity 
with which a comet’s tail changes? A 
comet may throw out a tail 60,000,000 
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miles long in two days. Is it actually 
possible for light-pressure to accomplish 
that astounding feat? Arrhenius has 
computed that 864,000 miles an hour is 
the speed of a light-flung particle of one- 
half the critical diameter. Because they 
are only one-eighteenth as large as-this 
particle of critical diameter, cometary dust- 
grains would be propelled over the same 
865,000 miles in less than four minutes. 
It follows that the solar radiation would 
experience no difficulty in tossing out a 
tail of 60,000,coo miles in two days. 

Thus the tail of a comet is the symbol 
of the triumph of light-pressure over 
gravitation, and thus, with the aid of 
instruments that see what our eyes can 
never see and feel what our hands can 
never feel, we have magically transported 
distant comets to our laboratories and 
analysed them as if they were stones 
picked up from a road. 

The recent painstaking photographic 
studies of various comets which have been 
made by Professor E. E. Barnard, of 
Yerkes Observatory, indicate that other 
forces are at work besides the pressure 
of light in the production of cometary 
tails. Little indication of most extra- 
ordinary changes can be observed by the 
eye alone, due largely to the fact that our 
retinas are not sensitive enough to record 
them. A photographic study of a comet 
discovered by Brooks in 1893—a comet 
which was apparently so insignificant that 
few observatories took the trouble of 
noting it night by night as Professor 
Barnard did—revealed such extraordinary 
changes and distortions in the tail as to 
suggest some outside influence, such as 
the probable collision of the tail with a 
resisting medium, possibly a stream of 
meteors. ‘The scarcity of active comets 
in the succeeding years left the point 
undecided. Similar photographic investi- 
gation of Borrelly’s comet of 1903 afforded 
much information as to the actual velocity 
of the outgoing particles of the tail, a 
velocity which Professor Barnard estimated 
at 29 miles a second. The phenomena 
were repeated in Daniel’s comet of 1907, 
and were very pronounced in Morehouse’s 
comet of 1908. It must now be con- 
cluded that a force of great activity 1s 
also seated in the comet itself, a force 
which enables it to shoot out streams of 
matter at large angles to the main direction 
of the tail. Morehouse’s comet revealed 
many new phenomena which demand a 
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serious modification of our theories of 
tail-formation. Although the comet in 
question attracted but little attention in 
the press, its transformations were startling. 
Tails were repeatedly formed and dis- 
carded. Sometimes they drifted out 
bodily into space until they finally melted 
away. . There were times when the tail 
was twisted like a corkscrew. Occasionally 
an apparently black empty space would 
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they could be attributed to the same 
influence that produces our terrestrial 
magnetic storms and auroras—in other 
words, to abnormal disturbances on the 
Sun. Halley’s comet is particularly 
welcomed, as much for the opportunity 
which it presents to throw further light 
upon this mystery as for the historical 
value of the return. 

The path of Halley’s comet has been 








Morehouse's comet, October 15, 1908, 8h. 31m..C.8.T. Exposure, 1h. 30m., 10-in. Bruce doublet. 


appear between the tail and the comet’s 
head with no physical connection between 
the two. At one time the entire tail was 
thrown forward, contrary to all the laws 
of gravitation. All these phenomena are 
so new that no astronomer dares to ex- 
plain them definitely. Professor Barnard 
Suggests tentatively that many of the un- 
accountable phenomena of Morehouse’s 
comet were electrical, and that possibly 


calculated with sufficient accuracy to 
justify the statement that in all probability 
the Earth will plough through the comet’s 
tail. Just what the effect will be no one 
can tell. Probably the only noticeable 
phenomenon will be a meteoric shower 
or a brilliant auroral display. Were it 
not for the astronomers none of us would 
ever know that a comet had swept us 
with its tail, 
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BY JESSIE POPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


\ | ANY and various are the ways of 
falling in love. Some _ people 
make a desperate fuss about it, 

and are careful to keep their long-suffering 
friends in touch with their interesting 
symptoms ; some take it hard, and get in 
a restless, morbid, nervous condition, 
which either ends in matrimony or a 
tonic and change of air; and some, like 
Madge Merrick, take it very quietly, and 
only show by a tender light in their eyes 
that they are brooding over their wonderful 
new possession. ‘There was no doubt 
whatsoever that Madge was down with 
the complaint, and that her heart was no 
longer her own, but she did not mention 
the loss to any one. She went about her 
domestic duties in the usual way, and, as 
she was staying with her aunt and cousins 
in town, and was by way of being a poor 
relation, her domestic duties were rather 
numerous. For instance, as a_ rule, 
Gladys, the elder daughter of the house, 
arranged the flowers, and Doris, the 
younger, dusted the drawing-room china 
—but now it was always “Oh, Madge 
will do that.” She also willingly attended 
to her aunt’s correspondence, combed the 
dogs, and changed the books at the 
library ; and felt more than compensated 
for her trouble when they took her with 
them to the Wagstaffes’ dance, that rather 
dull, hot, crowded, but to her, magic 
function where she first met her fairy 
prince. 

His name was Lorrimer, and he was 
so eligible, not to mention good-looking, 
that Madge’s Auntie Kate had already 
marked him as quite worth cultivating for 
the sake of her dear girls, Gladys and 
Doris, who found him very attractive, and 
were half inclined to be jealous of each 
other. It was natural that none of them 
regarded Madge in the light of a rival, 
or Doris would certainly not have lent 
her one of her last year’s frocks to wear 
at the dance. But Mr. Lorrimer did not 
know whose frock she was wearing, or 
even know what it was like. He only 
knew that her face, and her soft, shy 


voice had an effect on him which all the 
smart Gladyses and Dorises of his set— 
and they were many—failed to produce, 
And when he suggested calling on her 
aunt the following Tuesday, it is uncertain 
which of them looked forward most keenly 
to the day, and it seemed to Madge as if 
it would never come. Yet, of course, 
come it did, at the appointed time, and 
Madge had arranged the flowers and 
dusted the drawing-room, and made all 
the preparations usual on Auntie’s “at- 
home” day. She put on her white muslin 
frock, which she had washed and ironed 
herself at home, and helped Gladys with 
her hair and buttoned Doris’s blouse, all 
the time with that tender, brooding light 
in her eyes mentioned above. 

All four ladies were, in fact, sitting in 
the drawing-room waiting for callers, when 
the door opened and the maid entered, 
leading a little boy by the hand. His 
face was pasty and not too clean, his eyes 
and hair were very black ; he had a large 
and rather peevish mouth, with a gap in 
front where the first teeth had not yet 
been replaced by the second, and as he 
entered the room he made a _ quick 
grimace, which was, however, no inten- 
tional rudeness, but a nervous habit of 
childhood. 

“ Please, m’am,” said the maid, “* Lady 
Snipe has sent Master Sackville, and 
says, ‘Her love, and she would be much 
obliged if one of the young ladies would 
take him to the Zoo, as she has a head- 
ache.’ ” 

“How dear of her,” gushed Auntie 
Kate; but there was, nevertheless, a very 
disconcerted expression on her ample 
face, while. the maid retired and Doris 
and Gladys rustled forward and kissed the 
child with enthusiasm. 

Lady Snipe was the wife of a penurious 
knight, and lived next door, a condescen- 
sion which Auntie Kate and the girls 
duly appreciated; in fact, they were 
devoted to “dear Lady Snipe,” whose 
name figured largely in their conversation, 
especially on “at-home” days. Still, it 
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“The maid entered, leading a little boy.” 


to be honoured 
at the present 


was most inconvenient 
with her commands 
moment. 

“Doris, you must go!” said 
mother. 

“Oh, mother, how adsurd /” expostu- 
lated Doris, “with all these people 
coming. Let Gladys go.” 

“However can JZ go?” said Gladys. 
“You know Mr. Lorrimer is coming. 
Madge must go” 

“ But I wanted Madge to pour out tea, 
and leave me free for once,” said Aunt 
Kate. “Still I must manage as best I 
can, I suppose. Madge, dear, you must 
take little Sacky. You'll go with Auntie 
Madge, Sacky, won’t you? He will call 
you Aunty Madge,” she added in an 
undertone to her niece ; and under the 
circumstances neither Gladys nor Doris 
minded sharing with her the honour of 


her 
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being one of Sacky’s so- 
called ‘‘ aunties.” 

For a moment Madge 
was silent, for her heart was 
like lead. ‘This meant she 
would never see Mr. Lor- 
rimer again. She was going 
home to the country on 
Thursday—the dull, mono- 
tonous country—which was 
the end of all things. She 
turned quite pale, then rose, 
and said, “Very well, 
Auntie Kate,” and went up- 
stairs to put on her hat, and 
ten minutes later was walk- 
ing down the road with a 
lump in her throat, leading 
a little figure in a dirty-white 
man-of-war’s suit who had 
a Jump in his cheek, namely, 
an ‘eight-a-penny’ aniseed 
ball. 

Across the dark horizon 
there was but one gleam of 
hope for her, the chance 
that Mr. Lorrimer might 
hear where she had gone, 
and come and find her. 
But it was rather a forlorn 
hope, and her attempts to 
chat with her companion 
ended in failure, for, in the 
first place, Sacky was rather 
shy, and in the Second, his 
tongue was otherwise em- 
ployed. 

At the entrance of the Zoo, 
however, he suddenly let go her hand, and 
looking up into her face said, in a squeaky, 
common little voice, and a_ decided 
kitchen accent—for he was used to kitchen 
company—that he thought he’d rather 
go to the Hippodrome. ‘There was no 
chance of seeing Mr. Lorrimer there, 
and Madge argued this point with him ; 
and finally, with the promise of nuts and 
buns for the animals, prevailed upon him 
to keep to their original programme. In 
fact, she so worked on his feelings that 
he positively made such a rush to get 
in through the entrance that he got 
stuck in the turnstile, and got very angry 
with the man in the pay-box for laugh- 
ing at him—in fact, threatened to “cut 
him in half,” in such emphatic language 
that Madge was quite shocked as she 
extricated him, and he still had a knuckle 
in his eye when she drearily set to work 
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to do her duty and make her little charge 
enjoy himself and forget his troubles. 

“Now, what shall we go and see first, 
Sacky?” she said. “Which of ‘the 
animals do you like best ?” 

Sacky meditated, and then replied, still 
in the language of the kitchen, “‘1 don’t 
like nuftink what eats yer.” 

This rather limited their outlook, but 
Madge felt she was safe in taking him to 
see the diving birds, and it happened to 
be their feeding time, and Sacky grew 
wild with joy as he watched them chase 
and devour the small, wriggling silver fish, 
and uttered shrieks of delight as he 
followed the sport with sparkling eyes. 
It gave him, in fact, quite an appetite, 
and Madge took him to have tea at one 
of the little marble-topped tables standing 
near, But her attention would keep stray- 
ing to distant figures, and she was so 
absent-minded that she forgot to offer 
him cake, an omission that rankled all 
the afternoon in his gloomy little breast, 
and excused his surreptitiously helping 
himself to the bag of stale bits of bun 
and the monkey-nuts she had bought him 
to give the animals. 

It was while they were wandering round 
the reptile-house that Madge became con- 
scious of a tall, top-hatted figure in the 
distance that made her heart beat wildly. 
It was Mr. Lorrimer. He was searching 
for them, and as he came striding up, with 
pleasure and relief on his good-looking 
face, Madge, woman-like, grew suddenly 
as coy and capricious as she would have 
been wretched and despairing if he had 
failed to put in an appearance. ; 

“So here you are!” he said. ‘They 
told me at your Aunt’s you had taken 
some kiddie to the Zoo, so I came on 
the chance of finding you. Come and 
have some tea.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said Madge, 
looking so cool and demure that no one 
would have guessed the tumult of joy in 
her heart. “ We’ve had it.” 

Sacky, who was just ready for another, 
glanced at her vindictively. 

‘*Well, let’s have a look round,” said 
Mr. Lorrimer. ‘‘Awfully interesting, 
these animals and things. Shall we 
stroll round the wild-fowl ponds ? There’s 
not such a crowd there. I hear you’re 
going home on Thursday. Can’t you 
stay till Friday ?” 

“No,” said Madge; “I’m afraid I can’t; 
besides, Friday’s an unlucky day.” 
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“ Not half so unlucky as Thursday will 
be,” he replied, “if you go.” 

Madge blushed, but she showed no 
other sign of feeling as she stooped to 
Sacky, who was fretfully trying to attract 
her notice. 

‘“* But I don’t want to go this way,” he 
squeaked. ‘‘I want to go to the small 
cat-house. Can’t we, eh ?” 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. “Could 
you find the small cat-house, Mr. 
Lorrimer ?” 

He thought he could, and did; and on 
the way there, as he walked by her side, 
and felt the charm of her presence more 
strongly than ever, he determined to take 
the plunge and get it over. 

“TI felt I must see you before you went 
back,” he said, “ because I wanted to tell 
you——” He paused. They were on 
the threshold of the small cat-house, 
and words failed him. Though Mr. 
Lorrimer had never experienced the rea/ 
thing before, he had made love in many 
climates and under many difficulties, but 
the atmosphere of the small cat-house 
was too much for him, and though this 
was love at last and the others had been 
only flirtations, his ardour was for the 
moment baffled, for even breathing was 
irksome; and if it hadn’t been for his 
craving to be near her, he would certainly 
have waited for them outside. And when 
at last they came out again into the 
sweet winds of heaven, he seemed to have 
lost the thread and started off on a fresh 
tack. 

“I’m thinking of going abroad,” he 
said, closely watching the effect of his 
words, 

“Oh, are you ?” answered Madge, with 
unnatural brightness. ‘‘ Why ?” 

“Why not?” he said, in a hard voice, 
resenting her callous demeanour. ‘ No- 
body wants me here.” He paused ; but 
she was apparently too interested in the 
rhinoceroses to reply. 

Then she said cautiously: “ But your 
friends would be sorry to lose you.” 

“Friends!” he ejaculated. “I don't 
think friendship is much good to a man— 
he wants something more than that.” 

“ Auntie Madge,” piped Sacky, on her 
other side, “do you think if you was 
to go in an’ give the ’apotomus a good 
kick you could hurt him? Eh, auntie ?” 

“ No, Sacky,” she said, turning to him 
in evident relief at the interruption, “I 
really don’t think I could. What do 
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you think, Mr. Lorrimer?” and_ she 
glanced down at her small patent-leather 
shoe as she spoke. 

“J think,” he replied peevishly, “that 
you don’t seem very interested in my 
news.” 

“Oh, I am really,” she replied ; ‘ but 
it you are going abroad for your good, 
one wouldn’t like to advise you against 
your inter- 
ests.” 

“But what 
if I dont 
want to go— 
what if I 
want to stop 
at home 
and settle 
down ?” 

OW, Dy 
don’t you, 
then?” said 
Madge. 

“ Because 
settling down 
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He paused 
again; and 
Madge, ner- 
vous of what 
was coming 
next, looked 
round for 
Sacky’s _pro- 
tection. But 
Sacky was 
some dis- 
tance be- 
hind, staring, 
as if mes- 
merised by 
the sight, 
down the 
huge red 
throat of the 
hippopota- 
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which made Madge turn in time to see 
her charge’s shoulder roughly shaken by 
a humble but enthusiastic lover of wild 
animals who was standing by. 

“They were quite /#///e stones,” whim- 
pered Sacky, when she had hurried him 
away from the hippo’s self-elected protec- 
tor ; “and it seemed so awful hungry.” 

“Well, why didn't you give the poor 
thing some 
buns?” she 
said, 

“Td eaten 
those my- 
self,’’ the 
little boy re- 
plied ; ‘and, 
besides, he 
liked the 
stones best ; 
he swallowed 
the stones 
quite easily.” 

“Well, if 
you do that 
sort ofthing,” 
rebuked 
Madge, “‘the 
poor thing 
will die, and 
your mother 
will have to 
pay for it.” 
Sacky was 
evidently 
aware that 
money was 
tight at 
home, and 
this sobered 
him until 
they reached 
the lion- 
house. It 
was just 
feediag 
time, and the 


m us, held “‘The atmosphere of the small cat-house was too much for him.” restless pac- 


invitingly 
open for the reception of stale buns, 
_ “And if a man wants to marry, there 
is always this difficulty to be contended 
with,” continued Mr. Lorrimer, with a 
growing tremor in his voice. ‘‘ He may 
have met the woman of his heart, and 
may know that she and no other is his 
mate, but——” 

“Now then! Stop chucking stones 
down it, will yer?” came a raucous voice, 


ing of the 
huge brutes in their cages made Sacky 
feel sympathy and even affection towards 
them. 

“Auntie Madge,” he said, “do you 
think them poor lions would eat me, if I 
was very kind to them ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid they would,” replied 
Madge. 

“Not if I gave them all my monkey- 
nuts?” he continued, 
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“Yes, they would—they don’t care for 
monkey-nuts.” 

“ But they wouldn’t eat me, not if you 
was looking after me?” he hazarded hope- 
fully. 

“Yes they would, and they’d eat me 
too,” she replied. 

Sacky’s face fell, and at that moment 
Mr. Lorrimer picked him up to give him 
a better view of a huge lion lurching 
ceaselessly backwards and forwards with 























“**Now then! Stop chucking stones, will yer? 


dropping underjaw and a wicked light in 
his hard yellow eyes. It may have been 
that the sight of the chubby little boy 
held up so near him was too much for the 
ravenous king of beasts. Anyhow, he 
suddenly stopped in his chafing up and 
down, opened his great mouth, and, with 
his eye fixed on Sacky’s, let forth such a 
hollow, reverberating roar that the child 
gave a sudden squeak of terror, clutched 
Mr. Lorrimer round the head, knocking 
off his silk hat, which rolled under the 
barrier, and set up such a panic-stricken 
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howl that his bearer hurried him out of 
the lion-house into the open air, followed 
by Madge, who had pluckily retrieved the 
hat from the danger zone and restored it 
to its owner outside, in a very ruffled and 
sawdusty condition. 

Serenity was restored by a visit to the 
northern aviary, where the absolute im- 
mobility of the owls helped Sacky to 
recover his confidence, and he even con- 
temptuously declared that they were only 
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stuffed birds, till an unmistakable wink 
from the nearest dispelled the illusion. 
It was when they were watching the 
monkeys, however, that Madge’s accident 
happened. Sacky could have prevented 
it, for he saw the long arm of an un- 
noticed monkey, hanging half-way up the 
wire wall of the cage, stretched out 
towards the wreath of wistaria in her hat 
(and her Sunday best hat, too) as she was 
trying to tickle the head of the dear baby 
monkey in the corner. Sacky watched 
that arm with silent excitement, and 

















¢ackled with de- 
lightto see 
Madge’s hands 
suddenly fly to her 
hat as the mon- , 
key’s grasp nearly 
wrenched it from 
her head. Jt was 
a trial of strength 
between the hat 
pins and the mon- 
key, and in the 
end honours were 














divided, for the 
hat retained its 
position on — 


Madge’s fair, curly —== 

hair, though the ) 
wreath was ) 
snatched off, and 
the monkey leaped 

back to the middle 

of the cage, chit- 

tering with joy, 
and trying the 
effect of the wis- 
taria wound.round 
its person. The 
spectators 
laughed, the 
keeper scolded, 
and the monkey 
bounded about in 
mischievous de- 
light, while Madge 
was glad to get 


/ 


away from the ss 
public eye, and 
hurried outside, 


her cheeks flushed with shame for her 
dishevelled head-gear. ‘To Mr. Lorrimer, 
however, she was even more attractive 
than before; and when her fluttered feel- 
ings had settled down somewhat, he took 
up the thread of his previous remarks, 
and once more tried to take the plunge. 

“Talking about getting married and 
settled,” he said, endeavouring to put an 
easy, conversational tone into his voice ; 

as I was saying a little while ago, it 
sounds easy, but to some men it’s the 
most difficult thing in the world.” 

“I suppose they want to see the world 
first,” said Madge, trying to fill the pause 
which followed his remark, 

“Auntie Madge !” said a small voice at 
her side. 

“No, it isn’t that,” said Mr. Lorrimer 
quickly; “a chap may want to settle 


CUPID AT THE ZOO. 























“*Clutched Mr. Lorrimer round the head.” 


down, and may have found the woman 
he wants to marry, but how is he to 
know if she cares for him? He daren’t 
ask for- fear she will say she doesn’t, 
and some people never give any hint 
which way their feelings lie, or even 
if they have any.” His eyes searched 
her face, which grew a lovely pink under 
his gaze, when, all at once, a sharp jerk 
at her arm sent her dilapidated hat on 
one side and a jar all down her body. 

** Auntie Madge, why don’t you answer 
me?” expostulated Sacky, in a very 
irritated voice. ‘I want to know which 
is its head and which is its tail. It’s such 
a dear little thing, and it does want you 
to speak to it.” 

The armadillo incident lasted several 
minutes, during which Auntie Madge 
showed such unnatural affection and inter- 
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est for the little animal that Mr. Lorrimer 
grew gloomy and irritable. 

“The best thing I can do,” he said 
bitterly, as they walked on again, “is to 
go to West Africa. There’s a good post 
open to me there.” 

“ But it’s very unhealthy, isn’t it ?” said 
Madge, in a low voice. 

* Rather!” he answered with en- 
thusiasm. “White people die off like 
flies. I don’t expect to come back again ; 
but that doesn’t matter much since——” 

“ Excuse me a moment,” said Madge, 
interfupting him. ‘“ Sacky, you mustn't 
eat that bit of gingerbread. Put it down 
on the ground again at once, you dirty 


**Sacky received a gold watch and a great deal of attention from the 


ridiculously happy pair.” 
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little boy. I’m sorry, Mr. Lorrimer,” she 
added apologetically. 

He sighed. 

“Oh, it’s merely a matter of senti- 
ment,” he said. “If a chap thinks he’s 
wanted at home he stops gladly—if he 
doesn’t, he goes without regret, or tries 
to. But if he thought there was one 
chance of “ 

Sacky’s angry whining broke in upon 
his words. 

“But why mightn’t 
whimpered. 
want it.” 

Then Madge began to giggle, hysteri- 
cally, and Mr. Lorrimer lost his temper. * 

“T cannot understand,” he said 
angrily, ‘why people will insist on 
bringing children to this place. 
‘They are a public nuisance.” 

** But he—he—wanted to come,” 
faltered Madge tremulously. 

“Oh, you story! I didn’t!” re- 
torted Sacky. ‘I wanted to go to 
the Hippodrome, but you said we 





I eat it?” he 
“The polar bear didn't 


must come to the Zoo, on the 
chance of meeting Mr. Lorri- 
mer—you know you did! Oh, 


Auntie Madge, you’re hurting my 
hand!” 

Mr. Lorrimer looked quickly in 
her face—her cheeks were scarlet, 
her eyes full of tears; but he saw 
as much as he wanted. 

“Sacky,” he said very tenderly, 
“sit down at this table and eat as 
many of these pink cakes as you 


like. We're just going to walk to 
the terrace and back. Eat as 


much as you can, you dear little 
chap.” 

He had eaten four, and was 
dallying with a fifth when they 
returned, and he had an ice and 
some lemonade to follow, but that 
amount he 


was nothing to the 
- consumed at the 
wedding which 
ee took place shortly 


afterwards, on 
which occasion he 
acted as page in 
sky-blue satin, and 
received a_ gold 
watch and a great 
deal of attention 
from the ridicul- 
ously happy 
pair. 
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REV. PHILLIP AMBLESIDE. 


BY ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEC C. BALL. 


HE amount of duty and pleasure 
combined in Alpine summer 
chaplaincies of a month each 

just suited the Rev. Phillip Ambleside. 
He was still young enough to climb— 
carefully ; and genuine enough to enjoy 
seeing the crowd of holiday-makers having 
a good time. As a rule he was on the 
Entertainment Committee that organised 
the tennis, dances, and gymkhanas. Dur- 
ing the week one would hardly have 
guessed his calling. On Sundays he 
appeared, a bronzed, lean, vigorous figure, 
in the pulpit of the hot little wooden 
church, and people liked to see him. 
His sermons, never over ten minutes, 
were the same four every year: one for 
each Sunday of the month; and when he 
passed on to another month’s duty in 
the next place he repeated them. The 
surroundings suggested them obviously : 
Beauty, Rest, Power, Majesty; and they 
were more like little confidential talks than 
sermons. Moreover, incidents from the 
life of the place—the escape of a tourist, 
the accident to a guide, and what rot, 
usually came ready to hand to point a 
moral. One summer, however, tere 
occurred a singular adventure that he has 
never yet been able to introduce into a 
sermon. Only in private conversation 
with souls as full of faith as himself does 
he ever mention it. And the short recital 
always begins with a sentence more or 
less as follows : 

“... Talking of the wondrous ways 
of God, and the little understanding of 
the children of men, I am always struck 
by the huge machinery He sometimes 
adopts to accomplish such delicate and 
apparently insignificant ends. I remember 
once when I was doing summer ‘duty’ 
In a Swiss resort high up among the 
mountains of the Valais . . .” 

And then follows the curious occurrence 
I was once privileged to hear, and have 
obtained permission to re-tell, duly dis- 
guised. 

In the particular mountain village where 
he was taking a month’s duty at the time, 
his church was full every Sunday—so full 


indeed that twice a week he held after- 
noon services for those who cared to 
worship more quietly. And to these little 
ceremonies, beloved of his own heart, 
came two persons regularly who attracted 
his attention in spite of himself. They 
sat together at the back ; shared the same 
books, although there was no necessity to 
do so; courted the shadowy corners of 
the pews: in a word, they came to wor- 
ship one another, not to worship God. 

But the clergyman took a broad view. 
Courtships fostered in the holy atmo- 
sphere of the sacred building were more 
likely to be true than those fanned to 
flame in the feverish surroundings of the 
dance-room. And true love is ever an 
offering to God. He knew the couple, 
too. ‘The man, quiet, earnest, well over 
forty ; the girl, young, dashing, spirited, 
leader in mischief, hard to believe sincere, 
flirting with more than one. In spite of 
the careful concealment with which she 
covered their proceedings, choosing the 
deserted afternoon service rather than the 
glare of the garden or ball-room for their 
talks, the couple were marked. The differ- 
ence in their ages, characters, and appear- 
ance singled them out, as much as the 
general knowledge that she was rich, vain, 
flighty, while he was poor, strenuous, living 
a life of practical charity in London, that 
precluded gaiety or pleasure, so called. 

“What can she see in that dull man 
twice her age?” the elder women said 
to one another—the answer generally 
being that it probably amused the girl to 
turn him so easily round her little finger. 
‘*What a chance for her fortune to be 
well spent!” reflected one or two. While 
the men, when they said anything at all, 
contented themselves with: ‘ Pretty hard 
hit, isn’t he? A fine fellow, though! Hope 
he gets her !” 

It is always somewhat pathetic to see 
a man of real value fall before the con- 
quering beauty of an ordinary young girl 
of the world. ‘The clergyman, however, 
with an eye for spiritual values, even 
deeply hidden, divined that beneath her 
lightness and love for conquest’s sake 
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there lay the desire for something more 
real. And he guessed, though at first the 
wish may have been father to the thought 
only, that it was the elder man’s fine zeal 
and power that attracted the butterfly in 
spite of herself towards a life that was 
more worth living. Hers, after all, he 
telt, was a soul worth “ saving”; and this 
middle-aged man, perhaps, was the force 
God brought into her life to provide her 
with the opportunity of escape—could she 
but seize it. 

So far Ambleside’s story runs along 
ordinary lines enough. One sees his man 
and girl without further detail. From 
this point, however, it slips into a stride 
where the sense of proportion seems 
somehow lost, or else ‘man’s little un- 
derstanding” is too close to the thing to 
obtain the proper perspective. Ifany one 
but this devout and clear-headed clergy- 
man told the tale, one might say “ Fancy,” 
* Delusion,” or any other expression that 
seemed suitable. But to hear him tell it, 
with that air of conviction and truth, in 
those short, abrupt, even jerky sentences, 
that left so much to the imagination, and 
with that pallor of the skin that threw 
into such vivid contrast the fire burning in 
his far-seeing blue eyes—to sit close to him 
and hear the story grow in that tense low 
voice, was to know beyond all question 
that he spoke of something real and 
actual, in the same sense that a train or 
St. Paul’s Cathedral are real and actual. 

What he saw, he really saw: though 
the sight may have been of a kind un- 
familiar to the majority. He was used as 
a real pawn in a real game. ‘The girl’s 
life and soul were rescued, so to speak, 
by the marriage brought about, and her 
forces of mind and spirit lifted bodily for 
what they were worth into the scheme 
that God had ordained for them from 
the beginning of the world. Only—the 
machinery brought to bear upon the end 
in view seemed so prodigious, so extra- 
ordinary, so unnecessary. One thinks 
of the sentence with which Ambleside 
always began his tale. One wonders. 
Sut no one who heard the tale ever asked 
questions at its close. There was ab- 
solutely nothing to say. 

Even to the smallest details the affair 
seemed thought out and planned, for that 
particular Tuesday Ambleside _ started 
without the guide-porter who usually 
carried his telescope, camera, and lunch. 
He went off at six a.m., with merely an 
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ice-axe and a small knapsack containing 
food and Shetland vest, for the summit. 

It was one of those days towards the 
end of August when some quality in the 
atmosphere —usually sign of approaching 
rain—brings the mountains uncannily 
close, yet, at the same time, sets out 
every detail of pinnacle, precipice, and 
ridge with a terror of size and grandeur 
that makes one realise their true and 
gigantic scale. They press up close, yet 
at the sarhe time stand away in the depths 
of. the sky like unattainable masses in 
some dream world. This mingling of 
proximity and distance has a confusing 
effect upon the eye. When Ambleside 
toiled up the zigzags without actually 
looking beyond, he felt that the towering 
massif of the Valais Alps all about him 
loomed very close ; but when he stopped 
for breath and raised his eyes steadily 
into their detail, he felt that their distance 
was too great to be conquered by any 
little two-legged being like himself merely 
taking steps. And as he rose out of the 
valley into the clearer strata of air this 
effect increased. ‘The whole scale of the 
chain of Alps about him seemed raised to 
an immeasurably higher power than he 
had ever known. He felt like an insect 
crawling over the craters of the moon. 
The prodigious, giant splendours of the 
scenery all round oppressed him more 
than ever before with his own futile 
littleness, and at the same time made 
him conscious of the grandeur of his soul 
before the God who had set him and his 
kind above all this chaos of tumbled 
planet. 

He thought of the mountains as part 
of the “ garment of God,” and of nature 
as expressing some portion of the Deity 
that was not intended to be expressed by 


-man—all part of His purpose, alive with 


His informing will. This glory of the 
inanimate Alps linked on to some stranger 
glory in himself that interpreted for him, 
as in a mystical revelation, God’s thunder- 
ing message and purpose as known in 
the great forms and moods of nature. 
Closely in touch with the spirit of the 
mountains he was ; glad to be alone. 
This, in a sentence, expresses his mood: 
that the mountains accepted him, Forces 
in his deepest being that were akin to 
the life of the planet. on which he made 
his tiny track rose up and_ triumphed. 
Over the treacherous Pas d’Iliez, where 
he usually felt giddy and unsafe, he felt 


























“There in front of him lay a scrap of paper embedded in the snow.” 
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this morning only exhilaration. The gulf 
yawning at his feet touched him with i 
splendour, not its terror. 

Thus, feeling inclined to shout and run, 
he eventually reached the desolate valley 
of rock and shale that lies, ufrelieved by 
a single blade of grass, between the glacier- 
covered slopes that shut it in impassably 
on three sides. ‘lhe bed of this valley 
lies some 7,000 feet above the sea. The 
peaks and ridges that rear about it reach 
12,000 feet. Here, being a good climber, 
he rested for the first time at the end 
of two hours’ steady ascent. ‘The air 
nipped. ‘The loneliness and desolation 
were very impressive. Beyond him hung 
the glaciers like immense thick blankets 
of blue-white upon the steep slopes, drop- 
ping from time to time lumps of ice into 
the shale-strewn valley below. For the 
sun shining in a cloudless sky was fierce. 
The clergyman, before attacking the long 
snow-field that began at his very feet, 
took out his blue spectacles and dis- 
entangled the cord. He ate some 
chocolate, and took the dried prunes 
from his knapsack, knowing that thirst 
would soon be upon him, and that ice- 
water was not for drinking. 

“What a mite I am, to be sure, amid 
all this appalling wilderness!” he ex- 
claimed ; “and how splendid to be able 
to hold my own!” 

And then it was, just as he stood up 
to arrange the glasses on his forehead, 
ready to pull down at a moment’s notice, 
that he became aware of something that 


was strange—unaccustomed. Through 
the giant splendours of the scorching 
August day, across all this stupendous 


scenery of desolation and _ loneliness, 
something fine as a needle, delicate as a 
hair, had begun picking at his mind. 
The idea came to him that he was no 
longer alone. Like a man who hears 
his name called out of darkness he turned 
instinctively to find the speaker ; almost 
as though some one had been speaking 
to him for a considerable time, and he 
had only just had his attention drawn to 
it. He looked keenly up and down the 
immense, deserted valley. 

In every direction, however, he saw 
nothing but miles of rock, dazzling snow- 
fields, dark precipices, and endless peaks 
cutting the blue sky overhead with teeth 
that gleamed like burnished steel. It 
was desolation everywhere. The gentle 
wind that fanned his cheek made no 
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the stones. There was 
neither tree nor grass for it to rustle 
through. No bird’s wing whirred the 
air; and the far-off falling of a hundred 
cascades was of too regular and mono- 
tonous a character to have taken on the 
quality of a voice or the rhythm of uttered 
words. He examined, so far as he could, 
the enormous sides of mountain about 
him, and the great soaring ridges. It 
was just possible some climber in distress 
had spied him out, and shouted down 
upon him from the heights. But he 
searched in vain. ‘There was no moving 
human figure. The sound, if sound it 
had been, was not repeated; only he 
was no longer alone, as before. That, 
at least, was certain. He nibbled 
more chocolate, put a couple of sour 
prunes into his mouth to suck, arranged 
the blue snow-glass over his eyes, and 
started on again for a steady pull up to 
the next ridge. 

And as he rose the scale of the sur- 
rounding mountains rose appallingly with 
him. The true distance of the peaks 
proclaimed itself ; the tremendous reaches 
that from below appeared telescoped up 
into a little space opened up and stretched 
themselves. The hour grew into two. 
It was considerably after twelve before 
he reached the avéte where he had 
promised himself lunch. And all the 


sound against 


way, without ceasing, the idea that he 
was being accompanied remained _in- 


mind. It troubled and 
perplexed him. Perhaps it frightened 
him a little, too. More than once it 
came close enough to make him pause 
and consider whether he should continue 
or turn back. 

For the curious part of it was that this 


sistent in his 


idea exercised a direct and deliberate 
effect upon him. By a hundred little 
details that seemed to be spontaneous 


until he examined them, it kept suggest- 
ing somehow that he should change his 
route. Something in his consciousness 
grew that had not been there before. He 
thought of a bird bringing tiny morsels 
of grass and twig until a nest formed. 
In this way the steady stream of thoughts 
from somewhere outside himself came 
nesting in his brain until at length they 
ac quired the consistency of an impression, 
next of a distinct desire, lastly, the 
momentum of a definite intention. They 
acted upon his volition, stirring softly 
among the roots of his will. Before he 




















realised how it had quite come about he 
had changed his mind. 

“Instead of going on to the top, as I 
intended,” he said to-himself, as he sat 
on the dizzy ledge munching hard-boiled 
eggs and sugar sandwiches, “I shall 
strike off to the left and find my way 
back into the valley again. That, I think, 
would be—nicer !” 

He had no real reason; he invented 
none. 

And the moment he said it there was 
a sense of pressure removed, a conscious- 
ness of relief, the knowledge, in a word, 
that he was following a route that it was 
desired he should follow. 

To a man, of course, whose habit it 
was to seek often the will of a personal 
Deity he worshipped, there was nothing 
very out-of-the-way in all this, although 
he never remembered to have felt any 
guidance so distinctly and forcibly indi- 
cated before. ‘The feeling that he was 
being “ guided” now became a certainty, 
and in order to follow instructions as well 
as possible he made his will of no 
account and opened himself to receive 
the slightest token this other Directing 
Agency might care to vouchsafe. 

After lunch, therefore, he struck out a 
diagonal course across a steep snow-slope 
that would eventually bring him down 
again to the valley a little nearer its head. 
And before he had gone a hundred yards 
he ran into the track of another climber. 
The marks were a couple of days old, 
perhaps, for in their hollows lay little 
heaps of fine snow-dust, freshly blown. 
Judging by the size there had been two 
men. He noted the trace of the ice-axe 
and the occasional streak of the trailing 
rope. The men had made straight for 
the valley far below. Here and there 
they had glissaded. Here and there, too, 
they had also tumbled gloriously, for the 
snow was tossed about by their flounder- 
ing. Yet there was no danger; no 
precipices intervened; the snow sloped 
without a break right down into the shale 
below. 

“Tl follow their example,” said the 
Rey. Phillip Ambleside. He strapped on 
the extra leather seat he carried for slid- 
ing and sat down. A moment later he 
was sushing at high speed over the hard 
surface. ‘here were hollows of softer 
snow, however, which stopped him from 
tume to time, drifts as it were into which 
he plunged, and from which he emerged, 
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wet and shivering. Then he stood up 
and leaned on his axe, trying to glissade 
on his feet. For this, however, the sur- 
face was not smooth enough. ‘The result 
was, he tumbled, rolled, slid, sat down, 
and took immense gliding strides. It was 
very exhilarating. He revelled in it. 

But all the while he kept his eyes 
sharply about him, for in his heart he felt 
that he was obeying that guiding Influence 
so strongly impressed upon him—the 
Power that had persuaded him to change 
his route, and was now leading him to 
some particular point with some particular 
purpose. Now, too, for the first time a 
vague sense of calamity touched him. 
Once introduced, it grew. Soon it 
amounted to a positive foreboding, a 
presentiment of disaster almost. He 
could not avoid the idea that he was 
being led by supernatural means to the 
scene of some catastrophe where he was 
to prove of use—a rescue, an arrival in 
the nick of time to save some one. He 
actually looked about him already for— 
yes, for the body. And through his sub- 
conscious mind, with the force of habit, ran 
the magnificent use he could make of it 
all in a future sermon. 

Yet nothing came. The tracks of the 
other men stretched clear and unbroken 
into the valley of rocks below. He traced 
the wavering thin line the whole way 
down. 

“It’s nothing to do with ‘hese men, at 
any rate,” he said to himself, as he sat 
down for the final slide that should take 
him to the bottom of the slope. “No 
accident could possibly have happened 
here. The snow’s too soft, and there are 
no rocks to fall over or . . .” 

The sentence, or the thought, whichever 
it was, remained unfinished, for the mouth 
of the Rev. Phillip was stopped temporarily 
with wet snow as he lost his balance and 


rushed sideways with an _ undignified 
plunge into a drifted hollow. His eyes 


were blinded, his feet twisted, the skin 
of his back drenched and icy. He rose 
spluttering and gasping. Luckily his axe 
had a leather loop, or he would have lost 
it; as it was, his slouch hat was already a 
hundred feet below, sliding and turning 
like a top on its way to the bottom, 
followed by the snow-goggles. 

And in the act of brushing himself free 
of snow, the truth came to him. It was 


as though a hand had struck him on the 
back and pointed —as though a voice had 
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uttered the five words : ‘‘ Zhzs is the place. 
Look!” 

Swiftly, searchingly, keenly he looked, 
and saw—nothing ; nothing, at least, that 
explained the impression of disaster that 
had possessed him. There was no body 
certainly, nor any sign of an accident ; no 
place, indeed, where an accident could 
possibly have come about. He dug 
quickly in the loose snow with his axe, 
but the snow was barely two feet deep in 
this particular hollow, and all round it 
was a hard surface of smoothly and tightly 
packed stuff that was almost ice. Nothing 
bigger than a cat could have lain buried 
there ! 

“This is the place! Look well!” the 
words seemed to ring in his ears. 

Yet the more he looked and saw 
nothing, the more strongly beat this 
message upon his brain. ‘This was the 
place where he was to come, where he 
was to fulfil some purpose, to find some- 
thing, do something, accomplish the end 
intended by the Will that had so carefully 
guided him all day. ‘The feeling was 
positive ; not to be denied. It was, at 
the same time, distressingly vast—mighty. 

Fixing himself securely against his axe, 
he stood and stared. The sun beat back 
into his face from the glittering snow on 
all sides. Tremendous black precipices 
towered not far behind him; to his left 
rolled the frozen mass of the huge glacier, 
its pinnacles of tottering ice catching the 
afternoon sun ; to his right stretched into 
bewildering distance the interminable and 
desolate reaches of shale and moraine till 
the eye rested upon summits of a dozen 
peaks that literally swam in the sky where 
white clouds streamed westwards. ‘There 
was no sound but falling water, no sign 
of humanity except the single track of 
those other climbers, no indication of any 
disturbance upon the vast face of nature 
that spread all about him, immense, still, 
terrific. 

Then, piercing the monotony of the 
falling water, a faint sound of fluttering, 
heard for the first time, reached his ear. 
He turned as at the sound of a pistol- 
shot in the direction whence it came— 
but again saw nothing. The sound 
ceased. From the slope below came a 
breath of icy wind that made him shiver, 
and with it, he fancied, came the faint 
hissing noise of his sliding hat and 
spectacles. This, perhaps, was the sound 
he had heard as “ fluttering.” 





At length, after prolonged and vain 
searching, the clergyman decided there 
was nothing for him to do but continue 
his journey, for the sun was getting low, 
and he had a long way to go before dark- 
ness could be regarded with equanimity, 
He felt exhausted, wearied, impatient too 
if the truth were told, yet ashamed of his 
impatience. 

“If this is all rvea/,” he argued under 
his breath, ‘‘ why isn’t it made clear what 
I’m to do?” 

And immediately upon the heels of the 
thought came again that faint and curious 
sound of something fluttering. 

Now, there can be no question that he 
understood perfectly well that this sound 
of fluttering had a direct connection with 
the whole purpose of the day—that it 
was the clue to his presence in this parti- 
cular spot, and that he had been forced 
to halt here by means of his fall in order 
that he might investigate something or 
other on this very spot. He knew it; 
he felt it. But he was too impatient, 
too cold, too weary to spend any further 
time over it all. Alarm, too, was plucking 
uneasily at his reins. 

So this time he affected to ignore the 
sound. Leaning back on his axe he 
threw his body into position for sliding 
down to the bottom of the slope. In 
another second he would have started— 
when something that froze him into the 
immobility of a terror worse than death 
arrested him with a Power beyond any- 
thing he had ever known before in his 
life—a Power that seemed to carry behind 
it the pressure of the entire universe. 

There, close beside him in this moun- 
tain wilderness, had risen up suddenly 
a Face—close as the handle of the ice- 
axe he so tightly grasped, yet at the same 
time so far away, so immense, so stu- 
pendous in scale that he has never under- 
stood to this day how it was he could 
have perceived that it was—a Face. Yet 
a face it undoubtedly was, a living face ; 
and its eyes—its regard, at any rate, for 
eyes he divined rather than saw—were 
focussed upon some object that lay at 
his very feet. 

Clammy with fear, his heart thumping 
dreadfully, he dropped back upon the 
snow. Without looking at any particular 
detail he became aware that the entire 
world of giant scenery about him was 
involved in the building up of this ap- 
palling Countenance, whose gaze was 



































directed upon a tiny point immediately 
before him—the point, he now perceived, 
whence proceeded that familiar little 
sound of fluttering. 

Words obviously fail him when he 
attempts to describe the terror of this 
Visage that rose about him through the 
day. Pallid and immense, it seemed to 
sketch itself against the wastes of grey 
rock, with entire slopes of snow upon 
the cheeks, ridged and furrowed by pre- 
cipice and cliff, with torn clouds of flying 
hair that streaked the blue, and the ex- 
panse of glaciers for the splendid brows. 
Across it the dark line of two moraines 
tilted for eyebrows, and the massive 
columns of compressed strata embedded 
in the whole structure of the mountain 
chain bulged for the muscles of the awful 
neck. . . . Moreover, the shoulders upon 
which it all rested—the vast framework 
of body that he divined below—the dizzy 
drop in space where such fearful limbs 
must seek their resting place ! 

His mind went reeling. ‘The titanic 
proportions of this Countenance of splen- 
dour threatened in some horrible way 
to overwhelm his life. Its calmness, its 
immobility, its remorseless fixity of mien 
petrified him. The thought that he had 
dared to question it, to put himself in 
Opposition to its purpose, even to be im- 
patient with it—this turned all his soul 
within him soft and dead with a kind of 
ultimate terror that bereft him of any 
clear memory, perhaps momentarily, too, 
of consciousness. 

The clergyman ¢hinks he fainted. Ex- 
actly what happened, probably, he never 
knew or realised. All that he can say in 
attempting to describe it is that he found 
his own eyes caught up and carried away 
in the gigantic stream of vision that this 
Face of Mountains poured upon the 
ground—caught up and directed upon a 
liny little white object that fluttered in 
the wind at his very feet. 

He saw what the Face was looking at 
and wished him to look at. It made him 
see what it saw. 

For there, in front of him, unnoticed 
hitherto, lay a scrap of paper half em- 
bedded in the snow. Automatically he 
stooped and picked it up. It was an 
envelope bearing the printed inscription 
of an hotel in the village. It was sealed. 
On the outside, in a fine handwriting, he 
read the Christian name of a man. Open- 
ing the corner he saw inside a small 
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lock of dark-coloured hair. ‘This 
a 

And it was just at this moment that the 
snow where his feet rested gave way, 
and he started off at full speed to slide 
to the bottom of the slope, where he only 
just stopped himself in time to prevent 
shooting with a violent collision into a 
mass of shale and loose stones. 

In less than thirty seconds it had all 
happened ... and the swift descent 
and tumble had shaken him back as it 
were into a normal state of mind. But 
the oppression that had burdened him all 
day was gone. The mountains looked as 
usual. An indescribable sense of relief 
came over him. He felt a free agent 
once more—no longer guided, pushed, 
directed. He had fulfilled the purpose. 

Putting the little envelope in his inside 
pocket, he picked up his slouch hat and 
snow-goggles, ate some chocolate and 
dried prunes, and started off at a brisk 
pace for his return journey of three hours 
to the village and—dinner. And the 
whole way home the grandeur of that Face, 
with its splendid pallor and its expres- 
sion of majesty, haunted him with inde- 
scribable sensations. With it, however, 
all the time ran the accompanying 
thought: ‘‘What a tremendous business 
for so smalla result! All that vast 
manceuvring, all that terror of the imagina- 
tion, and all that complex pressure upon 
my insignificant spirit merely: in the end 
to find a wisp of girl’s hair in an envelope 
evidently fallen from the pocket of some 
careless climber ! ” 

The more the Rev. Phillip Ambleside 
thought about it, the more bewildered he 
felt. He was uncommonly glad, how- 
ever, to get in before dark. The memory 
of that Mountain Countenance was no 
agreeable companion for the forest paths 
and lonely slopes through which his way 
led in the dusk. 

That same night it so happened, before 
he was able to take any steps to trace the 
owner of the little envelope, there was a 
Bal de Tétes at the principal hotel. Al- 
though the clergyman was on the Enter- 
tainment Committee which organised the 
simple gaieties of the place, he held that 
honorary position only as a personal com- 
pliment to himself ; he did not as a rule 
take an active part in the details, nor did 
he as a general rule attend the balls. 

This particular night, however, he 
strolled down to the hotel, and after a little 


was 
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conversation with one or two friends in 
the hall he made his way to a secluded 
corner of the glass gallery where the 
dancers sat out between times, and lit his 
pipe for a quiet smoke. From behind 
the shelter of a large sham palm, he was 
able to see all he wanted of the ball-room, 
to hear the music, and to take in the 
pleasant sight of all the people enjoying 
themselves. And the sight did him good. 
He liked to see it. A number were in 
costume, which added to the _pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. Perhaps he sat 
more in the shadows than he knew, or 
perhaps the dancers who came to “sit 
out” near him in the gallery did not 
realise how their voices carried. Several 
couples, as the evening advanced, came 
so close to him that, had he wished, he 
could have overheard easily every word 
they uttered. He did not wish, however. 
His mind was busy with thoughts of its 
own. That haunting scene of desolation 
in the mountains obsessed him still ; and 
about ten o'clock, his pipe being finished, 
he was on the point of getting up to leave, 
when two dancers came and sat down 
immediately behind him and began to talk 
in such very distinct tones that it was 


impossible to avoid hearing every single 
word they uttered. 

The clergyman pushed his chair aside 
to make room to go, when, in doing so, 
he threw a passing glance at the couple— 


and instantly recognised them. ‘The girl, 
a Carmen, and a verygbecoming Carmen, 
was the one who frequented his afternoon 
services, and the man, who wore simple 
evening dress and was not in costume at 
all, was the middle-aged Englishman who 
had been at her heels like a slave all the 
summer. They were absorbed in one 
another, and evidently unaware of his 
presence. 

To say that he hesitated would not be 
true. Some force beyond himself simply 
took him by the shoulders, and pushed 
him back into the chair. Against his own 
will—for Mr. Ambleside was no eaves- 
dropper—he remained there deliberately 
to listen. 

In telling the story he tells it just lke 
this, making no excuses for conduct that 
was certainly dishonourable. He declares 
he could not help himself; the instinct 
was too imperious to be disobeyed. 
Again, as in the afternoon, he understood 
that he was merely being used as a pawn 
in the game, a game of great importance 
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to some intelligence that saw through to 
the distant end. 

The man was quiet, but tremendously 
in earnest, with the kind of steady manner 
that no woman likes unless she finds it in 
her to respond with a similar sincerity, 
Under the bronze his skin showed pale a 
little. He began to speak the instant they 
sat down ; and in his voice was passion. 

‘“‘T want you, and I want your money, 
and I want your life and soul—everything,” 
he said, evidently continuing a conversa- 
tion; ‘‘your youth and energy, yourtalents, 
your will, all that is you and yours—a//.” 
His voice was pitched very low, yet with- 
out tremor. He was playing the whole 
stake, as a strong man of middle age plays 
it when he is utterly in earnest. ‘ For 
my scheme, for our scheme, for God’s 
scheme I want you; and no one else but 
you will do. I want you to awake, and 
change your life, and be your true, fine 
self. We can make a success, you and 
I, a success for ourselves and for others, 
I shall never give you up until—until 
you give yourself to the world, or ”—his 
voice dropped very low—*“ to another.” 

The clergyman waited breathlessly for 
the answer. The man’s words vibrated 
with such suppressed fire that only a 
serious reply could be forthcoming. But 
for a space Carmen merely toyed with her 
fan, the little red spangled fan that swung 
from a single finger. Behind the black 
domino her eyes sparkled, but the ex- 
pression of her face,was hidden. 

“The difference in age is nothing,” 
he continued almost sternly. ‘“‘ For me, 
you are ¢#e woman, and for you I will 
prove that I am ¢4e man. I see clean 
through to the great soul hidden in you. 
I can bring it out. I can make you real 
—a soul of value in the big order of 
God’s purposes. What can,these boys 
ever be, or do, for you? I’ve got a big, 
useful, practical scheme that can use you, 
just as it can use me. And my great 
unselfish love has picked you out of the 
whole world as the one woman necessary. 
Will you come to me ?” 

Still the girl was silent. She tapped 
him on the knee two or three times, 
would-be playfully, with the tip of her 
fan. Her head was bent down a little. 

“And I’m strong,” he went on earn- 
estly; ‘I’m a man. The power in me 
recognises and calls to the power in you. 
Let me hold you and mould you, and 
let us take the fine, high life together. 





“**And with it gou have lost also—me/’” 
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Drop this life of child’s play you’ve been 


leading. Come to me; my arms are 
hungry for you! But I want you for a 
higher purpose than my own happiness 
—though I swear I can make you happy 
as no woman in this world has ever be- 
fore been happy. And without you,” he 
added more softly, after a slight pause, 
“this splendid scheme of mine, of ours, 
can come to nothing. For I cannot do 
it alone—and there is only one You in 
the world. Answer me, Mary. It was 
to-night, remember, you promised. I 
leave to-morrow, and London days lie 
far ahead. Give me your answer to go 
back with.” 

It was a curious way to make love. 
The reverend gentleman thought he had 
never heard anything quite like it. An 
ordinary frivolous girl, of course, would 
have been impatient long ago. But the 
fine passion of the man broke everywhere 
through his rather lame words, and set 
something in the air about them aflame. 
The violins sounded thin and _ trashy 
compared to the rhythm of this earnest 
voice; all the glitter of the ball-room 
seemed cheap—the costume of Carmen 
absurdly incongruous. Mr. Ambleside 
slipped back somehow into the key of 
the afternoon when Cosmic Powers had 
held direct communion with his soul. 
He understood that he was meant to 


listen. Something big was in progress, 
something important in a high sense. 


He did listen—to every word. It was 
Carmen speaking now; but her voice 
marred the picture. It was thin, trifling, 
even affected. 

“It’s very flattering,” she simpered, “but 
—don’t you see—it means the end of all 
my fun and enjoyment in life. You’re so 
fearfully in earnest. You'd exhaust me 
in the first week!” She cocked her 
pretty head on one side, holding the fan 
against her cheek. Something, neverthe- 
less, belied the lightness of her words, 
the listener felt. 

“But Til teach you a different kind of 
happiness,” replied the man eagerly, “so 
that you’ll never again want this passing 
excitement, this ‘unrest which men mis- 
call delight.’ Give me your answer—now. 
I see it in your eyes. Let me go away 
to-morrow with this great new happiness 
in my heart.” He leaned forward. “ Tell 
me now, Mary. Let your real self speak 
He took her fan away 


She clapped 


out once for all!” 
and she made no resistance. 
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her hands in her jap, still looking at him 
mischievously through her mask. 

“ Let’s wait till we meet later in town,” 
she sighed at length prettily, coaxingly, 
“‘T shall be able to enjoy myself here then 
for the rest of the summer first—I feel so 
young for such a programme.” 

But the man cut her short. 

“ Now,” he said, holding her steadily 
with his eyes. ‘‘ You said that to me a year 
ago, remember. I have waited ever since. 
It is your youth I want.” . 

The girl played with him for another 
ten minutes, while the clergyman listened, 
wondering greatly at the other’s patience. 
Clearly, she delighted to feel his great love 
beating up against the citadel she meant 
in the end to yield. The lighter side of 
her was vastly interested and amused by 
it; but all the time the deeper part was 
ready with its answer. It was only that 
the ‘‘child” in her wanted to enjoy itself 
a little longer before it capitulated for ever 
to the strength that should take her cap- 
tive, and lead her by sharp ways of sacrifice 
to the high réle she was ineant to fill. 

It would all have vexed and wearied 
Mr. Ambleside exceedingly, but for this 
singular feeling that it was part of some 
much larger scheme of which he might 
never know the whole perhaps, but in 
which he was playing his little part with a 
secret thrill. ‘Through the tawdry glitter 
of that scented ball-room he saw again that 
terrible white-lipped Face, and felt the 
measure of this great purpose rolling past 
him—immense, remorseless—which, for 
all its splendour, could include even so 
small a thing as this vain and silly girl. 
The tide of it rose about him with a flood 
of power. He glanced at the small black 
domino of the Carmen opposite him. . - 
he saw the little flashing eyes, the pert 
lips and mouth—thinking with something 
like a shudder of that other Countenance 
in the hollow of whose eyes hid tempests, 
yet which could look down upon a tiny 
fluttering paper, because that paper was 
an item of importance in its great scheme 
of which both beginning and end were 
nevertheless veiled. ... 

His thoughts must have wandered for a 
time. The conversation, at any rate, had 
meanwhile taken a singular turn, ‘The 
girl was on her feet, the man facing her. 

“Then what is this test of yours?” he 
was saying, half serious, half laughing— 
“this test which you say will prove how 
much I care?” 

















The girl put back between her lips the 
small red rose that was part of the 
Carmen costume. Either it was that 
the stalk made her lisp a little, or else 
that a sudden rush of the violins in the 
waltz drowned her words. The Reverend 
Phillip, standing there trembling—he 
never quite understood why he should 
have awaited her answer so nervously— 
only caught the second half of her phrase. 

“«  .., that I gave you in this very 
room six weeks ago, and that you pro- 
mised to carry about with you always?” he 
heard the end of her sentence, in a voice 
that for the first time that evening was 
serious; “because, if you’ve kept your 
word in a small thing like that I can trust 
you to keep it in bigger things. It was a 
part of myself, you know, that little bit 
of hair!” She laughed deliciously in his 
face, raising herself on tiptoe with her 
hands behind her back. ‘‘ You said so 
yourself, didn’t you? You promised it 
should never, ever leave you.” 

The man made a curiously sudden 
gesture as though a pain beyond his 
control passed through him. His hands 
were on the back of a chair. The chair 
squeaked audibly along the polished floor 
beneath a violent momentary pressure. 
He looked straight into his companion’s 
eyes, but made no immediate reply. 

Catmen’s gaze behind the black mask 
became hard. With a truly feminine 
idiocy she was obviously playing this 
whim as a serious move in the game. 

“For if you have lost that,” she _con- 
tinued, her face flushing beneath the 
paint, “how can you expect to keep the 
rest of me, the important part of me?” 
She spoke as though she believed that 
he, too, was half-playing—that the next 
minute he would put his hand into his 
pocket and produce it. His delay, his 
awkwardness, above all his silence, 
angered her.. For the surface of her 
self-contradictory character was obviously 
—minx, 

After a pause that seemed interminable 
the man spoke, and for the first time his 
deep voice shook a little. 

“This time to-morrow night you shall 
have it,” he said 

“But you’re leaving, you said, in the 
morning!” The tone was piqued and 
shrill. 

“1 shall stay another day—on _pur- 
pose.” A pause followed. 

Then you really have lost it—envelope 
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and all—with your name in my writing 
on the outside, and my hair for all to 
recognise who find it—and to sneer.” 

Her eyes flashed as she said it. The 
girl was disappointed, incensed, furious. 
It was all silly enough, of course, and 
utterly out of proportion. But how silly 
and childish real life is apt to be at such 
moments, only those who have reached 
middle age and have observed closely 
can know. At the time, to the clergyman 
who stood there listening and observing, 
it seemed genuinely poignant, even tragic. 

“Until the day before yesterday it had 
never left me for a single instant,” he said 
at length. “I was in the mountains— 
glissading with your brother. It fell out 
of my pocket with a lot of other papers. 
I lost it on the upper snow slopes of the 
Dents Blanches x5 

The rest of his words were drowned by 
an inrush of people, for the band was 
beginning a two-step and couples were 





sorting themselves and _ seeking their 
partners. A Frenchman, dressed as 


Napoleon, came up to claim his dance. 
Carmen was swept away. Scornfully, 
angrily, with concentrated resentment in 
her voice and manner, she turned upon 
her heel, and from the lips that bit the 
stalk of the small red rose came the 
significant words: 

“* And with it you have also lost—me !” 

She was gone. Perhaps the Reverend 
Phillip Ambleside only imagined the tears 
in her voice. He never knew, and had 
no time to think, for he found himself 
looking straight into the eyes of the lover, 
thus absurdly rejected, and who now 
became aware of his close presence for 
the first time. Even then the absurdity 
of the whole situation did not wholly 
reveal itself. It came later with reflection 
At the moment he felt that it was all like 
a vivid and singular dream in which the 
values and proportions were oddly ex- 
aggerated, yet in which the sense of 
tragedy was distressingly real. His heart 
went out to the faithful and patient man 
who was being so trifled with, yet who 
might be in danger of losing by virtue of 
his very simplicity what was to be of real 
value in his life—and scheme. 

“It’s my move now,” was the thought 
in his mind as he took a step forward. 

‘The other, embarrassed and annoyed to 
discover that the whole scene had probably 
been overheard, made an awkward move- 
ment to withdraw, but before he could do 
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so, the clergyman approached him. Only 
one step was necessary. He moved up 
from behind a palm, and drawing his hand 
from an inner pocket, he handed across to 
him a white envelope bearing the printed 
name of the hotel and a neat inscription 
in feminine writing just below it. 

“T found this on the snow slopes of the 
Dents Blanches this afternoon,” he said 
courteously. The other stared him steadily 
in the face—his colour coming and going 
quickly. ‘Take it to her and say that 
after all it was you—you, who were 
applying the test—that you wished to see 
if for so small a thing she was ready to 
reject so true a love. And, pray, pardon 
this interference which—er—chance has 
placed in my power. The matter, I need 
hardly say, is entirely between yourself 
and me.” 

The man took the paper awkwardly, a 
soft smile of gratitude and comprehension 
dawning in his eyes. He began to 
stammer a few words, but the clergyman 
did not stay to listen. He bowed politely 
and left him. 

He went out of the hotel into the night, 
and a wind from the surrounding snow 
slopes brushed his face with its touch of 
great spaces. He looked up and saw the 
crowding stars, brilliant as in winter. The 
mountains in this faint light seemed 
incredibly close. Slowly he walked up 
the little village street to his rooms in the 
chalet by the church. 

And suddenly the true proportion of 
normal things in this little life returned to 
him, and with it a sharp realisation of the 
triviality of the scene he had been forced 
to witness—and of the horrible grandeur 
of the means by which he had been 
dragged, by the scruff of his priestly neck 
as it were, so awkwardly into the middle 
‘of it all: merely to provide a scrap of 
evidence the loss of which threatened to 
bring about a foolish estrangement, and 
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might conceivably have prevented a 
marriage of apparently insignificant im- 
portance. 

He felt as though the machinery of the 
entire solar system had been employed to 
help a pair of ants carry a-pine needle 
too heavy for them to the top of the 
nest. 

And then a moment’s reflection brought 
to him another thought. For who could 
say what the result of this marriage might 
be? Who could say that from just the 
exact combination of those two forces— 
the earnest man, and the lighter girl—a 
son might not be born who should shake 
the world and lead some cherished pur- 
pose of Deity to completion? For, truly, 
of the threads which weave into the 
pattern of life and out again, men see but 
the tiny section immediately beneath their 
eyes. The majority focus their gaze upon 
some detail—thus losing the view of the 
whole. The beginning and the end are 
for ever hidden ; and what appears insig- 
nificant and out of proportion when 
caught alone at close quarters, may reveal 
all the splendour of the Eternal Purpose 
when surveyed with the proper perspective 
—of the Infinite. ‘The Reverend Phillip 
Ambleside felt as if for a moment he had 
been lifted to a height whence he had 
caught perhaps a glimpse of these larger 
horizons. 

With his faith vastly strengthened, but 
his nerves considerably shaken, the clergy- 
man went to bed and slept the sleep of a 
just man who has done his duty by chance 
as it were. He had helped forward a 
purpose of which he really understood 
nothing, but which, he somehow felt, was 
bigger than anything with which he had so 
far been connected in his life. Some day— 
his faith whispered it next morning while 
he was preparing his sermon—he would 
see the matter in the proper perspective, 
and would understand. 
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ON THE UMBRELLA. 


OF LONDON ON A 


WET DAY, 


BY DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 
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from any feeling of pride, or con- 

tempt, or wilfulness; it is from 
something in my nature which forbids the 
use of an umbrella. Some people have 
a genius for umbrellas; they would appear 
incongruous without them, as would 
Harlequin without a wand. But I think 
they are unromantic people, with views 
about the sanctity of the top-hat. No 
hero ever carried an umbrella. A cane— 


| DO not possess one. This is not 


brelladom. But, since I am not in the 
way of these things, umbrellas are not 
for me. 

Consider their tyranny: they are for 
ever about the necks of their unfortunate 
owners, being lost, stolen, mislaid, in need 
of fresh covers, an agony to furl, and, if 
well furled, another agony to unfurl. 

Consider their appearance: a_ cross 
between a one-legged, evil-looking bird, 
with one circular bat-like wing which has 
a habit of turn- 





yes. A sword- 
stick—yes. An 
umbrella — no. 
“My darling,” 
said Edwin, 
placing his um- 
brella carefully 
upon the table 
——no, it can- 
not be written. 

And yet it 
rains, 

In fact, I feel 
that for any 
person between 
an Eastern 
potentate and 
Mrs. Gamp an 
umbrella is out 
of place. For 
the Great Khan 
the Umbrella 
of State carried 
overhead by a 
black servant ; 
for Mrs. Gamp 
that marvel of 
umbrellas—“a species of gig umbrella— 
the latter article in colour like a faded 
leaf, except where a circular patch of a 
lively blue had been dexterously let in at 
the top” ;—for me a cane, if you please. 

And yet it rains, 

Perhaps, did I live, like Mrs. Gamp, 
over a bird-fancier’s, drink a pint of the 
celebrated staggering ale, or real Old 
Brighton Tipper, to my supper; if, by 
chance, I had a Mrs. Harris for my friend, 
I might feel equal to the estate of um- 








“Policemen in shining capes sheltering under the lee 
of the lions.” 
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ing inside out 
at the mercy 
of the wind. 
One cannot be 
made into an 
object of ridi- 
cule by a cane, 
but no owner 
of an umbrella 
is certain for 
one moment of 
preserving his 
dignity on a 





windy day. 
And yet it 
rains. 


I confess to 
liking rain. 
When 1 am in 
the country on 
a fine day I 
love to think 
that it is 
raining in 
London. I 
love to think 
of Trafalgar Square gleaming wet, with 


policemen in shining capes sheltering 
under the lee of the lions. And the 


good clean rain of heaven comes hurtling 
down and washes out the memory of 
stupid speeches spoken there ; and makes 
all the cabs gleam, and the pavements 
shimmer ; and makes pools in the road, 
and puddles that will later reflect the stars. 
I love to think of such a vision of London 
in rain, when scattered people looking, 
under their umbrellas, like angry beetles, 








mud and messiness.” 


ie 
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Waiting for the omnibus. 
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across 

mud; 
ladies, 
wan and for- 
lorn, step as 
daintily as cats 
across the road, 
thinking, I 
make no doubt, 
that their hair 
is out of curl, 
waving aloft the 
nearly useless 
protection of 
a yard or so 
of wet silk 
stretched taut 
on steel ribs, 
which every 
moment threat- 
ens to blow 
away. 

And, above 
all—an impish 
thought, per- 
haps—lI love to 
think of the 


hurry 
seas of 
when 





thousands of umbrellas 


whose serried ranks fill yards of shelves 


in Scotland Yard, in every railway- 
station cloak-room, and who, I make 








*Now then! why don't you look where you're 
going?” 


“Ladies, wan and forlorn, step as daintily as cats across 
the road.” : 





certain, smile 
at the devilish 
ingenuity they 
showed in get- 
ting lost. 
These are 
pleasant pic- 
tures when one 
is in the country 
On a fine day, 
The commis- 
sionaire, who 
is tied like a 
slave to the 
huge umbrella 
at the shop 
door, is forced 
on such days 
to march to 
and from the 
doors: of carri- 
ages escorting 
ladies across a 
strip of watery 
pavement—a 
man bearing 
on his breast medals for valour; a hur- 
ried glimpse of well-shod feet, of rust- 
ling petticoat, of half-drowned spectators, 
and, above all, towering like an evil 














A collision avoided. 





god, Umbrella with arching 
ribs. 

An evil god it is. Do not 
men known for their probity, 
their donations to charities, 
admirable husbands, fathers 
of delightful children, shake 
and quiver at the temptations 
of Umbrella? It is raining. 
They are alone in the corri- 
dor of a club or the hall of a 
friend’s house. ‘They pause. 
“Take me,” whispers the 
silken voice of Umbrella; 
“take me. Ill is fair in rain 
or fog. I am yours; take 
me.” 

He who hesitates is lost. 
“Take me,” huskily whispers 
a cotton voice. “I am not 
worth much, but I can 
save your hat. No one 
will récognise my 
handle; I come of a 
large family, and we are 
all alike. Outside the 
bus drivers are in oil- 
skins—-there is no room 
inside the bus; I can save 
fare, and keep your hat 
spotted. Take me.” 


If he is a good man and strong he will 


pass by.. What will he pass 
not enough that this devi 
tempts mankind ; but so cra 
forced its ugly self into the 
especial shrines of surpassing 
have been designed for it. 

drain-pipe decorated with h 
sun-flowers ; for 


from 


For it is the 


ON THE .UMBRELLA 


Water-tight. 


you a cab 
being 
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servants spy upon the depart- 
ing guest, thereby outraging 
all the laws of hospitality. 
In short, it is become the 
demon of the hall. 

Nothing arising from the 
umbrella is good. It were 
better to get wet honestly by 
the rain than to feel the drips 
of other people’s umbrellas 
coursing down one’s neck. 
It were better to walk nimbly 
between the drops than to 
cause curses on the public 
way, where the loathsome 
umbrella causes collisions, loss 
of temper, and loss of time. 

It has been said that lovers 
find the umbrella—one um- 
brella—useful to bring them 

together ; that, but for 
the necessarily crowded 
space under an um- 
brella, numbers of pro- 
posals of marriage 
would never have 
occurred. But, say I, 
no marriage proposed 


under an umbrella can possibly be a 
happy marriage, for true love ignores 


rain, and true lovers would scorn to let 


by? It is 
lish device 
ftily has it 
home that 
hideousness 


his left 


hands. 
and-painted 


the elements disturb them. 
must hold the handle of the horrid thing. 
Well, where is his right arm? 
his right arm is in its proper place, then 
hand 
If that is so, then she has two unheld 
Romance refuses to countenance 
such proceedings. 


One of them 
Well, if 


must hold the: umbrella. 


Let them risk a 


wetting. 





it is good iron 
wrought into foul 
devices; for it has 
been invented a 
Strange furnish- 
ment, by name 
“ Hat - rack - and- 
Umbrella-Stand,” 
than which no 
piece of furniture 
is more vile. And 
pans must be pro- 
vided to catch its 
burden of  soot- 
stained rain; and 
collars of silver 
are placed about 
its neck; and 
by reason of it 





"Bus drivers are tn oilsking,’ 


To return for a 
moment to the 
greatest umbrella 
in literature, the 
marvellous mon- 
strosity always 
within reach of 
Mrs, Gamp. One 
sees at once that 
this is the very 
pattern of um- 
brellas. Mrs. 
Gamp is departing 
by coach. “The 
umbrella with the 
circular patch was 
particularly hard 
to get rid of, and 
several timesthrust 
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its battered brass nozzle from improper 
crevices and chinks, to the great terror 
of the other passengers. Indeed, in her 


“A habit of turning inside out at the mercy of 
the wind.” 


intense anxiety to find a haven of refuge 
for this chattel, Mrs. Gamp so; often 
moved it, in the course of five minutes, 
that it seemed not one umbrella, but fifty. 
At length it was lost, or said to be, and 
for the next five minutes she was face to 
face with the coachman, go wherever he 
might, protesting that it should be ‘made 
good’ though she took the question to the 
House of Commons.” ‘There, it seems 
to me, is the umbrella in all its native 
horridness handed down to posterity in 
words, as Mrs. Gamp herself would say, 
‘that lambs could not forgive, nor 
worms forget.” 

And yet it rains. 

And yet I confess to liking rain. 
When I am in London and it is 
a fine day, I love to think of rain 
in the country, and the little thirsty 
flowers drinking it up, and the 
earth smelling sweet with it, and 
a perpetual tattoo beating on the 
leaves of trees. 

When it is raining in London I feel 
that it should be always when I am at 
home, that it should be perpetually tea- 
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time, that there should be a comfortable 
smell of toast and tobacco, and that the 
rain should patter noisily on the window- 
panes. ‘Then rain is delightful. One 
crouches, cat-like, over the glow of the 
fire, and one listens to the romantic 
sound of the rain beating on the windows; 
and one can watch the raindrops playing 
games on the window-frame, crowding 
along until they push each other off. Out- 
side the umbrella devotees sludge home 
in the mud and messiness ; forlorn 
women sell bedraggled flowers to be- 
drenched passers by; the trousers of the 
élite are turned up high, the dresses of 
the aristocracy are raised. Humble petti- 
coats, and visions of wonderful lace, 
equally mud-splashed, pass by huddled 
under the circle of stuff and ribs from 
the points of which rain streams. I like 
the rain. 

What things one can do on a wet day! 
There are all the numberless things one 
has set by for a wet day: letters to be 
answered, to be torn up, burned; cup- 


Putting his foot down. 


boards to be put straight; a place to be 
found for newly acquired pictures : a host 


of delights. And _ while, outside, um- 
brellas reign supreme, how beautiful it 1s 





ON THE UMBRELLA. 


to sit with folded hands, leaving undone 
those countless tasks one saved to do! 

I admit to having once known a man 
who professed to an enjoyment in being 
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the passage of the pavement was at stake. 
He said that in this way one came into 
a fresh contact with humanity—poor fool. 
He avowed that there was an acute and 





out in the rain when he had an umbrella. 
There are curious people ; and the multi- 
plicity of peculiar diseases is without end. 
: He, this man whom I will not call my 
friend, professed to care for those en- 
counters with others of his kind in which 


new sensation in getting the better of 
another fellow-umbrellaist, in getting the 
inside of the pavement, in spreading your 
shower of drops on his silk hat. He 
certified that there was an art, original 
and suggestive, in carrying an umbrella to 
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the common inconvenience. Such a man 
would give Polar bears warm water to 
drink, and would force looking-glasses 
into the cages of the pelican. 

Imagine a policeman with an umbrella! 
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Rain or no rain, you will notice that 
Iam all for abolishing the umbrella. | 
would even go so far as to make a 
sumptuary law about the wearing of 
waterproofs, I think I would even go to 


“Forlorn women sell bedraggled flowers to drenched passers-by.” 


Or a sailor. Or a postman. Imagine 
any fine fellow serving his King and 
country with one of these traps of the 
devil ! 

I am not broad-minded about them, 
I am perhaps not even fair, but I know 
what I feel. 


still greater lengths and tax all women 
who persisted in leaving their homes on 
rainy days. I cannot abolish rain, but I 
will not abide this demon thing that 
oppresses us all. 

Who will join an 
League ? 


Anti - Umbrella 





AN ICE BUSINESS. 


- E said, “Shall we skate ?” 
And I answered, “ Yes, let us.” 


He took care to state 
He could hold up my weight. 
On the ice he was great ; 
Yet 4e slipped and upset us. 
He Said, “Shall we skate ?” 
And I answered, “ Yes, let us.” 


My elbow was bruised 
And my ankle was twisted. 
I felt very ill-used, 
For the crowd seemed amused ; 
And I flatly refused 
To be further assisted. 
My elbow was bruised 
And my ankle was twisted. 
“QUEEN MAB,” 





“THE PLAY’S THE THING.” 


BY MYRA 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


BUSINESS meeting of the Lady 
A Hyacinths’ Shirt-Waist Club was 

in progress. The roll had been 
called. The twenty members were all 
present, and the Secretary had read the 
minutes of the last meeting. These 
formalities had consumed only a few 
moments, and the club was ready to fall 
upon its shirt-waists. “—Thesewing-machines 
were oiled and uncovered, the cutting- 
table was cleared, every Hyacinth had 
her box of sewing paraphernalia in her 
lap, and Miss Masters, who had been half 
cajoled and half forced into the manage- 
ment of this branch of the St. Martha’s 
Settlement Mission, was congratulating 
herself upon the ease and expedition with 
which her charges were learning to transact 
their own affairs, when the President drew 


a pencil from her pompadour and rapped 
In_ her 


professionally upon the table. 
daytime capacity of sales-lady in a Grand 


Street shoe-store she would have called 
“Cash,” but as President of the Lady 
Hyacinths her speech was : 

“Tf none of you goils ain’t got no more 
business to lay before the meetin’ a move- 
ment to ajoin is in order.” 

“T move we ajoin an’ git to woik,” said 
Mamie Kidansky promptly. Only three 
button-holes and the whalebones which 
would keep the collar well up behind the 
ears lay between her and the triumphant 
wearing of her shirt-waist. Hence her 
zeal. 

Susie Meyer was preparing to second 
the motion. As Secretary she disapproved 
of much discussion. She was always 
threatening to resign her portfolio, vowing, 
with some show of reason, “ I never would 
v joined your old Hyacinths’ Shirt-Waists 
if 'd a’ known I was goin’ to have to write 
down all the foolish talk you goils felt like 
givin’ up.” 

It seemed therefore that the business 
meeting was closed, when a voice from 
the opposite side of the table broke in 
with: “Say, Rosie, why can’t us goils give 
a play ?” 

“Ah! Jennie, you make me tired,” 
protested the Secretary. 
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KELLY. 


** An’ you’re out of order 
the President’s dictum. 

“Where ?” cried Jennie wildly, clutch- 
ing her pompadour with one hand and 
the back of her belt with the other. 
“Where? what’s the matter with me?” 

“Go ’way back an’ sit down,” was the 
Secretary’s advice. “ Rosie meant you're 
out of parliament’y order. We got a 
motion on the table an’ it’s too late for 
you to butt in on it. This meetin’ is goin’ 
to ajoin.” 

But Jennie was the spokesman of a 
newly born party, and her supporters were 
not going to allow her to be silenced. 
Even those Lady Hyacinths who had not 
been admitted to earlier consultations 
took kindly now to the suggestion of 
theatricals. 

“I don’t care whether she’s out of order 
or not,” one ambitious Hyacinth declared. 
“I think it would be just too lovely for 
anything to haveaplay. They have ’em all 
the time over to Rivington Street, an’ 
down to the Educational Alliance.” 

“ Rebecca Einstein,” said the Secretary 
darkly, “ if you’re goin’ to fire off your face 
about plays an’ Educational Alliances, you 
can keep your own minnits, that’s all! 
Do ye think I’m goin’ to write down your 
foolishness ? Well, I ain’t.” 

Again the President plied her gavel. 
**Goils,” she remonstrated, “this ain’t no 
way toact. Say, Miss Masters,” she went 
on, “I guess the whole lot -of us is out of 
order now. What would you do about it 
if you was me?” 

“T should suggest,” Miss Masters 
answered, “ that the motion to adjourn be 
carried and that the whole club go into 
committee on the question raised by Miss 
Meyer.” 

“IT move that we take our woik into 
committee with us,” cried Mamie Kidansky, 
not to be deflected from her button-holes. 

And from such humble beginnings the 
production of Ham/et by the Lady Hya- 
cinths sprang. 

Hamlet was not their first choice. It 
was not even their tenth ; and to the end 
it was not thé unanimous choice. During 


anyway,” was 
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the preliminary stages of the dramatic 
fever Miss Masters preserved that strict 
neutrality which marks the successful 
Settlement worker. She would help—oh, 
surely she would help—the Hyacinths, 
but she would not lead them. She had 
never questioned their taste in the shape 
and colour of their shirt-waists. Some 
horrid garments had resulted, but to her 
they represented “ self-expression,” and as 
such gave her more pleasure than any 
servile following of her advice could have 
done. But she soon discovered that the 
latitude in the shirt-waist field is far 
exceeded by that in the dramatic, and she 
discovered, too, that the Lady Hyacinths, 
though they seldom visited the theatre, 
had strong digestions where plays were 
concerned. 

East Lynne was warmly advocated, until 
some one discovered a grandmother who 
had seen it in her youth. Then: 

“ Ah, gee!” remarked the Lady Hya- 
cinths, “ we ain’t no grave-snatchers. We 
ain’t goin’ to dig up no dead ones. Say, 
Miss Masters, ain’t there no new plays we 
could give ?” 

Miss Masters referred them to the 
Public Library, and the next two meet- 
ings were devoted to the plays of 
Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, and Vaughan 
Moody. When Miss Masters descried 
this literature in the hands of the now 
openly mutinous Secretary she felt the 
time had come to interfere with the “ self- 
activity” of her charges. She promptly 
confiscated the second volume of ““G.B.S.” 
* For,” she explained, “‘we don’t want 
to do anything unpleasant, and the writer 
of these plays himself describes them as 
that.” 

“Guess we don’t,” the President agreed. 
“We got to live up to our name, ain’t 
we? An’ what could be pleasanter than 
a hyacinth ? ” 

“Nothing, of course,” agreed Miss 
Masters unsteadily. 

“They’s one in this Ibsen book might 
do,” Jennie suggested. ‘It’s called 4 
Dolls House ; that’s a real sweet name.” 

*T am afraid it wouldn’t do,” said Miss 
Masters hastily. 

‘*What’s the matter with it ?” demanded 
Susie Meyer. 

“Well, in the first place, there are 
children in it “4 

“Cut it! ’nough said,” pronounced the 
President. ‘“ Them plays with kids in ’em 
is all out of style. We giv’ Last Lynne 
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the trun-down, an’ there was only one kid 
in that. What else have you got in that 
Gibson book? Have you got the play 
with the Gibson goils in it. We could 
do that all right, all right. Ain’t most 
of us got Gibson pleats in our shirt 
waists 2?” 

“TI don’t see nothin’ about goils,” the 
Secretary made answer; “but there’s 
one here about Ghosts. How would that 
do?” 

‘Not at all,” said Miss Masters firmly, 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked 
one of the girls, abandoning her sewing- 
machine and coming over to the table, 
““T seen posters of it last year. They was 
givin’ it on Broadway. ‘The costoomes 
would be real easy—just a sheet, you know, 
and your hair hanging down.” 

“It’s not about that kind of ghost,” 
Miss Masters explained; ‘‘and I don't 
think it would do for us, as there are very 
few people in the cast, and one of them 
is a minister.” 

“Cut it,” said the President briefly ; 
*‘we ain’t goin’ to have no hymn-singin’ 
in ours. We couldn’t, you know,” she 
explained \to Miss Masters: “ the most of 
us is Jewesses.” 

“Katie McGuire ain’t no Jewess,” 
asserted the Secretary. “She could be 
the minister if that’s all you’ve got against 
this Gibson play. I wish we cou/d give it. 
It’s about the only up-to-date Broadway 
success we can find. ‘The librarian says 
you can’t never buy copies of Julia 
Marlowe’s, an’ Ethel Barrymore's, an’ 
Maude Adams’s plays. I guess they’re just 
scared somebody like us will come along 
an’ do ’em better than they do, an’ 
bust their market. Actresses,” she went 
on, “is all jest et up with jealousy of one 
another. Is there anythin’ except the 
minister the matter with the Ghosts? 

“ Everything else is the matter with it,” 
said Miss Masters. “To begin with, I 
might as well tell you it never was a 
Broadway success. It’s a play that is read 
oftener than it is acted, and last year, 
Jennie, when you saw the posters, it only 
ran for a week.” 

“Cut it,” said the 
ain’t huntin’ frosts.” 

The brows of the 


President. ‘We 


Hyacinths grew 
furrowed, and their eyes haggard in the 


search. Every one could tell them of 
plays, but no one knew where they 
could be found in printed form; and 
whenever a library yielded up dramatic 





“THE PLAY’S 


literature, Miss Masters was sure to know 
of something to its disadvantage. 

And then the real stage, the legitimate 
Broadway stage, intervened. Albert Mars- 
den produced Hamlet, and the Lady 
Hyacinths determined to follow suit. 

“It’s kind of old,” the President ad- 
mitted, “but there must be some style 
left to it. ‘They’re playin’ it on Broadway 
right now. An’ we'll give it on East 
Broadway just as soon as we can git 
ready. Me and Mamie went round to 


THE THING.” 
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submerged, but still valiant Hyacinths. 
He was the sort of person to whom appeals 
came as naturally as honours come to some 
men, and, since he had nothing to do and 
ample time and money with which to do 
it, he was generally helpful and resource- 
ful. That he had once loved Miss Mas- 
ters has nothing to do with this story. 
She was now engaged to be married to 
a poorer and busier man ; but it was to 
Jack Burgess that she appealed. 

“Of course I know,” said he, when he 


Craus Gwaco 


“A business meeting of the Lady Hyacinths' Shirt-Waist Club was in progress.” 


the Library last night an’ got it out. It’s 
got a dandy lot of parts in it: more than 
the club will need. An’ it’s got lots of 
murders, an’ scraps, an’ court ladies, and 
soldiers, and sailors, and kings. It’s our 
play all right!” 

The sea of troubles into which the 
Lady Hyacinths plunged with so much 
enthusiasm swallowed them completely, 
so that Miss Masters could only stand on 
its shore, looking across to Denmark and 
wringing her hands over the awful things 
that were happening in that unhappy land. 

Fortunately she had a friend to whom 
she could appeal for succour for the lost, 


had responded to her message and she 
had anchored him with a teacup and dis- 
armed him with a smile—“ Of course I 
know what you want to say to me. Every 
girl who has refused me has said it sooner 
or later. You are saying it later—much 
later—than they generally do, but it 
always comes. You have found a wife 
for me.” 

“‘T have done much better than that,” 
she answered: “I have found work for 
you.” And, she sketched the distress of 
the Hyacinths in Denmark, and urged 
him to go to their assistance. 

“ But, my dear Margaret,” he remon- 
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strated, “what can I do? You have 
always known that ‘something is rotten 
in the state of Denmark,’ and yet you 
have let these poor innocents stir it up. 
I have often thought that poor Shake- 
speare interpolated that line after the first 
performance. I intend to write that hint 
to Furniss one of these days.” 

“You will write it,” said Margaret 
Masters, “with more conviction after you 
have seen my Denmark.” 

“Very well,” said he, ‘“ I’ll visit Elsinore 
to-night, but I insist upon a return 
ticket.” 

“You will be begging for a season 
ticket,” she laughed. “They have re- 
duced me to such a condition that I don’t 
know whether they are amusing me or 
breaking my heart. Come and tell me 
which it is. Did you ever hear blank 
verse recited with tense and reverent 


earnestness and a Bowery accent?” 
“IT never did,” said he. 


“Shakespeare was right,” whispered 
Burgess to Miss Masters. ‘‘ There is 
something rotten in Denmark. I’ve 
located it. It’s the Prince.” They were 
sitting together in a corner of the Kinder- 
garten room of the Settlement—a large 
and spacious room all decked and bright 
with the paper and cardboard master- 
pieces of the babies who played and 
learned there in the mornings. Casts and 
pictures and green growing things added 
to its charm, and the Lady Hyacinths, so 
trim and neat and earnest, did not de- 
tract from it. 

The sewing-machines and the cutting- 
table had been cast into corners, and well in 
the glare of the electric light the President 
was exclaiming, in a voice which would 
have disgraced an early phonograph, 
“Oh that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt !” 

It was not a dress rehearsal, but the 
too solid Prince wore his hair low on 
his neck and a golden fillet bound his 
brows. Silent, he was noble. His walk 
as he came in at the end of a procession 
of court ladies and gentlemen was mag- 
nificent—slow, dejected, imperious, aloof. 
But Wittenberg had a great deal to 
answer for, if he had contracted his 
accent there. 

Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, was a 
Hyacinth who worked daily at hooks and 
button-holes for an East Broadway tailor. 
Qn this night she wore none of her 
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regalia save her crown, and the King had 
done nothing at all to differentiate him- 
self from Susie Lacov, who officiated as 
waitress in a Jewish lunch-room. 

The Hyacinths had wisely decided to 
edit Hamlet. In this they followed an 
almost universal principle, and _ their 
method was also time-honoured, All the 
scenes in which unimportant members of 
the club or cast “‘came out strong” were 
eliminated. So far the Hyacinths were 
orthodox, but Rosie Rosenbaum, Prince, 
President, and Censor, went a step farther. 

“Git busy. Mix her up, why don’t 
you?” she would command from the 
wings when the other players were 
wading through persiflage and conversa- 
tion. ‘You folks ain’t done nothin’ the 
last ten minutes only stand there and 
gas. Is that actin’? Maybe it’s wrote in 
the book. What I want to know is—is 
it actin’?” Burgess sat suddenly erect 
and his eye gleamed. Miss Masters half 
rose to assume authority, but he re- 
strained her. 

‘You shut up and leave me _ be,” 
Polonius cried. “ Ain’t I got a right to 
say good-bye to my son?” 

“You can say good-bye all right,” 
Rosie reminded her, ‘‘ without puttin’ up 
that game of talk. Give him a ‘I'll be 
a sister to you’ on the cheek, an’ git 
through some time before to-morrow. 
Cut it, I tell you.” 

This “‘off-with-his-head” attitude on 
the President’s part delighted Burgess. 
But the cast enjoyed it less, and when 
the ghost was docked of a whole scene 
it grew rebellious. 

“Tf you give me any more of your 
lip,” ‘said the princely stage manager, 
“ll trow you out altogether. There’s 
lots of people wouldn’t believe in ghosts 
anyway. Me grandfather seen this play 
in Chermany, and he told me they didn’t 
use the ghost at all. Nothin’ but a green 
light with a voice comin’ out of it.” 

“Well, I could be the voice, couldn't 
I?” the ghost argued ; and it was at this 
point that Miss Masters took charge of 
the meeting, and introduced Mr. Burgess. 

“Who has offered,” she went on, in 
spite of his energetic pantomime of dis- 
claimer, “to help us with our play.” 

‘¢That’s real sweet of you, Mr. Burgess,” 
said the President graciously. 

“Not at all—not at all,” he answered. 
“It will be a pleasure, I assure you.” 

“You'll excuse us, I’m sure,” the 
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Secretary broke in, “if we go 
right on with our woik while 
you're here. We're makin’ our 
own costoomes as much as we 
can. That was one reason us 
young ladies chose Hamlet. It’s 
a play what every one wears skoits 
in. It’s easier for us and it ain’t 
so embarrassing, and I guess our 
folks will like it better. You ave 
to think of your folks sometimes, 
even if they are old-fashioned. 
Miss Masters got us pictures of 
Mr. Marsden’s production, an’ 
every last one of the characters 
has skoits on. Hamlet’s ain’t no 
longer than a bathin’ suit, but, 
anyway, it’s there. I don’t think 
it’s real refined, myself, for young 
ladies to wear gents’ suits on the 
stage.” 

“And of course,” a gentle-eyed 
little girl looked up from her 
sewing to remark, “of course this 
club ain’t formed just for makin’ 
shirt-waists. We've got a culture- 
an’-refinement clause in the club 
consitution, so we wouldn’t want 
to do nothin’ that wasn’t real 
refined.” 

“T understand,” said Burgess, 
more at a loss than any conversa- 
tion had ever found him. ‘“ And 
what, may I ask, is your part in 
the play ?” 

“Mamie Conners is too noivous,” 
the Lady President explained, “ to 
come right out an’ act. She’s a Flourish 
of trumpets within, an’ a Voice without, 
an’ a Lady of the court, an’ a Soldier, an’ 
a Choir-boy at the funeral.” 

“Ah, Miss Conners,” Burgess assured 
this timid but versatile Hyacinth, “that 
nervousness is only stage fright. All great 
actresses suffer from it at one time or 
another.” 


During the weeks that followed order 
gradually gained sway in Denmark, and 
Burgess gained an interest and an occu- 
pation more absorbing than he had found 
for many years. 

“My dear Margaret,” he was wont to 
assure Miss Masters when she remonstrated 
with him upon his generosity, “ why 
shouldn’t I order supper to be sent in for 
them? And why shouldn’t I ask them 
up to the house for rehearsals? There’s 
the big music-room going to waste, and 


***Something rotten in the State of Denmark.'” 


those lazy beggars of servants with nothing 
to do; and you saw yourself how it 
brightened up poor old Aunt Priscilla. 
She likes it—they like it—I like it—you 
ought to like it. And you certainly can’t 
object to my having taken them en masse 
to see Marsden in the play. By George! 
I'll drag him to theirs. We'll show him 
an Ophelia! That Mary Conners is a 
little genius.” 

“She is wonderful,” agreed Miss 
Masters. “The grace of her! ‘The 
dignity! What she herself would call the 


.culture-an’-refinement ! ” 


“All my discovery. ‘That tyrant of a 
Rosie Rosenbaum had cast her as a quick- 
change, general-utility woman. And in 
the daytime you tell me that Mary is a 
miserable little shop-girl in a Grand 
Street rookery ?” 

**That is what she used to be. But I 
went to the shop a day or two ago to ask 
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her to come up to my house to rehearse 
with the new Hamlet. I watched her 
for a few moments before she noticed me. 
She was Ophelia to the life. She con- 
versed in blank verse. She walked about 
with that little queenly air you have taught 
her. She was delicious—adorable. At 
first she said that she could not rehearse 
that night; but I told her you wished it, 
and she came like a lamb. I often 
wonder if I did a wise thing in introducing 
them to you. Your sort of ‘culture-an’- 
refinement’ may rather upset them when 
the play is over and we all settle back to 
the humdrum.” 

“You did a great kindness to me,” 
said he, “and the best stroke of mission- 
ary work you'll do in a dog’s age. [’m 
going to work.” 

“You are not,” she laughed. 

“T am. Shamed into it by the Lady 
Hyacinths.” 

“Then perhaps the balance will be 
maintained. If you turn them against 
labour they will have turned you towards 
it.” 


But Miss Masters’s fears were ground- 
less. ‘The Lady Hyacinths, those flowers 
of spring, were old and wise in social 
distinctions. The story of King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid would have drawn 
only a contemptuous “cut it out” from the 
Lady President. Every Hyacinth of them 
knew her exact place in nature’s garden— 
all except Mary Conners, now Ophelia— 
and she knew herself to be a foundling 
with no place at all. The lonely woman 
who had adopted her was now dead, 
and Mary was quite alone in her little 
two-room tenement, free to dream and 
play Ophelia to her heart’s content. 
Her imaginary Hamlet was always 
Burgess. To her he was indeed “the 
expectancy and rose of the fair state,” 
“the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form.” He was her “ honoured lord” 
—‘‘her most dear lord,” and she could 
quite easily go mad and tuneful when 
she knew that each rehearsal—each 
lesson taught by him and so quickly 


learned by her—brought the days when’ 


she would never see him so close that 
she could almost feel their emptiness. 

It was well that she played to an ideal- 
ised Hamlet, for the real Hamlets came 
and went bewilderingly. One of Bur- 
gess’s first triumphs of tact had been 
to pry the part away from the Lady 
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President and to give it to the sturdy 
Secretary. There followed two other 
claimants to the throne in quick suc- 
cession, and then the lot fell to Rebecca 
Einstein, and stayed there. Each change 
in the principal ré/e necessitated readjust- 
ment throughout the cast, and at every 
change the Lady President was persuaded 
to exert herself less. 

And still Burgess in the seclusion of 
the homeward-bound hansom railed and 
swore. --- 

“T tell you, Margaret, that girl will 
ruin us. All the rest are funny. Over- 
whelmingly, incredibly funny! And 
pathetic! Could anything be more 
pathetic! But that awful President 
strikes a wrong note: Vulgarity. Take 
her out of it, and we'll have a thing the 
like of which New York has never seen, 
for Ophelia is a genius, or I miss my 
guess, and all the rest are—well—in- 
describable.” 

“But we can’t throw out the President 
of the Club. She must have a part. 
You have moved her down from Hamlet 
to Laertes—to the King % 

“T did,” groaned Burgess. “ Will you 
ever forget her rendering of the line, 
‘Now I could do it, Pat,’ and then her 
storming up to me to know ‘who Pat 
was, anyway’?” 

“T do,” laughed Margaret, “and then 
how you moved her on to Guildenstern ; 
and now you have got her down to 
Bernardo with all her part cut out, and 
nothing except that opening line, ‘ Who's 
there ?’ and the other, ‘’Tis now struck 
twelve: get thee to bed, Francisco.’ ” 

“Ves, and she ruins them. I’ve drilled 
her and drilled her till my throat is sore, 
and still she says it straight through her 
nose just as though she were delivering an 
order of ‘ Ham-and’ at her hash battery. 
Just the same truculent ‘Don’t you dare 
to answer back’ attitude. She’s im- 
possible. She must be removed.” 

Meanwhile the Lady Hyacinths, scatter- 
ing to their different homes, were discuss- 
ing their mentor. Ophelia, Horatio, and 
Hamlet were walking through Clinton 
Street together. Ophelia was still at 
Elsinore, but Horatio was approaching 
common ground again, and Hamlet had 
never left it. ; ai 

“IT suppose he’s Miss Masters’s steady, 
said Horatio to Hamlet. “He wouldn't 
come down here every other night just to 
help us goils out,” 
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But Ophelia was better informed. She 
knew Miss Masters to be engaged to quite 
another person. 

“Then I know,” cried Horatio trium- 
phantly. ‘“He’s stuck on Rosie Rosen- 
baum. It’s her brings him.” 

Ophelia said nothing, and Horatio, who 
had experienced an inspiration, set about 
strengthening it with proof. 
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ain’t on to. Well, it’s so. None of you 
was on to Rosie an’ his nibs. You 
didn’t ever guess it, did you, ’Phelier?” 

“No,” admitted Ophelia. “No, I 
never did.” 

‘Well, it’s so. You watch ’em. The 
style in wives is changin’. Actresses is 
goin’ out an’ the poor but honest woikin’ 
goil is comin’ in. One of our sales-ladies 


“*What | want to know, is—is it actin'?’” 


“It’s Rosie sure enough. Ain’t he 
learned her about every part in.the play ? 
Don’t he keep takin’ her off in corners an’ 
goin’ ‘Who's there?’ ‘’Tis now struck 
twelve,’ for about an hour every night. 
I wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with a feller 
that kept company that way, but I s’pose 
it’s the style on Fifth Avenoo. You know 
how I tell you, Ham, in the play that 
there’s lots of things goin’ on what you 


has a book about it. ‘The Bowery Bride’ 
it’s name is. All about a shop-goil what 
married a rich feller and used to come 
back to the store and take her old friends 
carriage ridin’, If Rosie Rosenbaum 
tries it on me, I’ll break her face. If she 
comes around me,” cried the Prince’s 
fellow-student, “with carriages and a 
benevolent smile, I’ll claw the smile off 
of her if I have to take the skin with it!” 
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When Horatio and Hamlet had left her, 
Ophelia wandered, disconsolate, down to 
the great rushing East River. But no 
willow grows aslant that brook, no flowers 
were there with which to weave fantastic 
garlands. Great bridges spanned it— 
gaunt skeletons all glaring with electric 
light. 

“I’ve gone crazy all right,” said poor 
Ophelia, as she watched the flashing trains 
and trolleys, the skurrying ferries, the 
myriad unaccounted lights, ‘ but I don’t 
drown myself until Scene VII. And I’m 
goin’ up to his house to-morrow night to 
learn to act crazy. I guess I don’t need 
much learning.” ! 


The performance of Hamékt by the 
Lady Hyacinths is still remembered by 
those who saw it as the most bewildering 
entertainment of their theatrical ex- 
perience. The play had been cut down 
to its absolute essentials, and the players, 
though drilled and coached in their lines 
and business, had been left quite free 
in the matters of interpretation and 
accent. The result was so unique that 
the daily press fell upon it with whoops 
of joy, and published portraits of, and 
interviews with, the leading characters. 
People who had thought that only ferries 
and docks lay south of Twenty-Third 
Street penetrated to the heart of the great 
East Side and went home again full of an 
altruism which lasted three days. And 
on the last night of the “run” of three 
nights Jack Burgess brought . Albert 
Marsden to witness it. Other spectators 
had always emerged dumb or inarticulate 
from the ordeal, but the great actor was 
not one of them. He was blusterous and 
garrulous and, to Burgess’ amazement, not 
at all amused. 

“Who is that girl who played Ophelia ? 
Is she an East Side working girl or one 
of the mission people ?” 

**She’s a shop girl,” answered Burgess. 
“‘There’s no good in your asking me 
to introduce you to her, for I wont. 
That’s been one of our rules from the 
beginning. We don’t want the children 
to be upset and patronised.” 

**Who taught her to act ?” 

“Well, I coached them all, as you know; 
but she never seemed to require any 
special teaching. Pretty good, isn’t she?” 

“She is a genius—a wonder. This 
is all rot about my not meeting her. I 
am going to meet her and train her. I 
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suppose you have noticed that she is a 
beauty, too.” 
: 5 But she’s only a child,” Burgess urged, 

She’s only eighteen. She couldn't stand 
the life and the work, and she couldn't 
stand the people. You have no idea what 
high ideals these girls have, and Mary 
Conners—that’s the girl’s name—seems to 
be exceptional even amongst them.” 

“Too good for us, eh?” asked the 
actor. 

“Entirely too good,” answered Burgess 
steadily. 

“ And do you feel justified in deciding 
her future for her ?” 

**T do not,” answered Burgess. “She 
must decide that for herself. I'll ask her, 
and let you know.” 

To this end he sought Miss Masters. 

“T want you,” said he, “to ask Mary 
Conners to tea with you to-morrow 
afternoon. It will be Sunday: she can 
manage. And then I want you to leave 
us alone. I have something very serious 
to say to her.” 

Margaret looked at him and laughed. 

“Then you were right,” said she, “ and 
I was wrong. I had found a wife for you.” 

‘For absolute inane, insensate roman- 
ticism,” said he, ‘‘I recommend you to 
the recently engaged.” 

“Tt is not romanticism at all,” she 
maintained ; “it is the best of common 
sense. ‘You will never be satisfied with 
any one you haven’t trained and formed 
to suit your own ideals. And you will 
never find such a ‘quick study’ as 
Mary.” 

It was the earliest peep of spring, and 
3urgess on the next afternoon stopped on 
his way to Miss Masters’s house and 
bought a sheaf of white hyacinth and pale 
maiden-hair for the little Lady Hyacinth 
who was waiting for him. 

As soon as he was alone with her he 
managed to distract her attention from 
her flowers and to make her listen to 
the Marsdens’ message. He set the case 
before her plainly ; without exaggeration 
and without extenuation. 

“ And we don’t expect you,” he ended, 
“to make up your mind at once. You 
must consult your relatives and friends.” 

“T have no relatives,” she answered. 

* Your friends, then.” 

“TJ don’t think Ihave many. Some of 
the girls in the club, perhaps; the old 
book-keeper in the store where I work; 
perhaps Miss Masters.” 
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* And you have me,” he interrupted. art—a great art. You must be glad and 
But she smiled at him and shook her _ proud.” 
head. **T’ll try it,” she said, without enthusiasm. 







“You were real kind about the play,” “If you feel that way about it I’ll try it. 
said she ; “‘ but the play’s all over now. I It can’t be worse than the store. The 
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“She walked to the window and surreptitiously pressed her handkerchief against her eyes.” 


guess you’d better tell your friend that store is just horrible. Oh, Mr. Burgess! 
I'll take the position. I have been getting you can’t think what it is to be Ophelia 
pretty tired of work in the store, and I’d__in the evening, with princes loving you, 
like to try this if he don’t mind.” and then to be a cashier in the daytime 

“Oh, but you mustn’t go into it like that any fresh customer thinks he can get 
that!” Burgess protested, “just for the gay with. Maybe, if I was an actress, I 
want of something better. Acting is an could be Ophelia oftener. I’d do any- 
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thing, Mr. Burgess, to get away from the 
store.” 

Burgess did not answer immediately. 
Her earnestness had rather overcome her, 
and he waited silently while she walked 
to the window, surreptitiously pressed her 
handkerchief against her eyes, and con- 
quered the sobs that threatened to choke 
her. Burgess watched her—the trim- 
ness of her figure, the absolute neatness 
and propriety of her dress, the poise and 
restraint of her manner. ‘Then she turned, 
and he rose to meet her. 

“Mary,” said he, “ you have never failed 
to do what I asked you. Will you do 
something for me now?” 

** Yes, sir,” she answered simply. 

“Then sit in that chair and take this 
watch of mine and don’t say one single, 
solitary, lonely word for five minutes. No 
matter what happens ; no matter what any 
one says or does. Will you promise ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered again. 

“Well, then,” he began. “I know 
another man who wants you—this stage 
idea is not the only way out of the store. 
Remember you're not to speak—this other 
man wants to marry you.” 

A scarlet flush sprang to Mary’s face 
and slowly ebbed away again Jeaving her 
deadly pale. She kept her word in letter 
but hardly in spirit, for she looked at him 
through tear-filled eyes, and shook her head. 

““Of course you can’t be expected to 
take to the idea just at first,” said he, 
as if she had spoken ; “but I want you 
to think it over. The man is a well-off, 
gentlemanly sort of chap—miles too old 
for you, of course, for you’re not twenty 
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and he’s nearly forty—but I think he’® 
would make you happy. I know he’d try 
with all the strength that’s in him.” 

Blank incredulity was on Mary’s face. 
She glanced at the watch and up at him, 
and again she shook her head. 

“This man,” Burgess went on, “is a 
friend of Miss Masters, and it was through 
her that he first heard of the Lady 
Hyacinths. He was an idler then, a 
shiftless, worthless loafer ; but the Lady 
Hyacinths made a man of him, and he’s no 
longer idle: he went out and got a job.” 


Comprehension, overwhelming, over- 
mastering, flashed into Mary’s eyes. But 


her promise held her silent and in her 
chair. Again it was as though she had 
spoken 

“Yes, I see you understand—you 
probably think of me as an old man long 
past the time of love, and yet I love you, 
Ophelia : 


*¢*Poubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love.’ 


“That’s all I have to offer you, Sweet- 
heart. Just love and my life”; and he 
in turn went to the window and looked 
out into the gathering dusk. 

Mary sat absolutely silent. She knew 
now that she was dreaming. Just so the 
dream had always run, and when the five 
minutes were past she rose and went 
through the dream, to him, a true Ophelia, 
her arms all full of hyacinths. 

“My honoured lord,” said she. He 
turned, and the dream held. 





DEFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE. 


KNEW its contours, and each convolution 
Of filmy ¢z/le (or is it crépe de Chine ?), 
Its aviary and garden Lilliputian, 
With rivulets of ribbon in between ; 
I knew how Daphne’s curls could trim 
With crisping waves the under-brim ; 
In short, what facts escaped me (not to quibble) 
About that hat, I arrogantly fancied negligible. 


Alas, for finite knowledge ! 


I, approaching, 


Located Daphne’s hat above a chair, 

Whose ample back and arms, too much encroaching, 
Absorbed my love from dainty heel to hair ; 

I knew so well those flowers of spring, 

That bird on iridescent wing, 

But (till Another found my kiss obtrusive) 

I knew not hat designs were ever other than exclusive. 





V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 
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Entrance to No. 34, Great Tower. Street, E.C. 


AN 


OLD CITY MERCHANT'S 


HOUSE. 


BY WALTER BELL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS BY HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


ALK the City of London through, 
\ and you will find few surviving 
of the merchants’ houses built 
immediately after the Great Fire, when, 
as a matter of course, the wealthy ad- 
venturer who had ships and freights on 
every sea used his cellars as a convenient 
store, and had his office on the ground 
floor, and himself lived with his family in 
the rooms above. He was a sober person, 
much engrossed in his affairs, and little 
given to the frivolities and licence in- 
troduced by the Restoration, and his 
place of business and residence reflected 
his own character in its plain exterior, 
dependent for effect upon on its studied 
sense of proportion, its subdued scheme 
of decoration, and the air of comfort 
unmixed with extravagance with which 
the owner delighted to surround himself. 
The flames of 1666 drove many west- 
wards; but the City remained what it 
had always been, the great emporium of 
trade, for there were no docks and tall 
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warehouses stretching down the river to 
take the goods, and the custom, unbroken 
since the Middle Ages, of living over the 
shop continued. The goldsmiths, with 
their “running cashes,” still did such . 
banking as there was. It was not until 
about 1830 that the last of the merchants 
separated themselves from their business 
premises, leaving the City at night en- 
tirely to the caretakers, 

Thousands who hurry along Great 
Tower Street know nothing of one of 
these fine old merchants’ houses which still 
stands unharmed. No. 34 is an example 
of the type of building after the Restora- 
tion, as excellent as it is rare. It lies 
back, with only an open gateway and a 
few names painted at the side to indicate 
its existence. Pass into the courtyard, 
and you will have a welcome surprise, for 
here is a City corner to be treasured. 
The house is just such a one as must 
have been built for a prosperous merchant 
—a roomy mansion, with spacious apart- 
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Front of the building. 
and carvings which 
convey the idea of generations of pros- 
perity incommerce. Successive occupants 
have treated it with reverent care. 

A tradition that No. 34, Great Tower 
Street, was once the home of Alderman 
Beckford, a famous Lord Mayor of London, 
of whom there is a statue in Guildhall, may 
or may not be true. The house dates 
from about 1670. A first impression is 
that its original surroundings must have 
been very different. So fine a dwelling 
would not have been shut off from the 
street by a screen of mean houses. They 
must stand upon what was its court or 
garden; very likely there was a garden 
also at the rear, perhaps with just a 
glimpse of the river, though London 


ments and panels 


Bridge, itself covered 
with houses, was too 
far distant to come 
into the picture. All 
this, however, js 
illusory. Wren 
planned the City on 
a new model, ex- 
tinguishing the old 
features; but the 
merchants were in 
too much of a hurry 
to wait for him, and 
rebuilt exactly upon 
the former sites. 

Some one with a 
few thousands 
snatched out of the 
heat and flame which 
consumed London 
built No. 34. Ogilby’s 
survey, made after 
the Fire—Ogilby 
died in 1676—shows 
the existing house, 
and it is hemmed in 
exactly as it is to- 
day. Land was too 
valuable for gardens. 
There are many 
other large buildings 
similarly concealed 
among the City’s 
narrow courts. 

A picturesque 
flight of steps gives 
entrance. ‘The les- 
sees, Messrs. Dent, 
Urwick, and Yeat- 
man, havethe ground- 
floor offices over their 

‘llarage. ‘he firm are wine 
who came here in 1821. It 
house before them, and the 
atmosphere is redolent of pleasant vin- 
tages. The counting-house is the apart- 
ment on the right. To walk into it is 
to take a step backward to the days 
when periwigs were worn, and _stock- 
ings and buckled shoes, and the long 
coat of figured silk half concealed the 
rapier. I doubt if it has been at all 
altered this past century and a half. 
Some Early Georgian panelling has re- 
placed the ‘original wainscot, and the 
arrangement is entirely that of an old- 
time merchant’s office, different from the 
fashion that now finds favour. The public 
are separated by an open iron rail, not 
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AN OLD CITY 
in the front and in the best of the light, 
but at the back, though in close proximity 
to retiring rooms, wherein, over a glass of 
old Oporto, many a bargain in pipes and 
butts has been made these past two 
centuries. Business was not conducted 
in such fever-heat when’ the Georges 
ruled, but men had time to gossip over 
the news of the day, and the plan seems 
to have realised the necessity of this 
element in commercial success. 

It is in keeping with the associations 
that the firm should possess a link back 
with the days when the prosperous mer- 
chant resided over 
his shop. Mr. W. H. 
Urwick, the retired 
senior partner —an 
etcher, by the way, 
and a Vice-President 
of the Royal Society 
of Painter Etchers 
—not only lived with 
his parents at Great 
Tower Street, but 
was born there; and 
in his eighty-sixth 
year he possesses 
many recollections 
of bygone City-life. 
It is curious to find 
among the  firm’s 
letters a complaint 
of the noise made 
on the cobbled street 
by carriages arriving 
and returning with 
guests attending the 
merchant’s _dinner- 
parties. A vast deal 
of social life and 
ertertainment has 
taken place in this 
and other City 
houses, which now 
is entirely foreign to 
them. 

Think how differ- 
ent were the con- 
ditions of business 
in days well within 
the senior partner’s 
memory, when every 
hogshead and cask 
had to be sent by 
sailing ship or along 
thehighway. “Jolly’s 
Wagon” was a favour- 
ite means of con- 
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veyance in the late thirties, but there were 
many customers in places as far inland as 
Leeds who preferred all the delays of a 
coast journey to the risks to which the 
carriers by road were exposed. There 
was a tremendous deal of peculation in 
transit, and nothing was easier tharr to 
slip a gimlet into the side of a cask, 
purchaser and vendor at the journey’s 
end being led into an acrimonious corre- 
spondence about short measure. 

Mr. Urwick tells a story of a former 
partner, Mr. Dent, who died at the age of 
ninety-five a few years ago, and in early 


Courtyard and old warehouse at side. 
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life touted with others for orders at the 
docks, when he was accosted by a gentle- 
man. 


wine ; can you direct me where to go?” 
The would-be purchaser proved to be 
the Earl of Lovelace, who married the 
poet Byron’s daughter. A deal was soon 
effected, and a cheque was being pre- 
pared, when Mr. Dent stopped the writer, 
remarking that there would be discount. 
Lord Lovelace glared at him. 
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“J was told I could buy a pipe of 
port here,” he said, ‘but I see no sign of 
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Great chimney-breasts bring the fireplaces 
well out, and the mantelpieces are orna- 
mented with bold carvings, deeply cut, 
of flowers and fruit and other decorations, 
A noble dining-room is this, wherein 


thirty guests might sit at table with 


comfort—testimony to civic hospitality. 
Light floods the place through the tall 
windows. 

It fell upon these same panels and 
carvings when grave traders of Anne and 
William and Mary assembled here, and 
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A corner of the dining-room. 


Offices of Messrs. Wilkinson and Gi 


count!” he roared. “ Sir, do you take me 
for a tradesman?” and completed the 
cheque for the full sum. It is not an 
experience likely to be repeated in 
business in these days. 

Although it is the times and customs 
of the Georges that the ground floor most 
readily brings to mind, there is older 
materiai above. The merchant’s dining- 
room and its antechamber are at the head 
of the staircase—with panelled walls 
browned with age, and carved cornices, 
and exquisite framework to the doors, 


many a toast was drunk to the prosper- 
ous voyage of ships driving homewards 
before the wind. A counter and desks 
for clerks intrude in an apartment so 
obviously designed for good cheer. 

Old associations linger here, too. The 
occupants are Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Gaviller, West India merchants—a frm 
whose record goes back to the time when 
West India trade necessarily meant sugar, 
and sugar meant slaves. Though they 
came to Great ‘lower Street only in 1848, 
their house is a century earlier. With it 
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are linked the fortunes of the Earls of 
Harewood. Henry Lascelles was _ its 
founder in 1743, and with the wealth he 
brought from Barbadoes he purchased the 
Harewood 
estate in 
Yorkshire, 
on which his 
son, created 
Baron Las~ 
celles in 
1790, built 
the present 
family seat. 

Lascelles 
recalls the 
famous elec- 
tion for 
Yorkshire. 
It was, per- 
haps, the 
most costly 
electionever 
fought— 
stupendous, 
indeed. 
Parliament 
had been 
suddenly 
and unex- 
pectedly 
dissolved in 
1807, and 
William 
Wilberforce, 
the fore- 
most cham- 
pion of the 
abolition of 
the slave 
trade, whose 
seat for the 
county had 
not been 
contested Hemet Soerhe ogy 
for twenty- 
three years, 
was chal- 
lenged by 
representa- 
tives of the 
two great 
houses of 
Fitzwilliam and Harewood, namely, Lord 
Milton (Whig) and Mr. Lascelles (Tory). 

Oh! the bribery that went on! An 
expense that would almost suffice for a 
General Election throughout England 
under the niggard scale now permitted 
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was exhausted over this one seat. Lord 
Milton began his political career by letting 
loose a cool £60,000 for the party, and 
his total bill was said to have exceeded 


S 


No. 34, Great Tower Street, E.C. Carved mantelpiece in antcchamber. 


Partners’ room of Messrs. Wilkinson and Gaviller. 


£100,000. 


Mr. Lascelles drew £ 33,000 
from his bankers to start with, and sold 
out consols, and the Tory was not less 


lavish than the Whig. Lord Harewood 
declared ‘‘ that he was ready to spend his 
whole Barbadoes property to obtain the 
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seat.” “very voter in the county of 
broad acres had to be brought into York 
to poll, and in the competition for car- 
riages the most ramshackle vehicle was 
worth’a little fortune. Hordes of attorneys, 
agents, and innkeepers were in the pay of 
one or other of the candidates. 

Alarmed at this outpouring of wealth, 
Wilberforce’s supporters organised a 
national subscription to secure his election, 
and in ten days 444,450 was contributed. 
And, despite all, the abolitionist kept 
ahead during the whole fifteen days that 
the poll lasted, and won, the final return 
being : 

Wilberforce , 
Milton. . : 
Lascelles . 


11,806 votes 
i 
10,959», 

The writer was permitted to look into 
the early letter-books of the firm, and 
marvellously interesting they were. What 
a field of history and anecdote awaiting 
exploration there must be lying on the 
dusty upper shelves of City merchants’ 
offices. The partners wrote at great 
length, and mixed their business with a 
good deal of current gossip of the day. 
As duplication was unknown, each letter 
was laboriously copied by hand by a clerk, 
and one letter made to serve for a dozen 
different readers, the parts likely to interest 
being judiciously picked out. 

Thus, while the sea-captain’s intelligence 
was of freights and sailings, and the agent 
on the plantations heard of the partner’s 
approval of his management of the sugar- 
fields and slaves, the customer in molasses 
had a bit of early news to stimulate his 
curiosity. A morsel of scandal was judged 
not unwelcome, such as this of the conduct 
of the cavalry at Dettingen, “ especially 
the Horse Bleus”: 

“The Bleus at the beginning of the Battle, 
when ordered to draw up to the enemy, 
reined back their horses, and could not be 
forced to stir a step, and soon after retreated, 
but were formed again behind the Infantry.” 


The following lines upon the occasion— 


**A Courier being ask’d, from the Army what 
news ? 
Said, the Greys were too bold, too bashfull 
the Bleus.” 


And then a loyal word for the last of 
our kings who saw war : 


“His Majesty (George II) has got great 
reputation by the conduct and courage he 
showed, and the success therein will be 
happy in its consequences. The whole line 
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of Stewart [séc] had not altogether so much 
valour in all their actions as the King did 
in this one action, and that has made him 
so much the idol of the people that there js 
not one Tory left in the whole kingdom, but 
at the same time you know our countryfolks 
very well, and that the loss of a battle would 
lessen him again in their esteem.” 


A letter of 1743 brings Sir Robert 
Walpole before us, a splendid figure still, 
when, having governed England from 
Westminster like a sovereign for an entire 
generation, the followers whom he had 
saturated with bribes deserted him, and 
he withdrew to find consolation amid the 
magnificent surroundings he had made 
for himself at Houghton. Personally 
incorrupt, though the fountain of pro- 
miscuous corruption, he had been able, 
without expending a shilling that was not 
honestly his own, to lay out £200,000 
on buildings and land, and another 
4,409,000 in pictures. The correspondent 
had arrived from Barbadoes, after a 
pleasant passage, and “‘ saw land that day 
six weeks.” He tells: 

“TI lodged one night with Lord Orford [Sir 
Robert Walpole] at his retirement at Hough- 
ton, which is a noble House, and most 
magnificently furnished of anything I have 
ever seen. I saw by the inscription upon 
it, that the building was begun in 1735.... 
The Dogkennel is a good house, and might 
serve a Christian family to live in. The 
Gardens are equal to Everything Else, and 
separated from a Park, where there are 
above a thousand deer, by a deep Moat with 
a brick wall built in the middle and no 
higher than the surface of the ground, called 
a haugh-haw, which separation does not 
appear till you come near it, and upon the 
said Brick Wall are abundance of fine fruits, 
and for a vast space all round, there are a 
vast variety of beauties, namely, Meadows, 
Pastures, Cornfields, Fishponds, and great 
and many different plantations of Trees. 
There’s not the appearance left of any 
individual thing which I saw there 22 years 
ago, except the parish church, and the whole 
looks like a new Creation and a second 
paradise. 

“ The owner of all these fine things appears 
contented and chearfull, and I did think 
his Situation happily changed in his decline 
of life, from the irksome Grandeur of the 
former part of it. He was, the day | saw 
him, which was his birthday, arrived at his 
sixty-seventh year, and still preserves all 
the faculties of mind in full perfection.” 


And here is a tragedy to find among 
a merchant’s letter-books : 


“Dean Swift has absolutely lost his 
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Intellects. He had conveyed all his Estate 
to certain Trustees to be disposed of after 
his death for charitable uses, and they see- 
ing the State he was fallen into and that 
he would squander away his fortune, gott 
the guardianship of him to prevent it, and 
now, I am told, his servants exhibit him 
for a show for Mony and he sitts in a 
great chair in an odd dress and curses 
and swears incessently. How vain is the 
greatest human genius, when this Man who 
laughed at the follies of all People is be- 
coming a laughing Stock for all the fools 
in Ireland.” 
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to recall the old conditions of its world- 
wide trade, and it is pleasant to learn 
that there is a likelihood of No. 34, Great 
Tower Street being preserved, unchanged 
and intact, for at least another century. 
Those who explore the house to the roof— 
whence comes, as always at a great height, 
an illusion of the City very much more 
cramped and smaller than it appears below 
—will find a portion of the original stair- 
case leading to the uppermost floor, with 
the characteristic twisted rail. In keeping 
with the intention of the building, there 


Counting-house on the ground floor. 


Offices of Messrs. Dent, Urwick, and Yeatman. 


A curiosity, pointed out by Mr. R. 
Rutherford, one of the partners, was that 
the year began in April. Thus a letter of 
March 28, 1747, is immediately followed 
by one dated April 3, 1748—a division 
of time which only the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Income-Tax Com- 
missioners now keep alive. 

These are a few of the associations 
of the old house and its occupants, and 
there is much else. Little remains in 
bricks and mortar in the City of London 


are also servants’ stairs at the back, by 
which the domestics and apprentices at- 
tended upon the merchant and his family. 

In candle-light down among the gloomy 
cellars may be seen a straight arched way 
leading towards the Tower, and now 
blocked up, of mysterious purpose, but 
unmistakably Tudor brickwork. It was 
there when the rubbish accumulated in the 
Great Fire of London was cleared away, 
and proved so substantial that it could 
be preserved in the vaults. 
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GREAT FOOTBALL MATCH 


THE 


STRANGE STORY 


OF THE 








AT PENCOMBE., 


BY E. B. OSBORN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


head of a long winding valley in 

South Wales whence, on a clear 
sunny day, a glimmer of silver-grey sea 
can be discovered far down in the south- 
west. Why there should be a town at 
all in such an other-worldly spot is always 
a puzzle to the casual traveller (as a rule 
a motor-maniac of sorts) who climbs the 
long gradient of the broad downs behind 
and, the moment he has crossed the 
height of land, finds himself in a popu- 
lous steep street—a place of cheerful 
lights and cheery sounds in the dusk. 
3ut if he has come up from the cities of 
the coast (which is a more searching test 
of his car’s climbing capacity), the reason 
why a few hundred people live there 
should be apparent long before he reaches 
“The Woman of Harlech,” that famous 
inn with its signboard of a sturdy stockish 
girl in scarlet cloak and steeple hat. For 
to the left of the narrow road he sees 
wheels on stilts and knows that coal- 
mining is the local industry. There is, 
indeed, a notable pocket of good steam 
coal at Pencombe, and as long as it lasts 
the little town will exist and the towns- 
folk live in homely comfort. And yet— 
the fame and name of Pencombe are not 
the result of the presence of coal- 
measures under its wind-swept hillside. 
The motor maniac, knowing little and 
caring less about other sports, exclaims 
when he learns the name of his baiting- 
place: “ Pencombe ! Pencombe ? I seem 


Pr head ora is a tiny town at the 
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to have heard of it before.” Indeed, 
there must be very few sportsmen in the 
sritish Isles, or in South Africa, or in 
New Zealand and Australia who have 
not heard the name, and not so very 
many, after all, who do not know why it 
is famous. For Pencombe was the birth- 
place of Vincent Jenkins, perhaps the 
finest three-quarter Wales has ever given 
to the world of Rugby football, and 
certainly the cleverest of her team- 
builders. ‘There he was born, and there, 
alas! he rests under a slab of polished 
granite, on which is written in gilded 
letters : 
VINCENT HUGH JENKINS, 

BORN AUGUST 27, 1873 ; DIED JANUARY 7, 1904. 
TEN YEARS CAPTAIN OF THE PENCOMBE XV. 


A PLAYER WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT 
REPROACH, 


The grim old minister who buried the 
famous athlete in the Wesleyan acre shook 
his head over the inscription when it was 
shownto him—written on the back of a card 


of the Pencombe fixtures. He thought it 
would be more reverent to find a suitable 
text than to adopt the historic character- 
sketch of the last and best of the 
medizval knights. To old Mr. Powell, 
who had never in all his life played a 
game of any kind (unless the writing 
of Welsh hymns comes into that category), 
Vincent Jenkins was not the impeccable 
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master of the Welsh national game, but a 
stone-mason spoilt by too much holiday- 
making—a person who neglected his 
business in life, and was the cause of 
neglect in others. 3ut the committee, 
who paid the expenses of the burying, were 
firm, though they gave the minister a 
chance of showing his learning. “ Find 
us a text with a hint of football in it,” 
said the treasurer of the P.F.C., “and 
we'll use it instead.” No such text is to 
be found in the Scriptures, nor was 
Mr. Powell the man to consent to its use 
in that double-tongued manner even if 
it had been possible to find it. So it 
befell that Vincent Jenkins was written 
down in an open page of granite as a 
3ayard of modern football, which was the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

‘The Bayard of Welsh football? Let 
us consider the works and days of the 
man who deserved so glorious an epitaph. 
To begin with, Bayard was an incompar- 
able athlete and so was’ Vincent Jenkins. 
In the sport of jousting, which must have 
been almost as dangerous as American 
football, the former was seldom equalled, 
never surpassed ; in the field of the oval 
ball no better three-quarter than the latter 
has ever been seen, and the names of his 
equals in artistry can be counted on the 
fingers of a single hand. Jenkins, though 
he was good in any position among the 
backs, was best at left centre in the line 
of the three-quarters. He was the straight- 
est of runners, never boring his wing into 
touch before passing, which is a frequent 
fault even with international three-quarters. 
He delivered his passes swiftly and 
accurately, but he never passed before he 
had drawn the opposing defence. By 
some authorities he is credited with the 
invention of the cross kick, to which de- 
vice Wales owes more than one of her 
long series of international victories. 
Finally, he was a merciless tackler, always 
going for his man low and seldom failing 
to get the ball as well as the man. He 
could kick a fine length with either foot, 
and he preferred the drop-kick to the 
punt whenever possible, knowing that the 
drop is much more difficult to field. Not 
that he was given to kicking the ball down 
the field to the opposing backs, a practice 
which will take the heart out of the best- 
trained and keenest pack of forwards. 
“We'll have an easy time to-day with 
Vincent behind us,” said the leader of 
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the Welsh forwards on one occasion at 
Inverleith, ‘When he’s playing, some- 
how the threes always find touch.” No 
better compliment was ever paid to a centre 
three-quarter; none was ever better 
deserved. In his prime Jenkins, who 
was always in hard condition, weighed 
close on thirteen stone ; his weight was 
well packed (he was about 5 ft. 8 in. 
in height), and when the game was 
on the enemy’s line and sheer bull-work 
happened to be useful, he could go 
through the débris of a disintegrating 
scrum like a steam-engine. You would 
have said he could have run through a 
stone wall. Indeed, there was never any 
question of his virtuosity or of his valorous 
use of it at all times. Yet his athletic 
ability was, all said and done, the least of 
his titles to the affectionate respect of his 
comrades and of those who met him 
in famous club games and international 
matches. ‘The fact that he made the 
Pencombe Fifteen one of the most 
capable teams in the country is a suffi- 
cient proof of his ability as a team-builder 
and, to come to the crucial point, as 
master of all the arts of captaincy. ‘The 
men of the hillside town were the rawest 
of raw material; the toughness and 
stamina which are the result of working 
in coal-mines were their best qualities, 
Of course, here, as elsewhere in Wales, 
the lust of ball-playing was traditional, 
deeply rooted in the nation’s. past. In 
Tudor times the sport of the Anappan 
flourished in that steep countryside, and 
the “Wild Men of the Blue Hills” (to 
quote a Welsh chronicler) working afoot 
or mountcd on their sturdy little moun- 
tain ponies nearly always beat the more 
numerous plainsmen. Grim and ghastly 
was the play in the heroic matches of that 
age, when the goals were miles apart and 
the game began at sunrise and ended at 
sunset, and the entire population of the 
rival regions took part in it, every man 
carrying a cudgel in order to persuade 
a runner caught with the Anafppan 
(which was the size of a cricket ball 
and could be concealed in one’s doublet) 
to deal it before his friends came 
up. In their matches on New Year’s 
Day and at Eastertide the hillsmen had 
the advantage of their hill, and not once 
in ten years was the Azafpan planted 
within the ring of stones, an ancient 
temple of the Sun, which was the home 
goal from time immemorial. No doubt 
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the memory of the blood gloriously shed 
by their forefathers in the chase of the 
Knappan helped the Pencombe miners 
to achieve fame in the more humane 
pastime of a later day. But it was 
Vincent Jenkins who welded the likeliest 
of them into a living mechanism which 
could always hold its own against the 
great city clubs of Cardiff, Newport, and 
Terawley. More than that, much more 
than that, he inspired these half-savage 
underground toilers with his own fierce 
contempt for underhand tricks. During 
his autocracy the Pencombe team kept 
the spirit, as well as the letter, of the law 
of Rugby football, which is really a game 
for gentlemen, not for men paid to win 
or tie at any cost of self-respect. An 
Oxford captain once said that Jenkins 
was ‘the conscience of Welsh football.” 
The saying was remembered when Death, 
the referee without a whistle, ordered him 
out of his happy playing-grounds. 

Wales gave him the funeral he deserved. 
When the tidings came that pneumonia, 
the result of a chill neglected for patriotic 
reasons, had closed his career, every club 
in the country passed a vote of condolence 


and sent a representative to the grave- 


side. Never had such a concourse been 
seen in the lonely Wesleyan acre; half 
the crowd were compelled to stand out- 
side in the road; the bleak January airs 
drifting down the hillside were full of the 
spring’s precious perfumes, so manywreaths 
had been sent from near and far. When 
the mourners departed there was a meeting 
of the Pencombe committee to decide 
whether or not next week’s home match— 
against the Terawley Fifteen—should be 
cancelled. “What would our captain 
have said about it?” asked the chairman 
towards the close of the discussion. 
There could only be one answer to that 
question. Unanimously the committee 
decided to let the fixture stand and give 
the whole of the “gate” to the cottage 
hospital in which their brother-in-art had 
passed away. So it befell that Pencombe 
were able to win the last and most 
amazing of their victories in a strange and 
dubious game which is still talked over 
by those who actually played—in whispered 
colloquies, punctuated by uneasy back- 
ward glances. Why does a ghost always 
steal up behind one? ‘They know the 
reason why in every land of the Celtic 
fringe. 

The afternoon of the Terawley match 
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was cold and cheerless. Out of the grey 
hills, huddled together under a grey sky, 
the wind came in dank, chill, heavy blasts 
—veritable avalanches of misty, half-frozen 
air. But only fog or a frost-bound pitch 
can keep the Rugby footballer from his 
pastime, and in Wales, at any jrate, no 
amount of weather will prevent huge 
crowds from gathering to watch him, 
The Pencombe field, a spacious, well- 
drained flat of fine old turf, was in better 
condition than the visitors had expected. 
It was not one of those mud heaps (it 
was never that) or water-logged pitches 
on which the side with the best pack wins 
if they go on with the ball and leave the 
backs to find their chances instead of 
attempting to heel out. No doubt the 
ball would be wet and heavy, thought the 
‘Terawley captain, but his sturdy, strong- 
armed backs would still bé able to get the 
right trajectory for their passes. The 
Pencombe men, said he to himself, will 
feel the want of poor Vin’s tackling before 
the game is over. There and then he 
decided not to play a rover (it was the 
year after the coming of the New 
Zealanders, and Welsh captains were still 
experimenting), but to keep the weight of 
the general utility man in the scrum, and 
tell the leader of the forwards to hold the 
ball tight for the first quarter of an hour. 
Afterwards he might be able to work with 
seven forwards. Having formed his plan 
of campaign, he returned to the inn, At 
the door lounged a lanky, red-haired 
youth, with a scared look, who had 
already changed into the Pencombe 
uniform. It was the “A” team  three- 
quarter who had inherited the dead man’s 
place in the line, and all over him was 
written the wish that he hadn’t. Looking 
him over, the Terawley captain thought 
he could run through him, so much did 
the lad suggest Euclid’s definition of a 
line. There he was wrong. 

An hour later the Terawley men entered 
the field for a little practice in passing 
and kicking. On the stroke of three the 
Pencombe team arrived and the referee . 
took off his overcoat. Both sides wore 
crape armlets ; the spectators were pleased 
that the Terawley men had such respect 
for their lost leader. The punt-about 
balls were kicked out of the enclosure, 
the men on either sides took up their 
preliminary positions, and the referee 
placed a brand-new yellow ball for the 
kick-off. Terawley, in white jerseys and 
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dark-blue knickers, were playing towards 
the high hills against the fierce gusts of 
wind which would at times stop the ball 
in mid-flight and even beat it back. The 
Pencombe team, wasp-like in their black- 
and-yellow striped jerseys and_ white 
knickers, had certainly scored a point of 
strategy by winning the toss. ‘The wind 
was sure to drop before the end of the 
game. A long shrill blast, and the leader 
of the visiting forwards took his kick—a 
lengthy low drive which was well caught by 
Dicky Dyke, the red-haired lad already in- 
troduced, and dropped into touch a dozen 
yards beyond the half-way flag. A fine 
well-directed kick for all that the wind 
helped to give it length, and the inheritor 
of Vincent’s place got a heartening cheer 
for his achievement. A Pencombe for- 
ward took the ball at the line-out, 
hesitated for the tenth part of a second, 
and was swallowed alive by three white- 
jerseyed demons. One of the three 
grabbed the ball, but was collared before 
he could get in his pass. The first 
scrummage began ; Terawley hooked the 
ball and put it for safe keeping in the 
second row, and shoved for all they were 
worth. The scrum halves shouted words 
of warning and encouragement, which 
were lost in a rising-falling storm of cries 
from the spectators, Pencombites almost 
toaman. It is always a real gain to get 
the best of the first set scrum. For a 
few seconds the Pencombe held their 
own; Terawley front-rankers squeezed 
out of the queer crystal-like mass, ran 
round swiftly and piled on at the back; 
half in and half out of the eddy the 
scrum halves watched the ball, watched 
one another, jigged up and down like 
little marionettes. Slowly, so slowly, by 
hard-fought inches, the Pencombe pack 
yielded ground. ‘They lacked the zest 
which springs from the ball’s possession. 
Inch by inch, then foot by foot, they gave 
way. The steel point of the Terawley 
pack, their incomparable, unrelenting 
leader, began to enter and split the op- 
posing phalanx. Suddenly defeat became 
a rout; the Terawley scrummagers went 
right through, brushing away the ?encomb- 
ites to this side and to that and taking 
the ball with them. The Pencombe scrum 
half, a midget, dived for the ball and 
was seen no more, the rush began, and 
the stand-off half went down to it, missing 
the ball and being bowled over like a 
shot rabbit. Keeping the ball close, the 
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knot of Terawley forwards attacked on 
the run. Ejaculations of despair and 
disgust rang out like pistol-shots in 
the universal groan from the spectators, 
The Terawley halves and _ three-quarters 
raced up with the attack, which was 
already at the home twenty-five. <A 
moment’s check—and then the ball was 
in the air, speeding in a low swift curye 
to the Terawley left-centre. ‘The scrum 
half had picked up deftly and got ina 
most beautiful pass. The pass was held 
by the three-quarter, running at full speed; 
after the merest swallow-flight of a run he 
passed to the wing, took a return pass 
when the full back darted at the latter, 
and raced between the goal-posts. ‘The 
try was converted and Terawley was five 
points up. 

Again and again the Pencombe for- 
wards were beaten at every point. They 
failed to get the ball in the scrummage. 
They were shoved all over the field, 
smashed up, humiliated, demoralised. 
They tried heeling and heeled too slowly 
—the ball was now wet and heavy —and 
the Terawley halves raced round and 
kicked the ball and made opening after 
opening for their three-quarters. The 
Pencombe backs stood in the breach 
nobly; young Dyke, timing his man 
with spider-like accuracy, tackled glori- 
ously. ‘The full-back, with the wind to 
help him, kicked a great length and never 
once failed to find touch. The Terawley 
back, on the other hand, was taking his 
day off. Several times he committed the 
criminal blunder of kicking straight up 
the field—an inexcusable folly which will 
break the hearts of the willingest forwards 
before the end. Pencombe had thirteen 
points against them at half-time; they 
were lucky to be no worse off. ‘Ihe wind 
fell during the interval and the sky 
darkened strangely. A number of the 
spectators, chilled to the bone and dis- 
pirited by the certainty of defeat, nay, a 
rout, had already departed. ‘lhe wind, 
though no longer felt in the valley, moaned 
afar in the hills. It was an eerie evening ; 
the glory had visibly departed; joy of 
living was no longer in the world. 

Pencombe kicked off towards the grim, 
grey hills, among which were wreaths of 
white mist, as it were processions of the 
nameless dead. The return was bungled, 
and they were in the enemy’s twenty-five. 
From the first scrummage, which was well 
held—the Terawley forwards were tired, 
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perhaps— the scrum half got the ball and 
passed to the left centre. He, seeing no 
other opening, took a snap-shot at goal, 
and the ball hit the post and fell over on 
the right side. Score, thirteen points to 
four. Then, for a flagrant breach of the 
offside rule, ‘Terawley was penalised, and 
the Pencombe back scored three points 
with a glorious kick. Score, thirteen 
points to seven. Heartened by such un- 
expected success the home side played 
up in a style worthy of their victorious 
days. The Terawley pack had not yet 
recovered their form; it seemed that the 
additional work imposed on them by their 
back’s bad kicking had taken the edge 
off their keenness. ‘The Pencombe pack 
more than held their own for the first 
time in the game, and the hungry, angry 
halves and three-quarters had opportuni- 
ties. Then began Terawley’s bad quarter 
of an hour. The left-wing three-quarter 
raced up and got the ball from a line-out, 
and started one of those brilliant passing 
bouts which are never seen except in 
Wales—not even in New Zealand, where 
the long, lightning, shoulder-high pass is 
not cultivated, short, low lobs_ being 
thought more profitable. In the end the 
right wing received the ball, kicked 
across the field, and the left wing, finish- 
ing the work he had begun, dribbled 
over in the extreme corner. Nothing 
came of the shot at goal, though it was 
a fine attempt to achieve the all but 
impossible. Score, thirteen points to ten. 
In football nothing succeeds like success, 
and four minutes after the kick out Pen- 
combe again scored. This time young 
Dyke was the master of the event. Going 
down toa rush of forwards he came up with 
the ball and began a little run on his own. 
A pretty swerve took him past the stand-off 
half, and then he saw that the centres 
were both out of position and there was 
an off-chance of getting through. Dicky 
had a queer loping gait; like England’s 
finest half-back, his action was laughable, 
and not only the spectators but also his 
opponents were apt to be deceived about 
his pace. (Newspaper critics often say 
So.and-so is too slow, because they forget 
that the runner with a long, raking stride 
Is often faster on the football field than 
the quick-stepping sprinter.) He beat 
the nearest centre by a good yard, punted 
Over the back’s head, beat him to the 
ball—and then was heard the crash and 
Clangour of a typical Welsh cheer, half 


shout and half song. As the ball was 
brought out a knot of enthusiasts fell to 
singing a battle-song of the Cymry. They 
stopped in the middle of a bar when the 
ball was set for the kick at goal. The ball 
rose in a stately parabola and crossed 
midway between the posts, so that the 
fateful two points were safely gathered in. 
Fifteen points to thirteen in favour of 
Pencombe, and twenty minutes more to 
play. Starting just where they left off, 
in the middle of the bar, the spectators 
finished their battle-hymn. — Pessimists 
sitting in “The Woman of Harlech” and 
deploring Pencombe’s decline and fall 
(which was not yet to be), rose up and left 
their drams and hastened back to the field. 
Welshmen are always pessimistic when in 
liquor. ‘These had got as far as the ’ic 
in Ichabod. ‘They were not required to 
pay for admission a second time. ‘Those 
who sat or stood at the receipt of custom 
had left the turnstiles to see the conclusion 
of the game. 

Terawley’s luck seemed out. The 
captain had a serious talk with the leader 
of the forwards while the kick at goal was 
being taken. “Shall I risk playing a 
rover?” asked the captain. “It’s a 
chance,” said the other; ‘my men may 
come again, but I should say they’re tired. 
Pity Barrett will kick into the field ; it 
crumples up the best forwards.” ‘“* Well, 
T’ll risk it anyhow,” said the captain. 
“The pack would be lost without ycu, 
so Lloyd must come outside. ‘Tell your 
men to put more devil into their tackling, 
and, Lloyd, be sure and mark that red- 
haired, lanky fellow. He’s half their 
game behind. If only he was laid out, 
accidentally ” Lloyd, a black, mon- 
key-like miner, grinned cavernously. 
Then all three looked up to see the ball 
pass over the cross-bar. As he looked 
up, the captain felt a hand on his arm, 
and turned suddenly. There was nobody 
within five yards of him. He shivered, 
feeling the sensation supposed (in Wales) 
to be caused by elves dancing on one’s 
grave. ‘‘ Ah, well,” he thought, “ I’m to 
be buried in my own country—like poor 
old Vin.” He was a Welshman, sure 
enough. Gloomy in mind and with a 
dark look, he walked to his place in the 
field. 

In the next five minutes the game took 
a turn in Terawley’s favour. ‘The com- 
bination of the Pencombe backs was 
thrown out of gear by the excursions of 
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the rover, who twice tackled men before 
they could get in a kick. The battle 
raged on the local goal-line ; the left-wing 
three-quarter would have scored once if it 
had not been for the red-haired lad who 


rushed across, appearing suddenly out of 


the nowhere into the here, and threw him 
into touch-in-goal. Then a deadly blow, 
a foul blow in the opinion of the spectators, 
was struck at the hope of Pencombe. 
Lloyd tackled the red-haired centre before 
the ball reached him, fell on him heavily, 
and—there he lay with a white face and 
closed eyes. A yell of rage rent the dark 
lowering sky; it died down into a weird 
angry moaning, which once more sharpened 
to a threatening cry when Lloyd faced the 
spectators, grinning his cavernous grin. 
The referee ran up and spoke to him ; at 
which the crowd fell to cheering because 
they—It rather—thought he had _ been 
ordered off the field. But the referee, 
though he suspected something amiss, 
had seen nothing. In a minute or sothe 
red-haired three-quarter was helped to his 
feet and limped to his place, though still 
white in the face and badly shaken up. 

Less than a quarter of an hour’s play 
Their seven 


and ‘Terawley was on top. 
forwards trapped the ball, and held the 
scrum long enough to heel out swiftly. 
A passing bout started and Lloyd, fore- 
stalling an opponent who was on the point 


of intercepting a long throw, gathered 
the ball and had a clear run in, the back 
slipping’ in his first stride. And then, as 
the white line became visible, he fell and 
rolled over and over—yet not a man was 
within arm’s length of him. He sat up, 
staring aghast and chattering nonsense. 
This time the local forwards hooked the 
ball, kept it tight, and shoved the seven 
against them ten good yards. Then the 
scrummage broke into flying and falling 
fragments, and the ball flickered into 
touch by the half-way flag. 

Once more luck was on the side of the 
big battalions. The Terawley stand-off 
half (a very great artist) dashed in at the 
line-out, leapt and took the ball above his 
head, and sped down the _touch-line, 
swerving in to evade the opposing half. 
Hemmed in, he twisted round and kicked 
across—a beautiful shot, which went 
straight into the hands of the galloping 
three-quarter on the far side of the field. 
Down the far touch-line he raced ; he left 
the threes standing still, and it was clear 
that the back had not time to intercept 
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him. Yet a moment after the back 
sprang to clutch only his shadow, he 
too was hurled out of his stride, rolling 
over into touch. Nobody saw the ball 
till it was high in the air, crossing above 
the field to fall into no-man’s land on 
the far side, a few yards short ‘of the 
Terawley quarter-flag. Whose kick was 
it? In the darkling owl-light none. of 
the spectators had seen. The rebound 
of the ball took it towering above the 
ring of spectators and into the road 
beyond. All eyes followed it, and no- 
body saw the ‘Terawley men staring at 
the spot whence it came, where the full- 
back sat looking into the sky. There 
was a little mist over there. 

Even now Pencombe was not safe. In 
the course of some rough, ragged play, 
both sets of forwards being almost too 
tired to go up and form down, the 
Terawley captain gathered the ball, kicked 
lofiily, and raced up to put his men on- 
side. The ball was given to him again, 
thirty yards from the Pencombe line, 
and he thought of dropping at goal, but 
changed his mind and passed. ‘The pass 
was intercepted and kicked down the field 
to be returned by the back. ‘The catch 
went to the lame red-haired lad, who 
misjudged and slobbered it (he was 
lame all through), and the Terawley 
captain found himself ball-in-hand two 
strides from a safe three points. He had 
only to fall over the line. But—a wave 
of mist came about him, a deadly chill 
struck through him, and when he was 
himself again he was sitting in a circle of 
scared-looking men and listening to the 
sound of the whistle, a sound Ieng drawn 
out, silver-shrill, emphatically final. Time; 
and Pencombe had won by two points. 

What had happened? In the gathering 
darkness the Terawley captain walkedalone. 
The others always held aloof after an unex- 
pected defeat. Later those who had had an 
off-day would confess their wrong-doing. 
For him, the captain and critic of all, there 
could be no confession. But what had 
happened? How had he come to miss 
the easiest chance of a try ever vouch- 
safed in a crisis? Again, for the second 
time, his arm was suddenly grasped. He 
turned and saw a shadowy face in the 
white-glimmering mist. A ‘white familiar 
face, with eager, reproachful eyes, and a 
strange subtle smile. It was the face, 
familiar yet unfamiliar, of Vincent Jenkins. 
Before he could speak it had vanished. 
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The wild garden. 


BY W. L. PUXLEY. 
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N spite of Darwin, birds do not seem 
to possess an invincible distrust of 


man, and 
indeed, in places 
where they find 
they are not 
persecuted, they 
soon begin to 
have confid- 
ence, and even 
the shyer kinds 
showthemselves 
without fear. 
Thus, in a 
garden not 
more than an 
acre in extent 
the number of 
birds to be 
found during 
the year sur- 
prises one by 
their variety; 
perhaps this 
may be partly 
due to the near 
neighbourhood 
of a small wood 
and to its being 
placed in one 
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The robin's nest in a pot. 
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of the southern counties ; at any rate the 
fact remains that wild birds can be studied 


in their ways 
and habits at 
close quarters, 
and they do 
not seem to 
take much 
notice of the 
near neighbour- 
hood of their 
human friends. 

In this par- 
ticular garden 
every available 
space seems 
occupied by 
nests. Not 
only the boxes 
placed amongst 
the trees are 
marked as de- 
sirable sites and 
are eagerly 
taken for the 
year by tits, but 
even an old 
marmalade - pot 
thrown untidily 
into the hedge 
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Blackbird's nest. 


bordering the garden was last year used 
by a robin, who had been fed during the 
winter, and who, finding this an easy way 
of getting her living, continued to come 
regularly during the nesting season to the 
Open-air room or verandah where meals 
were laid during the summer, and fed at 
the lunch-hour. More than that, later on, 
when her family were reared in the old 
jar, she brought them also to the verandah 
at meal-times and, flying on the table, 
abstracted therefrom the little pieces laid 
for her, and fed the four young ones in 
turns with the greatest unconcern, they 
meanwhile flirting their tails and scream- 
ing with eagerness for food; and this 
continued until the family dis- 
persed. 

Even in this small garden a 
partridge found space to lay her 
seventeen brown eggs, having 
chosen the herbaceous border for 
this purpose, and here in a mass 
of wailflowers she made her home, 
taking no notice of the tidying up 
which went on round her, but 
looking up with her bright eye as 
she sat, taking in everything with 
the greatest interest, though with 
no seeming fear. Indeed, if birds 
are encouraged it is strange to 
see how inquisitive they become 
and how anxious to observe all 
we are doing. 

Another effect of treating birds 
with kindness is seen in the care- 
less positions they select for their 
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homes. They seem before long 
to ignore the need for privacy and 
to lay their precious eggs in the 
open, with little fear of molesta- 
tion, and indeed some kinds prefer 
to keep as near as they can to 
their human friends, hoping in 
this way to lessen the danger of 
their homes being destroyed by 
their natural enemies, such as the 
rat, the stoat, the hawk, and the 
magpie. Thus, a blackbird built 
upon the roof—with no covering 
at all—in the gutter placed for 
carrying off water in the angle of 
the wall. During the fine weather 
all went well, but unfortunately 
last summer was wet, and at length 
the poor bird’s nest was destroyed 
by the rush of water. Another 
bird built on top of a garden-seat 
placed against the wall of the 
shed adjoining the house, and this bird 
succeeded in rearing her family though 
people were passing and re-passing all day 
long. 

Another curious place chosen by a 
thrush was upon the ground beneath a 
cabbage-plant, and this bird also succeeded 
in bringing up four healthy young thrushes, 
the large leaves sheltering them well 
in the wet weather which prevailed during 
the whole time she was rearing her 
family. 

Birds sometimes seem most unaccount- 
ably foolish in their choice of a site for 
their homes. Thrushes often build upon 
shaky branches of small trees, and hang 


























Thrush's nest on ground under a cabbage plant. 


their nests so loosely upon the boughs that 
they have no chance of escaping in case 
of a storm of wind, and one often finds 
the overturned nest after a gale. 

A starling, too, showed last year the 
strangest persistence in building in an 
unsuitable place. She built her nest in 
a nesting-box in a hen-house, and here 
day after day she laid an egg. Unfor- 
tunately, the hen, who was also in the 
habit of laying there, continued to do so, 
and thus day after day the starling’s egg 
was broken. However, she continued in 
her obstinate course, and it was not till 
all the clutch of eggs were laid that she 
stopped—only to find that her toil had 
been in vain. 

In the case of a pair of flycatchers, too, 
the pair would persist in building upon 
a narrow ledge above a window, which 
was too narrow to hold the finished nest. 
Naturally, it fell before comple- 
tion; but, nothing daunted, the 
two began again, and it was only 
after the second fall that they 
gave up in despair. 

When once a pair of birds has 
selected a site, it takes a good deal 
to cause them to change their 
minds, if they are not persecuted. 
Thus, a pair of swallows fixed 
their affections upon a beam in a 
disused shed, and all one summer 
they wasted the fine weather in 
selecting the exact spot where they 
should place their nest. Unfortu- 
nately they did not begin till too 
late, and the heat in the shed be- 
came intolerabie later on in the 
summer, so that at last they gave 
up the attempt. That was the 
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year before last, and the summer 
was very hot and dry; however, 
last spring ~they returned from 
their winter home, and began to 
fly about the shed again, evidently 
determined to make use of the 
site they thought so desirable. 

This time they began earlier, 
having found the shed the year 
before, and set to work upon the 
same beam. After a time a very 
hot week supervened, and the 
beam (which faced south) was 
exposed to a fierce heat, which 
the birds evidently found too 
much for them. They flew in 
and out all day, and perched on 
the roof, talking things over, no 
doubt. However, a modus operandi was 
at last arrived at between them, and they 
began to build again, but this time upon 
the opposite beam, the one which faced 
towards the north of the shed. This 
answered their purpose, and the nest was 
completed in time. All went well with 
them, and at the end of summer they had 
reared two fine young swallows, which 
flew strongly with their parents when the 
time for departure came. More than 
this, other swallows collected on the shed 
roof before they left England, and it will 
be interesting to see if they or their 
friends return in larger numbers to the 
same old shed. 

Another interesting family was brought 
up in a cranny in the wooden walls of the 
shed, that of a tree-creeper. The birds 


had built between the boards, and when 
the little ones were hatched, they flew in 








Skylark’s nest on cricket ground. 
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and out all day 
without appear- 
ing at all con- 
cerned whenany 
one stood near 
to watch. It 
chanced that I 
was near on the 
day when the 
young ones took 
their first flight 
from the nest, 
led by the 
mother, and no 
less than three 
of the little 
creepers settled 
on me, and ran 
up without dis- 
playing the slightest alarm, searching for 
their favourite food. Finding their quest 
unsuccessful, they took two or three turns 
here and there, and finally flew to a tree 
near, and remained :happily for a long 
time pecking about in imitation of their 
mother. 

At the back of the garden is a wild 
space just as Nature left it. There is a 
grassy slope where “ weeds ” abound, and 
here the .butterflies fly all through the 
long summer hours. Here a_ yellow 
brimstone will settle upon a tall plant 
with blossoms as yellow as himself, and 
will stay there moving in the breeze for a 
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Golden-crested wren in fir-tree. 








long time; when 
he does move 
he looks like a 
yellow flower 
himself which 
the wind is 
blowing about. 
Here, too, is a 
clump of pale 
scabious, and 
the little copper 
butterflies ap- 
pear fond of 
settling upon 
the blossoms, 
and when the 
sun shines upon 
their glossy 
wings they look 
quite fiery in contrast to the soft tones of 
the flowers. 

Here a lark built its nest one year, and 
it was only when the mother bird was 
almost trodden upon that the nest was 
found. It is strange how hard a nest 
will be to find even when almost the 
exact spot is known. ‘Thus a moorhen’s 
nest in the neighbouring brook remained 
hidden almost until the young were 
hatched, though people were passing con- 
stantly, and the reeds consisted of only 
one or two small patches. Larks, from 
their habit of building on the ground, run 
great risks, and one actually built quite 








Where the swallows built. 
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close to the cricket-pitch last year, and 
laid four eggs there, though matches took 
place every week, and the men played 
almost every evening. Naturally the nest 
came to grief at last, as it was almost 
bound to do, though nests do escape in 
the most marvellous way sometimes, even 
if built in a pasture where cattle graze all 
day. 

Another nest which was never found 
was that of a pair of wheatears, or “ clod- 
hoppers” as they are locally called. 
These birds were fond of settling upon a 
rail, and appeared there time after time 
each day; later on they carried food in 
their beaks to 
their hungry 
young ones, 
who were no 
doubt safely 
housed in a 
hole in the 
neighbouring 
earth-bank, but 
the exact spot 
was never dis- 
covered. How- 
ever, it was 
pretty to watch 
the two birds 
sitting there and 
turning their 
heads from side 
to side, show- 
ing the straight 
black mark 
which is so dis- 
tinctive of the 


species, 
In this old- 
world garden 


no “carpet-gar- 
dening” is at- 
tempted—indeed, it would be out of 
keeping with the rest of the place. Long 
herbaceous borders there are, with grass 
walks between, and they are filled with 
many cottage flowers, which grow at their 
will, and spread as they like best to do. 
Here in the autumn there are huge 
patches of Michaelmas daisies of various 
tints, and there the humming-bird hawk 
hovers, looking like a little piece of thick- 
ened mist; and here those gorgeous 


butterflies, the Red Admiral and Peacock, 
sun themselves and fan their beautiful 
Wings in the sunshine. 

At one time of the year the borders 
are crammed full of yellow lupins and 
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Long-tailed tit's nest. 
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plants of blue cornflowers which bend 
over and meet across the grassy way 
between the beds. It is possible to sit 
on the path between the beds and remain 
hidden even from the birds with their 
quick senses. 

When the cornflowers had mostly gone 
to seed a pair of goldfinches discovered 
them, and from the time of their discovery 
they were never absent for long. Here 
they would both come day after day, 
pecking at the seeds which served them 
instead of thistledown, and, finding they 
were not injured, they grew more and 
more confident, and would draw near, 
swaying on the 
slender plants 
and almost 
hanging in the 
air after the 
fashion of tits. 
They had a 
most happy 
note, which 
they kept on 
repeating while 
thus engaged, 
as if they were 
congratulating 
each other upon 
their discovery. 

Doubtless 
they had a nest 
in the near 
neighbourhood, 
since ‘they al- 
ways flew off in 
exactly the 
same direction, 
but they con- 
tinued to haunt 
the garden dur- 
ing a great part 
of the summer ; for, finding the seed of 
the cornflowers so greatly attracted them, 
the plants were left for them until they 
had eaten almost every seed, for it was 
pleasure enough to watch the birds at 
work, with the sun catching the red patch 
on their heads or the bright yellow feathers 
in their wings. 

One other bird suffered last year from 
the heat from having chosen an unsuitable 
nesting-place. There is a small green- 
house attached to the house where plants 
are kept in the winter, but during the 
summer it stands empty until the autumn 
frosts come again. 

It was in this’ greenhouse that two wag- 
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tails built their nest in a pot of lilies where and they merely scooped out a slight 
the soil was mostly composed of peat. hollow in the earth and brought a few 
When the birds selected the place it was trifles to finish it off with. But as the 





Linnet’s nest. 


a good one from their point of view, for summer advanced the two birds began to 
they were sheltered from wind and rain, — suffer greatly from the heat; the green- 
and as the house was open all day they house was gradually cleared of pots 
could fly in and out while engaged in — until only the pot of lilies remained there 











Swan's nest. 


} ‘ Male keeping guard on left. 





i building their nest. This was not difficult with the nest with its four eggs. Usually 
in the circumstances, for they found the the place would have been cleaned out, 
light, peaty soil very mueh to their liking, and it was to have been painted ; but in 
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deference to the birds this was delayed 
until they had forsaken it, and an awning 
was hung over the roof to keep off the 
fiercest rays of the sun. . And so it 
happened that the young ones were suc- 
cessfully hatched out, and it was very pretty 
to watch the family, for this was easy to 
do, as no plant or obstruction was in the 
way of the watcher, and in due time the 
young ones were reared and flew away. 
One of the prettiest bird sights in the 
world is a family of long-tailed tits. The 
nest itself is a marvel of beauty, and we 
were indeed fortunate in having two of 
them in the garden—the one in a furze- 
bush and the other in a privet-bush. In 
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the case of the furze nest the birds were 
not successful, for some marauder in the 
form of a rat or cat managed to enter 
Paradise and destroyed the beautiful nest 
with its nine eggs. But the other birds 
brought off their young ones, and day 
after day flew in and out of their little 
round home, until one bright summer 
morning the young tits came out one by 
one after their parents, and sat in a row 
on the privet-bush, and the mother and 
father fed them until they had learned to 
fly. By the end of summer they were 
reproductions of their parents, and the 
world was richer by seven little black and 
pink tits, 





Young cuckoo on the house wall, 





THE VILLAGE ON THE HILL. 


(WILTSHIRE CRAISEY.) 


] DARE not weep abuvv ur grave, 
"Neath thet wite marble cross, 
Those heyes I kissed be vast azleep ; 

Zhe do not suffer loss, 


Ur luvvly vorm zits by my zide, 
The zame, yet not the zame ; 

Luvv ov mai youth, mai own gell-bride, 
Thee cails I by mai name. 


Thy rawse-bud lips klings clawse to mine 
Thy black vringed vilet heyes 

Viash wi’ a glawry aal divine— 
W?’ luvv as nivver dies, 


’ 





Onst more us wanders by dim zhore, 
Watching the zunzet glow ; 

Crimson they cliffs, but nivvermore 
Zigh vor Love’s Long Ago. 


Who prates ov days that be no more? 
Luvv be no zhattered toy, 

Vlung on zum zilent nursery vloor, 
No vuneral Psalm ov Joy! 


Grey church, upon thic hivied hill 
Vaith’s zentinel, varewell ! 

Zhield thou mai darlin’ vrom all ill. 
“Ts it well?” “It. zs well!” 

A. BRoprick, 














THE BREAKING OF THE CHAIN. 


BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


The words had been 
halting phrase nor 

tender intonation had served to 
cloak their stark brutality. He had tired 
of her—of it all—and marvelled, with an 
impersonal disgust, at himself. 

Now they stood, tongue-tied, with the 
old delightful camaraderie dead between 
them, and his defection, a subtle, traitorous 
thing, poisoning their intercourse. 

It was the monotony that had palled, 
he mused. ‘Time was when it had been 
sweet to know her love his; when he had 
toiled contentedly through his day within 
the precincts of a dingy office, in anticipa- 
tion of the restful hour to be spent with 
her, in this very room. 

But five years! Well, a man was not 
a machine, and for the last two years, at 
least, his chain had dragged a little. 
Whereas she, he miserably knew, had but 
clung more closely to the accustomed 
ways. ‘The unswerving faith in hin, for 


T was over. 
spoken—no 


which he had been wont to thank Heaven, 
had now proved a stumbling-block to his 


freedom. She had been slow in realising 
the import of his speech; her puzzled 
eyes had been lifted to his face while he 
floundered in his confession that the life 
they were leading had become wearisome 
to him, and heard himself own _ that 
he had ceased to care for her, he supposed, 
brute that he was! 

Now, with an intolerable sense of soul- 
shrinking, he witnessed the indomitable 
spirit with which she received the blow. 


‘There had been an unavoidable wince, of 


course ; she had caught her breath with a 
little gasp, but that was all. 

Upon a bracket above her head there 
stood an old green vase, filled with tawny 
chrysanthemums, and she stretched out 
her hand steadily to remove a withered 
bloom. Her mind was a chaos in which 
this awful calamity that had befallen her 
tried vainly to shape itself into definite 
thought. She must soon have seen, 
even though he had endeavoured to spare 
her, and it would have been torture to 
drift on and on, growing inured to in- 
difference, to a gradual forming of de- 
tached interests, but how preferable to 
this sudden plunge into an illimitable void! 


She shudderingly averted her gaze from 
the eyes that would never look tenderly 
upon her again, from the strong and 
gentle hands that would seek to hold hers. 
no more. . To her distorted fancy, he 
showed as a Thing without a Soul—-. 
a Thing with a maddening, horrible like- 
ness to the being she had worshipped! 

The man was only conscious of a base 
desire to hide himself. An _ incoherent 
avowal of friendship, a last painful pres- 
sure of her cold fingers, and it was done. 

When he reached the street, he loitered 
dazedly in the bleak October sunshine. 
(Was she still standing motionless, as he 
had left her,” or had she knelt and 
wept?) . . . Anyhow, he was free, and 
he should have been happy. He had 
been accorded a compliment upon his 
efficiency by his chief that morning, and 
a week’s holiday. He remembered their 
plans; they would have been quietly 
married during the week, and it was this 
fact which had bade him analyse his feel- 
ings, and had opened his eyes to the la- 
mentable truth that the glamour had faded. 
Now there was no one to care what the 
chief had said (they would have laughed 
together over the compliment, while her 
eyes shone), and the week loomed drearily 
before him. He shrank from enforced 
solitude in some out-of-the-way hamlet, or 
a dusty, profitless pilgrimage to any merry- 
making centre. Above all, it behoved 
him to shake off the morbid self-loathing 
that consumed him ; his fetters had begun 
to chafe, and surely it had been well to 
break loose—to hesitate would be a 
squeamish handling of the problem of 
humanity, he argued. 

A few days in Paris would do much to 
pull him together, and help him to for- 
get. ... 
After a hurried meal in a restaurant, he 
procured a “ Bradshaw ” and returned to 
his chambers. He entered a_ dark, 
neglected room, switched on the light, 
and studied his route without enthusiasm. 
Well, to-morrow would find him, at this 
hour, on the way to Paris, and once out 
of London he could breathe more freely ; 
and why should he not, in friendship’s 
name, bid her good-bye? He played 
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with the thought, which somehow in a 
measure restored his lost self-respect. 

His departure distastefully savoured of 
running away, but another interview with 
her, now that she had been given time to 
think over matters, would set them upon 
a more defined footing. 

And so it happened that the following 
afternoon found him at her door, asking, 
with a new diffidence, if he could see her. 

He was jarred to find that the room was 
full of people—he had not pictured this, 
but, of course, she had been wont to 
employ her afternoons in this fashion: the 
evenings had only belonged to him. 

Was it force of will or cold-bloodedness 
that helped her to greet him without any 
perceptible emotion? He knew that he 
had flushed, and muttered something 
inarticulate. 

But he was now relegated to an over- 
whelming young person with an incessant 
laugh and a toy terrier tucked under her 
arm, while the tall brown head and 
steadfast eyes (that had once been so dear) 
loomed far and unattainable. 
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An unreasoning intolerance of the 
people about them rose in his heart; he 
longed for her undivided attention and 
sympathy, disquieted by the new experi- 
ence of sharing her. He had fancied, 
with remorse, that he should enjoy him- 
self in Paris, while she fretted for him in 
secret, but he was now given a different 
picture to carry away with him. It was 
he that was derelict, cast off. She could 
fill her life without him. 

3ut he determined savagely that she 
should still have him to reckon with; he 
was not going to tamely stand aside, and 
leave her to make new friends, new ties. . . . 

When the room had emptied, and they 
were alone, she came reluctantly towards 
him, and he dimly felt that he had reached 
a crisis in his own life. 

“Now you want something of me,” she 
said banteringly, but her smile quivered. 

With an unfathomable sense of peace 
and rest, he gathered into his own the 
cool hand hanging by her side. 

“Just to be near you, Elizabeth,” he 
said humbly. 


? 

















“A sovereign made you mine.” 


TO A GOAT AND BEE JUG 


(SUPPOSED TO BE BOW). 


A SOVEREIGN made you mine 


To hold and have for ever, 
To marvel-at the clever 
Effect in your design. 
The sun lit up your glaze 
And gave me endless pleasure, 


In you my dearest treasure, 
Picked up in the byeways. 


Alas! for head grown hoary, 
As Joseph once was sold 
For Ishmaelitish gold, 
According to the story. 
The owner let you go 
As “Certainly dirt cheap, sir, 
It needs no knowledge deep, sir 
To see the mark is Bow!” 


, 


But fate has checked your scheming ; 
A critic’s valuation 
Calls you a “fabrication.” 
An end put to my dreaming, 
I look at you askance ; 
While I am most dejected, 
A fraud you stand detected, 
For you were “ Made in France.” 


Artuur Haypen, 





HUMOUR AND NAIVETE AT SCHOOL. 


AMUSING ANSWERS 
BY 


CERTAIN head mistress—a_plain- 
looking spinster lady of about 
forty—was very careful and _ par- 

ticular about excluding children from 
school who came from homes where 
there was the slightest suspicion of an 
infectious disease. 

One morning a girl came into the 
school who had been absent on the 
previous day, and the only excuse she 
gave was that her mother was ill. 

This unprecise answer did not satisfy 
the mistress. She told the girl to go 
back home again at once and get to 
know exactly what the illness was, as it 
might be infectious. 

The girl did so, and returned in about 
half an hour. 

“Well,” asked the mistress, ‘* what is 
it?” 

“Why, girl, 
and 

be 


answered the 
“mother’s very vexed with you, 
sends word back that you needn't 
afraid of catching it—it’s “zezns!” 


ma’am,” 


The master of a school in Somerset 
had been giving one-of his classes a 
chatty lesson on Church, State, and 
Crown. A little later on, he asked the 
pupils to write down a sentence making 
good sense and good grammar in which 
the two words “ Church” and “ Crown ” 
were to be included. In a short time, 
one little corduroyed fellow handed up 
the following ingenuous effusion: 

“ Last Sunday evening me and mother 
went to Church, while father said he was 
going to the Crown,” 


During a lesson in arithmetic, a lady 
teacher was trying to explain what a unit 
was. She impressed upon the girls that 
a unit was just “ one” and one only. 

Presently, taking up an apple from the 
table, she said : 

“Now, you see this; it is hard, and 
solid, and round. In connection with 
what I have been saying, what is it ?” 

“ A unit,” answered one of the scholars. 

“Right,” said the lady. And then, 
taking out her penknife, she peeled 
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the apple, and, holding up the peel, she 
said : 

“ Now, you see, this thing is a different 
shape altogether, being long, curly, and 
thin. What is it ?” 

“The sktn of a unit,” promptly an- 
swered a little girl in front. 


The boy in the next anecdote had 
certainly either a vivid imagination or 
a very original way of looking at things. 

The teacher had asked the class to 
write down—in a brief sentence or two— 
any information they could give about 
birds and their habits; and this particular 
boy presently wrote as follows : 

‘ Birds are the greatest of our feath- 
ered singers. ‘They cheer up the poor 
invalid in his bed, brighten the dirty 
slums of London, and make the unem- 
ployed merry.” 


A certain inspector who had a very 
homely and chatty way with him in deal- 
ing with scholars, was examining a class 
of boys in a Leicester school on the 
geography of England. For this purpose, 
he had before him a large map of Great 
Britain. As is well known, these maps 
have usually the counties painted in 
different colours—pink, yellow, brown, 
etc, 

Pointing to the county of Nottingham- 
shire, the gentleman asked: “ How is it, 
boys, that this county is painted a green 
colour ?” 

“ Because,” answered one boy, “ the 
grass in that county is very green.” 

“No,” said the inspector, with a smile. 
“Try again.” 

“Because,” put in another boy, “ be- 
cause, sir, the feop/e in that county are 
very green.” 

The inspector tittered, and then gave the 
simple explanation 


In a girls’ school the mistress gave her 
second class scholars a chatty and interest 
ing lesson on Ireland, its history and 


people. ‘The lady dwelt particularly on 
Oliver Cromweli’s terrible and bloody 
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fiiassacres in the districts north‘and south 
of Dublin, and informed the children that, 
even to this day, Irish mothers are accus- 
tomed to frighten their little ones with 
the threat, “Och, old Noll Cromwell will 
have yer!” Coming down to the present 
time, the lady described the modern city 
of Dublin, its fine buildings, its great 
breweries and distilleries, and the princely 
munificence of certain of its citizens, 
especially the Guinness family. 

A month or so after this lesson had 
been given, the mistress, in order to see 
what the children remembered of it, asked 
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them to write down on their papers some 
brief and interesting statement in con- 
nection therewith. 

And one girl, who had either been 
inattentive during the lesson or had 
jumbled one fact with another, wrote 
down the following extraordinary state- 
ment: 

“On account of the terrible slorter 
which a great and fearce soldier committed 
in Ireland, the women over there even 
now frighten their children by telling them 
that if they don’t keep quiet, Old Noll 
Ginness will have them.” 





THE POETRY OF COMMON THINGS. 


THE UNCLAIMED REVOKE, 


BY BARRY 


“97. 


ILL .SIKES 
intense 


The magisterial edict, 
That he regrets the evidence 
Is insufficient to convict. 
The nervous invalid may tell 
The comfort, the relief from fear, 
Born of the doctor’s bland “ Ah, well, 
There’s nothing much the matter here.” 


may hear with ‘joy 


The batsman who, at ninety-eight, 
Observes that point has missed the 
catch, 
Breathes out his thankfulness to fate 
Before proceeding with the match. 
But nought excels the glad surprise 
I felt when fortune chose to cloak 
From my opponent’s curious eyes 
My small but quite well-marked revoke. 


My partner saw my horrid act— 
He knew about it all, he knew-— 
He raised his eyebrows till they cracked, 
His eyes bulged out, his face turned 
blue, 
He hissed as one who grooms a horse, 
Writhed, tossed his head, and turned 
away : 
Quite natural, but might, of course, 
Have called attention to my play. 


PAIN. 


A revoke cannot be claimed after the cards have been cut for the following deal.” 


And I was ready at the end, 
With all the dire mistake unmasked, 
To roar at him, “Your fault, my friend ; 
You might have asked—you should 
have asked!” 
To try by diplomatic arts 
My shop-soiled character to clear: 
“V’d put that diamond with my hearts— 
The light is most infernal here.” 


Then the last trick was turned, and lo! 

They scored the score and said no 
word ! 

What? Could it be they didn’t know— 
They hadn’t seen, or smelled, or heard? 

My partner cut the other pack, 
A little hurriedly maybe, 

Then in his chair he flung him back, 
And showed a most indecent glee. 


And I—I knew the peace sublime 
That merit never’ can create ; 
I felt superior to Time, 
Director-general of Fate ; 
Cards were but slaves to 
will, 
Points but the laurels for my head. 
We My game—TI feel that 


do my 


lost. 
still— 
Was not so rotten as they said, 

































A STORY FOR 


BOBOLINK, SPECIAL PLEADER. 


CHILDREN. 


BY EDITH FERGUSON BLACK. 


x RE you Miss Sylvester ? ” 
The lady addressed crushed a 


note back into the secret drawer of 
her desk and turned to find a bewitching 
maiden of five years standing just inside 
the door of her library. She held a tiny 
grip in her right hand while her left arm 
was thrown protectingly around a doll 
almost as large as herself. 

For once in her life Miss Sylvester for- 
got her breeding. 

“Who are you?” she stammered. 

Just Bobolink,” shrilled the sweet 
voice. 

Miss Sylvester shrank back and lifted 
her hands impulsively to push her away. 

“My Puppa made Bridget bring me, 
‘cause he thought you might like to have 
a little girl to play with. I bringed my 
dolly, so’s we could have a real nice time.” 
With much deliberation she deposited 
the grip upon the floor. ‘I bringed my 
nightie too, ’cause Puppa said p’raps you 
might want me to stay all night. My 
Puppa stays in bed all day too. He’s 
sick, you know.” 

“ He certainly has audacity!” exclaim- 
ed the lady coldly. 

The child showed a set of dainty 
pearls, in no wise disconcerted by her 
chill welcome. “Do you like little girls?” 
she asked. 

Miss Sylvester’s face contracted. “I 
have never known any,” she answered 
shortly. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed her visitor 
sympathetically, “then you must be very 
lonely! Puppa says he covldn’t get 
along without me to make him sun- 
shine.” 

Obeying a strange impulse Miss Sy]l- 
vester knelt beside the doll and _ its 
mother. ‘‘You seem very fond of your 
Puppa,” she said. 

The child nodded. ‘‘ Puppa says he 
loves me double to make up, ’cause 
Mumma’s gone away off to heaven, an’ 
Puppa says that’s so hard on little 
girls.” 

Miss Sylvester winced. Suddenly she 
felt a little arm stealing around her neck, 
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while a pair of soft lips were pressed 
against hers. Then her visitor remarked 
in a matter-of-fact tone: ‘ Now let’s 
play.” 

Miss Sylvester found herself laughing 
as she sat on the floor beside the damsel. 
*‘T don’t know how,” she confessed. 
“It is so long, you see, since I was a 
little girl.” 

“Oh, it’s easy. I'll teach you. I 
teaches Puppa.” 

“Indeed !” said her hostess. ‘ Well, 
see if you can teach me.” 

“’Course I can,” said the maiden, with 
large confidence. “ Play you're a lady, 
an’ I’m your kitty, an’ you’re bringin’ me 
some fish. Kitties is so fond of fish, you 
know. 

“Play Araminta’s a princess, sittin’ on 
her throne ”—she tossed the doll uncere- 
moniously into the nearest chair—“ an’ 
you're a bandit comin’ to steal her, an’ 
I’m the king o’ the castle just gettin’ 
home from a hunt” ; she raised her voice 
impressively, “if you don’t come out 0’ 
my castle [ll cut you dead!” 

She swept on through the different 
scenes, each one of which had taken 
place as quickly as outlined in her vivid 
imagination. She danced to her feet and 
pulled the ill-fated Araminta ruthlessly 
from her throne, with as scant ceremony 
as a bandit might be supposed to show 
under the circumstances, and then, run- 
ning around the back of the chair, picked 
her up from where she had fallen in an 
ignominious heap, and held her to her 
heart with all the ardour of a rescuing 
lover. 

“Let’s play ship. Have you got a 
kitty ?” she demanded. 

“No, only a dog.” Miss Sylvester's 
tone was full of a proper regret for lacking 
such an essential appendage. 

“ P’raps he’ll do.”. The maiden spoke 
dubiously. “I take my kitty by the 
front legs an’ the handle (I call her tail 
the handle), an’ swing her sideways, like 
this ”—she gave a practical demonstration 
on Araminta—“ same as Puppa’s yacht 
goes, An’ then a big storm comes Up, 

























































an’ the wind blows, an’ the fire comes 
out o’ the sky, an’ the water gits in 
through a hole in the bottom,” her voice 
sank to a tragic whisper, “an’ it makes 
the ship too heavy at one end, an’ it 
goes down, down "by this time the 
long-suffering Araminta’s head was in 
the position popularly supposed to induce 
water on the brain—“‘an’ then its nose 
goes right inter the water an’ it turns 
a summerset—so!” The luckless Ara- 
minta was put through this performance 
as she spoke, and deposited in a badly 
rumpled condition on the bottom of the 
ocean. 

“Dear me! 


” 


exclaimed her audience 
of one, trying to fancy how her lordly 
King Charles would have appreciated 
being an actor in the play. 

‘The mite folded her hands, and her face 
took on a meditative expression. ‘‘ This 
is the robin’s dream,” she said impressively. 
“Put your head back—so, an’ shut your 
eyes, ‘cause people always lie that way 
when they’re dreamin’.” She arranged 
herself and her audience in an appro- 
priate position on the floor, Miss Sylvester 
privately wondering what her friends would 
think if they saw her! ‘The sun has 
gone to bed,” continued the impressive 
voice, ‘an’ the pine-trees are playin’ 
lullabies on the air with their long fingers, 
an’ way up in one o’ the biggest branches 
a little robin is asleep in its nest. Bime- 
by a big storm comes up an’ the tree 
begins to rock an’ the robin feels funny 
inside (same’s I do when Puppa sails 
the yacht outside the Cape) an’ then he 
feels as if he was fallin’ down, down, an’ 
he can’t use his wings—’cause he’s asleep, 
you see—an’ then it seems as if he must 
be a deader, ’cause he’s in the Joveliest 
place, all full o’ sunshine an’ flowers 
an’ cherries—robins loves cherries, you 
know—an’ these trees don’t have any 
nighties on, so’s he can’t eat ’em. An’ 
then he sees th’other birds comin’ to dig 
his grave. One has a shovel, an’ th’other 
has a book, an’ th’other’s goin’ to toll 
the bell—why, it’s tollin’ now!” she cried 
with an awed expression. 

“That is only the lunch gong,” laughed 
Miss Sylvester, as she gathered herself 
together, 

When they were ready to go down- 
Stairs she gave her hand to her visitor. 
c T'll suggest a game this time,” she said. 

Let’s play we’re hungry.” 

When the evening came Miss Sylvester 
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found herself sitting in her bedroom 
before the large fireplace in which the 
logs were snapping softly. It was a fad 
of hers to go to sleep with the firelight 
dancing over the ceiling and evolving 


weird shadows from out the corners. 
Under the spell of this strange new 
interest the afternoon had fled swiftly 


away, and now she held the child in her 
lap, her pliant little body yielding itself 
in graceful curves to every pressure of 
her arms. Delighted with the new 
sensation the child had begged to be 
allowed to go to sleep in her lap, and, 
to her surprise, her hostess had found 
herself nothing loath to grant her request. 

3obolink had sung her own lullaby 
and then sighed drowsily : ‘‘ I’m so lone- 
some for Puppa! Let’s play. Let’s play 
you’ve got a little girl.” And then the 
Sand Man came. 

Five times the bronze clock upon the 
mantel chimed the hour, but as each 
stroke fell upon her ear Miss Silvester 
folded her arms closer about the little 
figure which lay in an abandonment of 
trust against her heart. The soft breath 
fanned her cheek and a stray curl lay 
against her neck, Suddenly a log broke 
in two and a shower of ruddy coals fell 
upon the ashes. Miss Sylvester watched 
them intently. A fire always seemed to 
her a living thing. 

Deeper grew the silence,, and then 
a strong shudder passed through the 
watching woman and disturbed the slecp- 
ing child. “If you had a little girl,” she 
murmured, ‘‘she would love you, same’s 
I do Puppa.” 

With blanched cheeks Miss Sylvester 
watched the bed of coals on which, to her 
overwrought imagination, the words of 
the note she had crushed back into the 
secret drawer seemed to be traced in 
characters of flame. 

“You do not need to remind me how 
terribly I have wronged you. I have 
no excuse to offer, except that I did 
not know my own heart until a week 
before the day which was set for our 
wedding. Then it came to me in a 
lightning flash that it would be kinder 
to you to break our engagement than 
it would be to live a lie for ever. 

“IT do not ask you to forgive me, 
although I am a dying man and people 
do even such things sometimes, but, 
with the motherhood that is in every 
true woman, take pity on my child! 
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My wife is dead, and when I am gone 
she will be absolutely without a relative 
in the world. Think what that will mean 
toa baby! What it means to me! 

*T am sending my Bobolink to plead 
for herself. You can bring her up to 
forget me altogether if you wish, but, 
for the sake of the God you profess to 
believe in, try to love my child. A baby 
without a mother in such a pitiful——” 
‘The letters were broken off suddenly, as 
the pen had dropped from the nerveless 
fingers. 

Bobolink turned in her sleep and for 
an instant the soft lips swept across Miss 
Sylvester’s cheek. Insistently the words 
of the note seemed to flame before her 
eyes. “ Think what that will mean toa 
baby!” and she heard again Bobolink’s 
sweet voice saying : ‘‘ Puppa says that’s so 
hard on little girls.” 

The soft folds of the child’s nightdress 
rose and fell with her rhythmical breathing, 
and her warm little body nestled closer 
against hers. A passionate hunger came 
upon her and she strained the child to 
her heart so tightly that she cried out 
in her sleep. She heard again the soft 
croon of her sleepy voice: “If you had 
a little girl, she would love you, same’s 
I do Puppa.” But cou/d she love his 
child ? 

She drew the soft wrap closer about 
the little figure and settled herself for a 
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long vigil with her heart and pain, while 
memory swept over the battlements she 
had spent years in rearing and mocked 
her with its strength. 

When the air grew chill with the 
dawning she put the unconscious sleeper 
in her own bed and, throwing a kimono 
over her dress, lay down beside her. 

“Don’t you wear a nightie when you 
go to sleep ?” inquired her guest in much 
wonderment when she opened her eyes 
upon a new morning. 

A new light was in Miss Sylvester’s 
face as she answered irrelevantly : “ Let’s 
play. Let’s play that last night I sawa 
fairy. I was going down a dark, dark 
road, and out from the shadows came all 
sorts of dreadful goblins, and they pointed 
their long fingers at me and _ laughed 
horribly! And then came a fairy and 
she touched me with her wand and flitted 
ahead of me, up and up to where the 
sun was shining. 

“Oh!” cried the child in a_ tremor 
of excitement. ‘“ Did you really? Aw 
what did she look like? An’ what was 
her name?” 

Miss Sylvester touched the soft cheek 
tenderly with lips that trembled strangely. 
“She wore a dress of gossamer and 
dew. Her hair was spun silk, powdered 
with gold dust. Her eyes were like the 
blue sky, with the sun shining through. 
And her name was—Bobolink !” 





THE MONKEY-PUZZLE TREE. 


RE you very, very lonely, O Monkey-puzzle Tree? 
With no monkeys here to puzsle—and you cannot puzzle me! 


Did you really puzzle monkeys? 
You weren't meant for climbing, O Monkey-puzzle Tree ! 


For surely they could see 


Ferhaps, in your own country, wherever that may be, 

In some warm land where monkeys live, across the shining sea, 
You have golden fruit like oranges, but one as big as three 
High up where none can reach them, O Monkey-puzzle Tree! 


Perhaps all round in circles sit the monkeys, black and brown, 
And chatter, chatter over plans, and shake their heads, and frown, 
And lick their thirsty lips and long to reach your golden crown, 
And puzzle, puzzle all the day how best to get it down. 


It isn’t kind to puzzle them, O Monkey-puzzle Tree! 

Perhaps it isn’t true you do—I can’t be sure, you see ; 

But your funny name and prickly boughs, I think they puzzle me— 
So still you puzzle somebody, O Monkey-puzzle Tree ! 


J. H. MACNAIR. 

















The formation that did not meet with Uncle Bert's approval. 


JACK’S CAMPAIGN. 


A SERIES OF 


BY PERCY F. 


N his last birthday Jack was the 
victim of a deep-laid plot. His 


parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins 
had all brought him similar presents —boxes 


of soldiers. 
There were 
artillery, 
cavalry, in- 
fantry, some 
in review 
order, others 
in khaki; 
em ias, 
Japanese, 
and Boers: 
a dazzling 
display of 
brightly 
painted little 
models, 
made to 
scale and 
faithfully de- 
picted in 
their proper 
uniforms. 
“You are 


a lucky 








WAR PICTURES, 


WESTERMAN, 


fellow, Jack,” said his uncle when he saw 
his nephew’s army drawn up in a dense 
yet orderly array. “When I was a boy we 
had only silly little German-niade soldiers 
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pattern on 
the wall- 
paper were 
hidden bya 
large white 
tablecloth. 

‘*Who 
gave you 
these?’’ 
asked his 
uncle, 
pointing toa 
regiment of 
Japanese 
infantry. 

** AuatY” 





to play with. But,” he added, “ why do you 
place them in that order ?” 

“It’s a battle, uncle.” 

“But you would never see soldiers fighting 
like that. See, the men in the rear ranks 
are firing into the backs of those in front. 
With models like these we ought to make 
a better show: something like a real 
campaign, in fact.” 

“Then will you arrange them for me?” 

The appeal—or else the sight of those 
little models—was irresistible. 

“All right, Jack, I will; but first ask 
mother if we can have full use of the dining- 
room table for the rest of the morning.” 

Permission was readily granted, and his 
uncle at once began his preparations. The 
tablecloth, representing a range of mountains, 
was thrown loosely over the backs of 
several chairs, while the pictures and the 
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replied Jack 
promptly. 
“TI thought so. Rather an unfortunate 
choice, for we cannot have Japanese fighting 
Zulus. Put them back in the box, Jack. 
Some day we will enamel them khaki colour, 
and they'll pass muster as a line regiment.” 
A large model of a sailing frigate was then 
placed alongside the table, so that her sides 
just appeared above the edge of the latter. 
“It’s apity we haven’t a more modern ship,” 
continued his uncle. “But we must make 
the best of it. She is to represent the trans- 
port that is to convey the troops abroad. 
Now, bring up the artillery, horses, and 
mules. As there are no derricks fitted on 
board this ship, we must hoist them in by 
tackles from the yardarms. Meanwhile, fix 
up a gangway. Make the khaki-clad in- 
fantry embark, and keep those in review 
order at the side. They are bidding their 
comrades good-bye, you know.” 
The work 
of embarka- 

















Surprised by the Zulus, 


tion pro- 
ceeded 
apacé. 
Sailors, in 
the act of 
running 
hither and 
thither, 
troops 
marching up 
the gang- 
way, red- 
cross nurses 
and railway 
porters, all 
helped to 
make up 
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the picture, 
that, when 
completed, 
was photo- 
graphed 
by Jack’s 
energetic 
uncle. 

At length, 
with nearly 
two hundred 











men be- 
tween decks, 
the trans- 
port sailed 
away, and 
Jack next 
had the 
pleasure of 5 


seeing her heeling over in a stiff gale. . 

“ Put away the red-coats, Jack. We won’t 
want them on active service.” 

While Jack was thus engaged, his uncle 
removed the transport out of sight, and 
began to arrange the opening attack of 
the campaign. 

“What regiment is this?” he asked. 

“The Gloucesters.” 

“Ah! The good old 28th. Do you 
know why they have a little brass plate 
let in the dacks of their helmets ?” 

“ No, uncle.” 

“It is to commemorate their gallant stand 
against the French during the Peninsular 
War. They were attacked on all sides, 
but the vear rank, facing about, made good 
their defence. The regiment was then 
allowed to display its number on the Jdach, 
as well as on the front, of the shakoes, 
and when the head-dress was replaced 
by helmets 


The Zulus charging the square, 


of the boxes of model soldiers. You will 
find that your interest in these models will 
be greatly increased if you know something 
about the history of the actual regiment 
they represent.” 

The first scene of active service was now 
completed. A small party with a mule 
battery was in the act of being surprised by a 
horde of Zulus, who had suddenly emerged 
from behind the brow of a steep hill. 
The mule and several of the soldiers were 
shot down, but ere the little force was en- 
tirely cut off a timely rescue was effected 
by the main body. 

In a very short time the infautry, advanc- 
ing in a square, attacked the enemy, while 
the Bengal and Madras Lancers, dashing 
round the right flank, charged the Zulus in 
gallant style. A thick cloud of smoke over- 
hung the combatants (the smoke, in reality 
came from Uncle Bert's cigar), but at length 





and field- 
service caps 
the brass 
plate was 
substituted, 
Almost 
every 
ment has 
its battle 
honours and 
traditions. 
The former 
you may 
usually find 
recorded on 
the outside 


regi- 








The square is broken. 
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The first repulse of the enemy. 


the superior weapons of the British troops 
prevailed, the enemy retired in disorder, 
after making another vain effort to charge 
the guns. 

“Could savages manage to get within 
striking distance in real war ?” asked Jack. 

“They might, in spite of magazine rifles 
and maxim guns,” replied his uncle. “For 
instance, the men might be surprised by a 
sudden rush, In the first Sudan War the 
Arabs actually broke the British square by 
sheer weight of numbers. The machine- 
gun was choked, and before it could be 
cleared the mischief was done. None of the 
enemy came out of that square after it was 
re-formed, though.” 

For several minutes Jack watched the 


thin cloud 
of smoke as 
it wreathed 
slowly be- 
tween the 
dense 
masses of 
soldiers. 

“1 cad 
quite im- 
agine the 
real thing,” 
he ex- 
claimed en- 
thusiastic- 
ally. 

“TI think 
we must 
extend the 
scene of 
operations, 
Jack,” said his uncle. “It’s a bright day, so 
we will shift the battlefield to the garden.” 

“The garden, uncle ?” ~ j 

“Yes, the garden. Your own little play- 
ground will make a capital scene of action.” 

In one corner of the garden, sheltered by 
the angle formed by two ivy-clad walls, was 
a patch of grass-grown ground, that at one 
time had been a lawn. Jack, having been 
given a free hand with this particular piece 
of ground, had, with the assistance of a 
pair of tame rabbits and a tortoise (not to 
mention his school chums), soon converted 
it into a passable desert. 

Once again the troops extended to the 
attack. Screened by the long grass the 
field artillery shelled the dark masses of 

Zulus; while 








The ambulance and gtretcher-bearerg. 








the naval 4°7 
gun was 
quickly 
dragged 
into a 
favourable 
position. 
N ot with- 
standing the 
casualtieson 
the enemy’s 
side, the 
blacks man- 
aged to in- 
flict several 
losses on 
the its 
attackers, 
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soon 
ambu- 
lance cart 
and the 
stretcher- 
bearers were 
urgently re- 
quired. 

“How can 
you take a 
photograph, 
uncle? the 
wall and 
the ivy will 
show.” 

“Pll make 
that all 
right,” re- 
plied Uncle 
Bert. “You 
will find that 
the fairly flat 
ground will 
be turned 
into a regular mountainous country.” 

“T can’t see how you can do that: it’s too 
flat,” objected Jack. 

“Wait and see,” replied his uncle, and 
soon three hundred little soldiers were in 
position on the field of battle. 

Like a whirlwind the Indian Lancers and 
Imperial Yeomanry appeared from the cover 
of the thick scrub, and bore down the 
astonished 
Zulus at the 
point of 
their lances 
and swords. 
Sailors, the 
Gordons, 
Gloucesters, 
and Devons 
ina mingled 
press joined 
in the 
attack, and, 
taken in 
both flanks, 
the enemy 
was forced 
to retreat. 

sé Oo ne 
more ar- 


and 
the 





The Indian 








rangement, 
and that will 
be the last,” 
announced 














Lancers charge tne Zulus. 

Uncle Bert. “ Hurry up, it’s nearly lunch 
time. How time does fly when you are 
busy”; and, quickly moving the attacking 
troops into a semicircular formation, Jack 
had the satisfaction of witnessing a total 
defeat of the Zulus. 





The final defeat of the enemy, 
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QH BE MY VALENTINE !!! 


To every lover of a dog. 
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The New Paris Models. 


OW that so many of the new Paris 

N models are being shown by the 
fashionable milliners, we can get 

a pretty good idea of the coming modes, 
although, as I have often remarked before, 
it is never safe to prophesy in a decided 
manner regarding the season’s novelties 
until spring is well advanced, as, as 
likely as not, some quick change may be 
brought about which will make the first 
models anything but the chic for the 
summer. However, that will not greatly 
affect the average woman, who does not go 
in for extremes of fashion, and both in hats 
and toques the new styles may safely be pur- 
chased, without fear of the coiffures looking 
out-of-date in afew months. There appears 
to be no diminution whatever in the size of 
the hats; indeed, many are of greater cir- 
cumference than those which vexed the 
righteous souls of matinée goers during the 
winter. As to the ostrich feathers and 
other feather mounts destined to trim the 
picture hats, they are immense, but it is not 
so much feather as flower trimming which 
will be most to the front henceforward. 
Never were there such pretty flowers as 
may be seen now in any smart milliner’s 
windows or show-rooms. The shades are 
lovely, and in many cases only introduced in 
the most expensive flowers, thus preserving 
them from ever becoming too common. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE, 





There are transparent muslin roses, more 
like fine crépe than muslin, which are used 
either in a thick wreath or in single clumps 
on a hat. Foliage is darker this spring, 
nearly all the leaves being in such arbitrary 
shades as purple-blue or red. Little flowers, 
especially violets, are first favourites and very 
lovely, but quite unnatural shading shows in 
these popular blossoms, 


The Newest Hats. 


Donkey-ear bows are a feature on the 
new millinery, and so like the natural variety 
in outline that one would not be much sur- 
prised to see them twitching backwards and 
forwards after the manner of the actual 
asinine appendages. They are very jaunty 
in effect, and, with the tall up-standing loop- 
bows, finish most of the spring millinery. 
The shape of the large new hats is decidedly 
graceful; there is nothing of that slouch 
resting between the shoulders which was the 
correct thing a short time ago. The face is 
allowed to be seen, instead of being hidden 
down to the tip of the nose. The large 
circular brims are prettily curved, according 
to the taste of the milliner or the wearer. 
Some have a little turn-up in the front and 
a large turn-up at the side. The treatment 
is varied, for on many the side brim is fully 
turned up at both sides, on others on only 
Others, again, have the turn-up front 


3! 


one. 
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and back or only on the front or back. The 
Napoleon style, which doubtless will be 
rechristened, is again to be reckoned with. 
Some of these rolled hats are almost 
grotesque, and recall those. worn by the 
professors in // Barbiere di Siviglia, or in 
more modified form by the present-day hats 
of the French curés. 
* * * 


A particularly smart black crinoline hat 
with one side rolled up to its full depth had 
that side completely covered with shaded 
purple silk pansies, and a thick wreath of the 
same flowers was brought round the crown, 
not on it, but lying flat on the brim. A black 
velvet bow in the donkey-ear shape com- 
pleted the ornamentation. An equally large 
hat, in fine chip straw in a new dark shade 
called “ rook blue,” had all the trimming at 
the back, and the trimming consisted of a 
very full semi-wreath of violets, shaded to 
the straw, with a shaped cluster of pink roses 
in the centre of the back. Black lace hats, 
which have been out of fashion for some 
seasons, promise to be reinstated in favour, 
as several are already shown for wear later 
on. They are nearly all trimmed with the 
small flowers and a velvet bow or rosette, 
and it is in the close, even way the flowers 
are put together, while preserving a light 
effect, that the skill of the milliner and the 
price of the hat come in. 


Geranium and Cerise Shades. 


Geranium or cerise-coloured millinery is 
prominent at the opening of the season, or 
at least has been for several years now. At 
the moment some very good models are in 
this shade. A toque in the small cloche 
shape had the tall crown composed of 
little red velvet blossoms, like jasmine. 
The brim was of soft fancy black crinoline, 
intermingled with brown-green foliage and 
red velvet ribbon, the latter finished off in 
loops at one side. A geranium-coloured 
straw hat, with black satin ribbon round 
the crown, had on the turned-up side a large 
cabochon made of black Russian braid, with 
an emerald in the centre, and on the brim 
at the back were braid loops and buttons— 
a decidedly original trimming. Jewelled 


trimming is immensely in favour, and nearly 
all the new millinery ornaments are com- 
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posed of a large coloured-stone cabochon, 
set in dull gold or oxidised silver, and with a 
drop or pendant, with smaller stone. A toque 
made out of lace-like, fancy black crinoline 
straw was trimmed with a chain of large 
diamond-shaped sapphire stones round the 
top of the brim, and finished with a large 
ornament at the side, the ornament with the 
blue stone centre and oxidised rim and the 
pendant falling from it. 


The Coarse Straws. 


Although there are so many dressy confec- 
tions made of the fine silky fancy straws, there 
is a vogue for exaggeratedly coarse straws, 
many having each bit of the plait a couple of 
inches Such hats and toques are 
usually more trimmed with ribbon than the 
more dressy coéfures, and printed silk or 
satin squares are very cleverly draped up 
to trim others. ‘Some of the new toques 
are very complicated in construction, and 
trimmed with rich passementerie. A toque 
with the crown of string-coloured soft 
crinoline, gathered into a brim of peacock- 
blue-green straw, has between the crown 
and brim a ruche composed of rosettes 
made of narrow straw ribbon in peacock 
shading with gold edge. A fancy straw 
quill in the string shade and a large jewelled 
ornament gave the finishing touch to this 
toque. Variety—to put it mildly—was the 
distinguishing characteristic of a toque of 
almost similar shape. “Ihe foundaticn of 
the tall, soft crown was of drab-coloured 
crinoline, covered with wide-meshed brown 
straw net, both pleated into a brim of 
passementerie. This was composed of drab 
brocaded silk canvas, cut into leaf-shaped 
pieces, piped with darker satin, and put on one 
over the other like a wreath. The canvas was 
embroidered with light and dark silks, and 
on it were a quantity of little hanging oria- 
ments, made of wooden beads and silk balls, 
and to supplement these comparatively un- 
obtrusive adornments, large metallic and 
jewelled cabochons with pendants were 
brought in at intervals. 


wide. 


* *~ * 


As if to show how great a contrast in 
styles can be included in smart millinery, 
one of the best and most expensive of the 
new toques that I have seen was of the soft 
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The Pianola Piano. 


The Piano which can be played by Music Rolls as well as by Hand. 
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THE INSTRUMENT THAT IS REVOLUTIONISING A WORLD INDUSTRY. 
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ee 
ek eee | N justification of the opening 
Ds! statement of this advertise- 

ment it is necessary only 
to remark that the success of 
the Pianola Piano has been 
such that practically every 
piano manufacturer of note is 
now devoting serious attention 
to the production of a piano 
with a player inside it. It is 
necessary that the public should 
know that only the particular 
instrument known as the 
Pianola Piano contains the 
genuine Pianola. 

Apart from the fact that the Pianola is the only piano-player endorsed 
by almost every great musician, it possesses two distinctive features not 
found in any other. 

1. The Metrostyle, which enables any one to play a composition 
according to the interpretation marked on it by competent authorities, such 
as Paderewski, Chaminade, Moszkowski, etc. 

2. The Themodist, an accenting device which provides the essential 
distinction in touch between the melody and accompaniment. You can 
graduate the melody and accompaniment from the softest pianissimo to the 
loudest fortissimo. 














You are invited to call and see the Pianola Piano at /Golian Hall, or to write for Catalogue V. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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black crinoline with draped crown, and was 
simply trimmed with a band of white cotton 
guipure, the design taking in numbers of 
little balls. This was finished at one side in 
a loop. 


The Indian Turban Toques. 


Undoubtedly the newest and most be- 
coming of the spring toques are those 
modelled on the lines of the Indian turban. 
These come well down on the head at the 
back, but are sufficiently off the face in front 
to show the hair enframing it. ‘They are 
mostly composed of net or tulle and lace, 
and black tulle with gold net or lace is 
perhaps leading favourite. The fabrics are 
draped with extremely light and pretty 
effect, and there is frequently no trimming, 
the tulle and lace being worked up in some 
raised way at the side. In the same shape 
I came across a toque made of old-gold- 
coloured fancy crinoline, with tiny jet beads 
At the side was a large cabochon 
formed of the compact small /a reine roses 
set in with green foliage. Another charming 
swathed toque had the crown of cream lace, 
the design picked out in gold. The brim 
was fully draped with pinkish-mauve tulle, 


woven in 


in which nestled masses of roses in the 
same shading. 
The fashionable dull-shaded Russian 


violets composed the brim of a smart toque 
on which the crown consisted of flutings of 
tulle in shades toning in with the violets, 
The original touch on this cotffure was a 
cabochon made of little soft green feathers 
slightly to the side, from which rose two 
little straight feathers fancifully put together 
with tuft-like small green peacock plumage. 
Behind these, and coming well above them, 
were two skeleton quills. For the benefit 
of the uninitiated I may explain that 
“skeleton quills,” which are a feature in 
the new millinery, have all the fluffy sub- 
stance burned away by some strong acid, 
and nothing remains but the bare, pin-like 
foundation of the quill, There is nothing 
whatever about them that is either pretty 
or graceful, but as they are new and queer, 
they must be included in the “ smart” items 
of trimming. A similar idea was carried 
out on a black crinoline toque, which had 
the top smothered in shaded red foliage, 
the tints recalling the autumnal hues of the 


Virginia creeper. The feather mount on 
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this toque had the cabochon of little 
flamingo-red feathers with two tall horn-like 
red quills springing from it, the vivid effect 
subdued by a screening of two white skeleton 
quills before them. 


The “Sphinx” Shade. 


What was known as the “ Sphinx” shade 
last season is again fashionable in trimmings 
and millinery. A toque with a crown which 
suggested the beehive shape had that 
crown made of alternate rouleaux of sphinx 
and sulphur-coloured satin, and the brim of 
bugle and straw passementerie to match, 
with a handsome fringed ornament of the 
same composition at the side. Above this 
a grey ostrich feather formed an arch —quite 
an original and good model all through. 
Then on our motor bonnets and hoods the 
vogue for jewelling is seen. The metal and 
jewelled large cabochon ornaments with 
drop to match occur frequently, and there 
are large coloured single stones, which are 
fastened on other confections. 


Hand-embroidered Dresses and Blouses. 


These will be more in fashion than ever 
this season, and some beautifully fine and 
dainty embroidery is worked up with inser- 
tions of cobwebby lace, the lace, as often as 
not, being an integral part of the design, and 
not introduced in straight lines of insertion 
or V’s, but in Louis XV. knots or scrolls 
or other fascinating little devices. Almost 
microscopic medallions of lace, embroidery, 
or pin-tucking are on the best blouses, 
lingerie robes, and even on the cream 
Japanese silk articles, and silk, especially 
the Japanese variety, is, as most of us know 
to our cost, a very unaccommodating fabric 
to tackle when fine, complicated stitchery 
is to be achieved. 


* * * 


A pretty new sleeve has these little 
embroidered or tucked medallions let in on 
the forearm, the material of the sleeve 
often coming across the trimming as straps, 
fastened with embroidered buttons of the 
blouse or dress material. New sleeves 
promise to be fuller and more trimmed than 
they have been of late, and they are the 
prettier in consequence. The fashion in 
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Promoted by 


CUTICUKA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; 
Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee d’Ant in; Aus- 
tralia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta: China, "Hong ong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, 
Tennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. @@# Post-free, 32-page Cutl- 

Book, an wy on the Care and 
Treatment of t Skin and Hair. 




















A Charming Gift 


that will be both useful and 
ornamental in the home is the 


IVELCON 
CUP 


A dainty, two-handled Consommé 
Cup, with Saucer, in real English 
China. This cup is of most artistic 
design and is finished 4 /a Goss with 
the heraldic arms of Yeovil in 
red enamel. A Royal blue band 
with gold line around the edges 
is another distinctive * feature. 
It holds nearly half-a-pint, which 
is the exact quantity of delicious 
consommé or clear soup that one 
penny cube of Ivelcon will make. 





Price 1]- each, carriage paid 
Sample of Ivelcon sent with each cup 





This price is actually less than cost. It 
would be impossible to obtain a cup of this 


- quality at even double the price in the 


ordinary way. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 


Aplin & Barrett, etc., Ltd., 
Dept. 113, Yeovil, Somerset. 
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dress materials is now decided, and the silk 
foulards and Shantung silks knock all the 
others, as it were, out of the running. 
Shantungs are either in their natural shade 
or dyed to all the latest shades on the 
“syndicate card,” which emanates from 
Paris every season and from which the 
shades of all materials are copied, in so far 
as they are to be considered fashionable. 
Corded Shantungs are among the season’s 
novelties, and very effective they are. 


The Foulards, 


The designs of the present-day foulards 
are all small and worked out in all shades, 
and bear no resemblance whatever to the 
original patterns, which were supposed to 
be proper to foulard silk. No make of silk 
wears better than the twill foulard, and this 
is just as smart’as the satin foulard, and the 
one is as much to be worn as the other. 
We have all the new foulard patterns re- 
peated on delaines and cotton materials. 
Given anything like a seasonable summer, 
it will be a record year for linen and 
cotton dresses. Nowadays, real and imi- 
tation linens and cotton stuff are produced 
with the fashionable corded surface and 
mercerised, insomuch that it is impossible, 
unless by careful inspection, to discover 
whether the fabric is real silk or merely its 
cotton imitation. All the fashionable shades 
and styles appear in the cotton and linen 
dresses, and we are to have casement cloth 
formerly only used for our windows—as 
dresses, also in charming hues. Crash is 
another cloth which has come to the front, 
and, made with the embroidered yoke and 
under-sleeves, these comparatively 
pensive dresses will look every bit as smart 
as more costly confections. 


inex- 


Shot Materials. 

I was completely taken in myself recently 
by what I supposed to be an Irish poplin 
blouse marked at a staggeringly low price. 
It was not until I had asked the cause of its 
reasonable price that 1 was informed that 
it was only mercerised cotton poplin. For 
smartest dresses there is that exquisitely 
soft and lustrous material crépoline, and 
crépon is almost as attractive. Both are 
tine mixtures of silk and wool, and have the 
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additional charm of being of British manu- 
facture. Shot materials are another fashion- 
able novelty, and both in millinery and 
gowns shot effects are to the front. Shot 
ninon blouses are the daintiest of dainty 
apparel, and I have come across shot wool 
taffeta blouses with floral embroidery in shot 
silks, producing the changing hues of the 
taffeta, which are extremely pretty. The 
fishwife style of skirt is already brought in 
on both plain walking and on elaborate 
evening skirts. There are a great many 
variations of the mode, which really seems 
only to mean that the top of the skirt is to 
be plain and the rest pleated or in a deep 
flounce. 


Tailor-made Costumes. 


On the new-season tailor-made costumes, 
belted coats in Russian style are introduced; 
but in these the original pouch front, which 
was a distinctive feature of the Russian 
blouse, is often done away with, and the belt 
holding down the pleats on the back of the 
coat disappears under the side seams, leav- 
ing the fronts straight, which, in my opinion, 
is a decided improvement. Coloured soft 
moire is fashionable for dressy wraps, which 
are in coat shape and handsomely trimmed 
with braiding or embroidery, matching the 
moire. On all the best coats the trimming 
is either black or what is technically known 
as “self’—that is to say, to match the 
material. This fashion has led to the pro- 
duction of innumerable coloured trimmings, 
as unless a trimming can be had in every 
shade of material, the desired effect cannot 
be worked out satisfactorily. 

Looking round on _ the - early 
models, an artistic standard is observable 


season 


throughout. 


Dainty Lingerie. 


Once the early-season sales expire in 
the pallor of the winding-up “ white sales,” 
the new spring modes make their appear- 
ance in the windows so recently devoted to 
dainty /éngerie articles of all kinds, An 
additional interest is imparted to these 
white sales when one has seen the various 
stages which each article goes through | 
before it becomes public property. 
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our garments in broidered had the pretty patterns already 
the West-end sho, * the slightest idea stamped upon them. 

of all that is involvedin the construction of 

what (to avoid rather delicate details) I shall 

classify as our “ undies.” 





Few of us p ‘ch@ 











































Some Wonderful Machines, 


* * * 


I never realised myself, until I was invited Men are employed in the cutting-out 


to go over the Wilton factory in Islington, to 
receive an object-lesson in the possibilities of 
the home worker which I did not need, being 
firmly convinced beforehand that, given a 
fair field, our workers can more than hold 
their own with any foreigner. The amount 
of material piled up in bales was a revelation, 
and the stacks of cotton fabrics of all kinds 
were impressive, if not exactly things of 
beauty ; but there was beauty enough evolved 
out of them, as I saw later on, 


room, and this cutting-out is done on a very 
wholesale scale, as many as six dozen backs 
or fronts of a garment being cut through at 
once with as much ease as if the calico were 
soft cheese. The cutting machine is a 
sharp iron band moving rapidly by elec- 
tricity, and the paper pattern is put on the 
top of the pile to be cut, and traced out 
with pencil. Every bit of material is used 
except mere parings, which fetch a good 
price from the paper-makers. On more 
intricate articles the pencil lines look like 
a puzzle, and it requires no little thinking 
out to fit one piece into the other, and no 
little skill to guide the cutting-machine 
finely over each of the lines. A hundred 

I found the proprietor of the factory and and fifty out of the four hundred workers 
of the finest City warehouse for underclothes employed were at the sewing-machines 
in the designing-room or “brain” attached doing work possible only to the thoroughly 
to one section of the “undies,” or each has trained machinist ; and the machines on 
its own artists and experts—those dealing their own account were almost uncanny in 
with the underskirts and with the baby- the complicated stitchery they produced. 
clothes being quite apart from those who  Buttonholeswere done by different machines, 
occupy themselves with nighties and other greatly to my admiration, as the hand- 
articles of our Zingerie. making of a neat buttonhole has always been 

My friend is an enthusiast, and derives as an achievement beyond me. 
much pleasure from the contemplation of a 
beautifully designed and made garment as 
any artist could do from the contemplation The hand-finishing, as running-in of ribbon, 
of his masterpiece, and therein lay the secret _ putting-on of buttons, and the hundred and 
of the zeal and go which animated every one little touches which impart the cachet 
worker in the vast establishment. Here, of a first-class article, were done in one 
too, was the proprietor’s right hand, a lady room, and in another the pressing and 
who not only designs the most beautiful yoffering of the frills on the handmade 
novelties, but who supervises the entire things with delightful irons, heated by gas 
domestic affairs of the factory, and who and air combined, and which appear to be 
yet finds time to evolve a new stitch on always exactly rightly heated. The em- 
a sewing machine which will surely bring  ployees take their meals on the premises, 
a rush of orders to the house — a _ and right good meals they are, as we saw 
striking example of that inferiority of brain- in the fine kitchen. All was bright, warm, 
power and lack of power of organisation and cheerful, and gave me quite a new 
in my sex of which we have heard so idea of what factory life can be under the 
much of late. Rooms were filled with most favourable conditions. Before any 
bundles to be sent to the hand-workers in new model is put on the market, it is 
England, Scotland, and Ireland (for nothing inspected by a jury of experts, by no means 
here goes to or comes from abroad), each consisting only of the sex to wear the 
bundle containing every scrap of the garment. It is put ona stand, and a little 
garment to be made, with minute instruc- alteration of the lace here and the embroidery 
tions written, and the things to be em-_ there, the substitution of tucking for lace, 


An Interesting Factory. 





* * * 
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The Keeley Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and 


prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 
chairman of the Committee. 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been 
Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable 


Lord Montague of Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A, 


W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and others. 
confidence in the Keeley Treatment is complete. 
Secretary. 

So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path 
are but a natural consequence, 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent. of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to eftect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their 
This Report can be had free on application to the 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

**It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years has 
had the Keeley method under close observation in 
this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W., or by 
special arrangement we can send one of our 
physicians to the patient’s own home, or to travel 
with patient. 
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or the employment of a different ribbon, 
are gravely discussed, and change after 
change is made before the model satisfies 
the fastidious judges and is pronounced 
perfect. So much do we owe to those 
responsible for giving us all our prettiest 
“undies.” 


The Japanese Wind-bell. 


The artistic talent of the Japanese is 
generally recognised, and we owe much 
to them—how much I never realised 
until I came across their charming sub- 
stitute for our scarecrow. There are few 
things more hideous than those attempts 
at the human figure, evolved by means of a 
top-hat, a coat, and a pair of unmentionables, 
placed on crossed sticks, to frighten away— 
not only the crows, but all feathered bipeds, 
whose insatiable appetites destroy our crops. 
The bits of rag fluttering in the breeze, and 
tied to trees and bushes with the same 
object, are equally objectionable from the 
spectacular point of view. In excellent con- 
trast to such devices is the “ wind-bell” of 
the Japanese, which is extremely pretty in 
itself, and quite efficacious in. alarming a 
bird intent upon gormandising. This prettily 
named, idealised scarecrow is composed of 
glass lustres, similar to those which made 
the old-fashioned chandeliers so magnificent ; 
but instead of the glass being white, each 
piece is of a different colour, all soft and 
delicate as the hues of the actual rainbow. 
These wind-bells are hung on the branches 
of fruit trees; and when a bird perches 
on the branch, the motion, light as it is, 
shakes the glass drops, setting them tinkling 
like a musical bell, and the bird, un- 
accustomed to anything of the kind on a 
tree, flies off alarmed, and the fruit escapes. 

If our Japanese friends could only teach 
us to find pretty substitutes for necessary 
abominations like our chimneys, gasometers, 
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telegraph posts, and numerous ofher atrocix 3 
ties which banish the picturesque from our © 
towns, how thankful we should be ! ' 


Lace from St. Helena. 


It is to be hoped, for the sake of the 
hundred and one Lace Schools which 
give employment to so many women and 
girls, that lace will be more generally used 
this year than it has been of late. The 
lovely present-day embroideries have in a 
measure relegated lace to a secondary place 
as trimming, except on “ngerie and tea- 
gowns. We are all familiar with the beauti- 
ful specimens of lace turned out at the 
various lace industries in our country, but 
the St. Helena lace industry is newer, and 
more interesting. I recently saw a lovely 
display of lace at the depot at Caxton Hall, 
and was struck by the pretty and original 
designs in the lace made in that part of the 
globe. After the withdrawal of the troops 
from the island universal poverty ensued, @ 


and the inhabitants saw all the market for 4 


their produce and labour vanish as if by 7 
the stroke of a maleficent fairy’s wand. As @ 
a small substitute, the Government started ¥ 
the lace and the flax industries in this beau- 4 
tiful island, which enjoys a perfect climate. 9 
Far away from the hum of the busy world, | 
with a post once a month and a local news- 
paper once a week, St. Helena would surely 
be an ideal spot for a rest cure. All the 
same, with its climate, beauty, quantities of 
fruit and vegetables, and fresh fish for the % 
catching, I think some enterprising person 4 
or company might wake up the now stagnant 
island and turn it into a health resort for our @ 
countrymen and women. When the fogs 
and bitter cold come along here, one feels 
inclined to make for St. Helena, in spite of @ 
the long voyage and the sleepiness of the 
place, 
Mrs. PEPYS. 
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The Bullion Tappers. 


By Albert 


T the sound of eight bells, Quar- 
termaster Terrin sauntered from 
the wheelhouse of the ss. 

“Caradoc’’ to his cabin amidships. 
The midday watch had already passed 
up the fo’c’s’le companion to their vari- 
ous stations. James Bawn, the ship’s 
carpenter, a light-footed man, with 
alert, quick-shifting eyes, followed 
casually on the quartermaster’s heels. 

Terrin seemed to fumble with the 
h-ndle of the cabin door, as though 
considering the footsteps in his rear. 

**You’d better come in, Bawn,’’ he 
said, without turning. ‘‘ It’s Coulter- 
man’s trick at t!.c wheel.” 

The carpenter was beside him in- 
stantly, and the cabin door opened and 
closed with unusual celerity. Both men 
breathed warily as they listened to the 
heavy footsteps of the second officer 
passing on his way to the saloon-deck. 

Terrin, with a brief nod, indicated 
the edge of the bunk. 

**Sit down, Bawn. 
news.” 

Bawn sidled to the bunk-edge, expec- 
tant and uncertain. 

“How so, Terry?’’ he asked, in a 

i ‘**We’ve done nothing so 


I’ve got bad 


“That Marconi installation we took 
aboard at Brisbane,’’ Terrin explained 
“One of those cloud-whippers that 
brings the detectives over your rail in 
mid-ocean. It’s one of the company’s 
latest fads. We'll have to be careful."’ 

Nicholas Terrin was a clean-built 
sailorman of thirty. He had seen ser- 
vice on the Atlantic leviathans, and was 
equally intimate with the ways of cargo 
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Dorrington. 


tramps and those grim, storm-bruised 
coal-hulks that do business along the 
big Shanghai route between Sydney 
and Valparaiso. Bawn watched him 
covertly from his seat on the bunk- 
board, a look of failure and depression 
in his eyes. 

“You think they might get us with 
this Marconi apparatus, Terry?’’ ne 
inquired meekly. ‘‘ You won’t risk 
anything definite now, I s’pose? ”’ 

The quartermaster: picked at his 
nails without responding, listened ab- 
stractedly for several seconds, as 
though his attention had been fixed by 
the little gasping notes of the near pis- 
tons. . 

‘It’s taken me two years to get my 
wax over the company’s keys,”’ he said 
acidly. *' I’ve got their bullion-tank 
at the end of my skeletons, so to speak. 
But what puzzles me about this 
Chinese shipping firm is their rotten old 
key system down below. Why, I know 
some companies who take more care of 
their f-ozen eggs!”’ 

‘‘Two thousand sovereigns! ”’ 
sighed Bawn. ‘‘ Think of it, Terry!’ 

Terrin lit a cigarette, and his atten- 
tion was again fixed by the procession 
of footsteps hurrying past the cabin 
door. 

** My boy, the thought of those two 
thousand sovereigns, packed away 
under our feet, has interfered with my 
steering the last four days,’’ he said at 
last. ‘* Trouble is, that money, when 
you steal it on shipboard, is worse than 
poison to hide.’”? He paused, his eye- 
brows drawn together in an agony of 
thought concentration. ‘‘ I’ve got a 
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scheme though, Bawn, that ought to 
land us, safe as a pair of British con- 
suls, in sunny South America.”’ 

Bawn waited with a sagging under- 
lip, a listening blindness in his deep-set 
eyes. 

‘It’s awful, Terry—if we miss, ] 
mean. Ten years, for certain.”’ 

‘* There’ll be no misses from my 
gun,’’ Terrin said deliberately. ‘* Just 
keep your face shut, Bawn. Men with 
half our brains have skinned the gold- 
rooms of the big Australian liners. 
Look at the ‘ Iberia ’ case : three thou- 
so d quid lifted from the bank’s boxes 
bya carpenter and his mate! They 
bored holes in their planes and rammed 
the sovereigns in. Both men walked 
ashore, while the ‘ Iberia’ was in port, 
day after day, carrying seven and eight 
hundred sovereigns with them. And 
the bleary-eyed harbour police standing 
two deep near the gangway!”’ 

‘* We can’t stow two thousand sove- 
reigns in my planes,’’ objected the car- 
penter; ‘‘not when the trick’s been 
worked before ! ”’ 

The quartermaster laughed under his 
breath; his eyes slanted upwards to- 
wards the tangle of iron pipes that con- 
verged from the engine room across 
the cabin ceiling. The carpenter fol- 
lowed his glance eagerly, but from the 
limits of his disordered intelligence 
came no responding flash of intuition. 

Terrin threw his cigarette through 
the open porthole. 

‘‘A simple problem in marine hydrau- 
lics, Bawn.’’ He indicated a siphon- 
shaped bunch of tubes set over the 
cabin door and attached to some cross- 
connecting pipes from the for’ard 
boiler room. 

‘* When the ‘ Caradoc’ was laid up 
for repairs last year,’’ he went on, ‘‘ the 
saloon bathrooms were moved aft, and 
these hot-water pipes were allowed to 
remain. They are never used now, 
and ’’—he tapped the nearest with the 
back of his knife  significantly— 
“‘they’re as good as new; there's 
enough space inside to swallow the 
wealth of a Vanderbilt.”’ 

“Swallow it... . these pipes! 
Why, Terry, you don’t mean * 
The carpenter’s eyes dilated as he 
grasped the other’s meaning. ‘‘ Why 
—why, it’s too risky,’’ he stammered. 
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*‘ you’d never put the money in there, 
Terry!”’ 

‘Safer than a carpenter’s plane,” 
the quartermaster urged. ‘“ They'd 
turn the ship inside out, maybe, when 
they missed the gold-boxes below, but 
I'll bet a pound of nuts they won’t put 
a finger on the old saloon steam-pipes, * 

The carpenter’s hand flew up to the 
siphon-shaped bunch of tubes and re 
mained there, while his eyes became 
luminous with surprise. 

‘“‘They’re cold!’’ he exclaimed. 
“* How do:s that happen? ”’ 

‘“‘ Never used,’’ Terrin explained. 
*“‘ Got left after the last overhaul in 
dock. Nobody finds any use for ’em; 
and because they’re cut off from the 
main connection they’re a safe place to 
plant money in.” 

‘The carpenter appeared dissatisfied 
with Terrin’s plan. Assuming that the 
two thousand sovereigns, which lay in 
the ‘‘ Caradoc’s’’ vault room, could 
be transferred to the disused steam- 
pipes, Bawn failed to see how so 
much wealth cou! 1 be removed from the 
ship, even though the searching-parties 
«.-tlo.t:ed the actual hiding-place. 
From the day the money went missing 
the ‘ Caradoc’s’ gangways would be 
watched by the harbour-police during 
her stay in port, while each member of 
her crew would be subjected to a close 
search before going ashore. 

The big-browed quartermaster fore- 
saw his objections, and laughed forgiv- 
ingly as he lit another cigarette. 

** I’m certain of one thing,”’ he added 
quickly, ‘‘ that this is the ‘ Caradoc’s’ 
last voyage. The insurance people have 
turned her down, and the Queensland 
Board of Navigation won’t grant an- 
other clearance certificate. So she’s 
bound, this trip, for the auction-yards 
at Shanghai, and then to the breakers- 
up. If she’s put under the hammer, 
I’ve got a friend who’ll buy her at 
junk prices there. He’s on the spot.” 

‘* How’ll you get the money ashore, 
assumin’ he doesn’t?’’ Bawn ques- 
tioned suspiciously. 

‘* I’m trusting to the auction. Once 
she fell, under the hammer, to my man 
in Shanghai, we’d loot her pipes at 
leisure,’’ Terrin confessed. 

The carpenter shock his head dole 
fully. 
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* Auctions are tricky investments, 
Terry. Suppose some hare-brained 
Sagaietor Series to run up the bid- 
ding. Where would your man come 
in?“ 

“ We'd let em buy the ‘ Caradoc,’ ”’ 
Terrin vouchsafed, “ and we’d offer 
’em old silver prices for the piping. If 
they refused and sent her to sea patched 
up, well, I’d ship as an A.B. and get 
the stuff out of the pipes any time I 
had a chance.” 

Bawn brightened visibly as the quar- 
termaster made clear his designs on the 

Caradoc’s’ specie-chamber. For two 
years both men had sailed in the blue- 
funnelled steamer during her monthly 
trips from Brisbane to Shanghai, until 
Terrin had become familiar with every 
bolt and cross-beam, every sea-valve 
and circulation-pump in the slow-footed 
China-bound vessel. . 

She carried in her bullion-vault, be- 
tween decks, two thousand sovereigns 
packed in two specially-prepared boxes, 
and consigned to the Bank of North 
China. Terrin had entered the com- 


pany’s service showing excellent dis- 
charges from several Atlantic shipping 
firms. At the beginning of each voyage 
he had been told off to assist in the task 
of carrying the gold-boxes from the 
bank cart, at the wharf, to the fire- 


proof vault between decks. And upon 
each occasion he had noted the increas- 
ing lack of vigilance displayed by the 
officers in charge of the specie. 

Terrin had grown tired of the sea, of 
the monotonous weeks and months oc- 
cupied between port and port. He 
yearned to have done with midnight 
watches on a typhoon-swept bridge, 
and to settle comfortably in some subur- 
ban cottage for the rest of his days. 

Scores of American and British ad- 
venturers had operated successfully on 
the specie-chambers of European and 
China-bound ships. Patience and 
nerve were the qualities necessary for 
so difficult a venture. And Terrin had 
studied the ‘‘ Caradoc’s ’’ steel-sheeted 
bank vault with something of - German 
engineer’s exactitude. Upon each occa- 
sion when he had assisted in carrying 
the specie aboard he had experienced 
thrills at the haphazard way in which 
the chamber keys (so easy of duplica- 
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tion) had been left at large for hours 
before and after embarkation. 

Once at sea, all vigilance in the vicin- 
ity of the gold-chamber practically 
ceased, except at certain periods, when 
formal inspection of the vault was made 
by the chief officer and purser. Bawn 
was the man chosen by Terrin as the 
most likely member of the crew to be 
of service to him. As a carpenter, ‘sis 
duties enabled him to wander all over 
the ‘*Caradoc”’ unquestioned. And 
when the moment arrived, Terrin knew 
that the carpenter’s hand and brain 
would be of inestimable service. 

The quartermaster’s operations came 
to a head the night after leaving Macas- 
sar. With Bawn watching the stair. 
head amidships, Terrin’s duplicate key 
swung open the steel-plated door of 
the bullion-vault. The sound of th: 
winch overhead told him that <he 
second watch had mustered for’ard, 
where large quantities of cargo were 
being lowered into the open hatch. 

A pile of rice-mats had been tem- 
porarily deposited at the rear of the 
bullion-vault ready for stowing ‘n the 
after-hold. The lights between decks 
were badly arranged. A single carboa 
illumined the vicinity of the -=pecie- 
chamber. The engine-room installa- 
tion failed to penetrate beyond the 
ash-shoot, where the darkness was in- 
tensified by the indiscriminate piling of 
cases along the narrow alley-ways. 

A twist of Terrin’s pliers extin- 
guished the carbon above the door of 
te specie chamber. In a fraction of 
time his duplicate keys had swung 
back the two heavy iron doors. 
Without sound or haste the gold- 
boxes were drawn out and rushed 
to the shelter of the _ rice- 
mats. <A soft push closed the big 
doors, and Terrin, breathing like a tiger 
after its kill, crouched in the friendly 
shadows, feeling for Bawn’s chisel an 1 
hammer. 

The second officer was in charge of 
the watch. From his position aear th: 
wheelhouse he had observed the hea‘ 
and shoulders of Bawn on the stairs 
amidships. He was about to speak, bur 
remembered suddenly that the carpen- 
ter was engaged in knocking togethe: 
several large fruit cases for the con- 
venience of certain consignees. 
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The sound of Terrin’s hammer 
reached him at intervals, followed bv 
wrenching noises, as though neavy 
nails were being drawn from loose 
pieces of timber. 

Bawn, -with a lump in his throat, and 
a heart that breathed in savage jerks, 
assisted in forcing the brass-bound lids 
of the two gold-boxes, while Terria 
sliced open a. couple of rice-mats 
emptying their contents into the scup- 
pers. Then, drawing the two boxes 
further into the shadows, they began 
to scoop out the rows of tightly-packed 
sovereigns, dropping them column-wise 
into the empty mats. 

‘* It means ten years,’’ Bawn almost 
‘‘if that damned third engi- 


sobbed, 
He’ll spot the -ut 


neer happens along. 
carbon !”’ 

‘*He’s repairing a leaky exhaust- 
trunt,’’? Terrin answered, with a length 
of gold pieces clutched in his fingers. 
‘‘Hurry up, for heaven’s sake! 
Here’s some one coming !”’ 

The boatswain swung suddenly into 
view from the dark of the after-hold. 
He came forward with quick steps, and 
halted sharply, his hurricane-lamp up- 
lifted at sight of the two figures kneel- 
ing among the rice-mats. 

‘* You chaps feedin’ on raw rice! 
he called out lustily. ‘‘ Hope you like 
the job! ”’ 

ferrin drew a couple of mats over 
the glittering piles of gold between his 
knives. Sweat streamed from his throat 
and brow. 

‘** Those chinky stevedores at Macas- 
sar made a holy mess of the mats,’’ he 
replied steadily. f the s‘uff 
b in the slings and spilled into tne 


”» 


‘Some of 


scuppers. 
‘‘ What’s in the scuppers will find 
into the stew,’’ the boatswain 


The blamed grub on this 


its way 


sweepings ! 


his lamp for an instant, he 
the heaped-up 
res of Terrin and 
Then his 


$ stlsirm: 
Oo lium 


uching over them. 
l on the unlit carbon globe above 
ecie-chamber. 

f +} so firern Xo i 

of those firemen’s tricks, 
explained _hastilv. ‘* They 
it’s a good joke fora man to 
neck occasionally. The elec- 
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trician will catch ’em one of these 
nights with their damned pliers! ” 

‘“* He’ll put a light in their eyes if 
he does,’* laughed the boatswain. 
“* Good night, Terry; night, Bawn! ” 
He passed for’ard, the hurricane-lamp 
swinging at his side. 

‘* Near thing ! ’? gasped Terrin, slip. 
ping the last column of gold into the 
rice-mat. ‘* We’ll have to get the stuff 
upstairs next watch along with the pile 
of sun-awning we’re rigging up abaft 
the saloon.”’ 

He indicated the empty bullion-cases 
briefly, and, without a word, the car- 
penter dropped them down the ash. 
shoot into the sea. 

Si: hours later they met in Terrin’s 
cabin, where the two gold-filled mats 
lay concealed among the bunk-clothes. 
Bawn, with a screw-wrench, had re- 
moved several pieces of the overhead 
piping, and for half an hour rammed 
and plugged the columns of tight. 
packed sovereigns isto the siphon- 
shaped tubes, pausing at times, when- 
ever a footstep halted near the cabin 
door. 

The task of replacing the pipes was 
an intricate affair. Bawn was anxious 
to avoid any indication of damaged 
paintwork or carelessly-driven screws. 
With the last pipe end in its place the 
quartermaster thrust the tell-tale rice 
mats through the cabin porthole. 

* * * 7 oa 

At Macassar his Grace the Bishop of 
Papua had taken passage by the ‘‘Cara- 
doc.’’ He was accompanied by several 
native members of the Tongarewa Mis- 
sion Station. Captain Sinclair had 
been anxious to leave Macassar without 
delay, owing to the Bishop’s request to 
be landed at Manila in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The for’ard winches had 
suffered a temporary breakdown at the | 
last moment, having failed to negotiate 
the 200 tons of cargo waiting on the 
wharf. The ‘‘ Caradoc ’’ had therefors 
experienced a delay of sixteen hours, 

Mr. McNab, the chief engineer, at- 
tributed the breakdown to the vessel’s 
faulty steam-pipe service, the result, he 
explained, of employing coolie artificers 
to overhaul and effect repairs whenever 
a derangement of the dock machinery 
had occurred in Asiatic ports. No man, 
McNab insisted, could hammer Scotcll 
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craftsmanship into the brain of a 
Chinese engineer. He would see, how- 
ever, that the winches did better work 
in future. 

Three mornings later Bawn observed 
a couple of greasers overhauling the 
exhaust-pipes within the longitudinal 
bulkheads that divided the engine room. 
He paused sympathetically to inquire 
the reason of so much extra work. 

‘‘ Chief wants more steam,’’ was the 
brisk reply. ‘‘ Reckons we ought to 
fly the cargo into the hold instead of 
dropping it.’’ The greaser trimmed a 
flange-edge where the frayed rubber 
packing protruded, and paused to wipe 
his heated face. 

‘‘ Pipes all dog-rotten,’” he added 
wearily. ‘‘ Blamed if I know how 
they’ll stand an extra pound when the 
time comes.”’ 

A few minutes later Bawn stumbled 
upon the second engineer busily en- 
gaged in chalking strange diagrams 
above the port main pipe in the for’ard 
boiler room. Ascending the bridge ne 
spoke hurriedly to Terrin at the wheel, 
while pretending to examine the faulty 
jamb of the house door. ! 

‘‘ They’re pulling the steam service 
-to pieces, Terry. Do you know if 
there’s any connection between the old 
cabin pipes and the big winch 
feeders? ”’ 

The quartermaster paled. ‘‘ No,” 
he declared. ‘‘ I’m sure there isn’t.”’ 

‘“ McNab is rushing about the ship 
connecting a lot of loose steam ends,”’ 
Bawn whispered. “I’m feeling 
scared, Terry. You never know sd 

Terrin was disturbed. Two bells 
had just sounded, and his turn at the 
wheel would last till the stroke of eight 
‘—another three hours. And _ even 
though he were free he could not inter- 
rupt the steam-mad McNab or his pipe- 
testing subordinates. 

It became obvious to him, as the 
morning wore on, that McNab was 
testing the uttermost steam-bearing 
capacities of the for’ard deck pipes. 
Sudden burstings were frequent in 
tunnel shafts; greasers and _ water 
tenders rushed to and fro packing and 
binding wherever a leakage occurred. 

The unusual pressure of steam 
caused many of the smaller pipes to 
vibrate perceptibly. McNab, eager to 
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determine their limitations, shouted an 
order to the fourth engineer in the 
boiler room. 

At this moment his Grace.the Bishop 
of Papua was seen to enter the saloon 
bathroom, humming softly as he closed 
and locked the white enamelled door. 
Many of the ‘‘ Caradoc’s ’’ passengers 
were astir eagerly awaiting the first 
breakfast gong, while others leaned 
over the rail watching the flocks of 
man-’o-war hawks dr@wsing astern. 
In the south the ‘‘Caradoc’s ’’ sooty 
funnel smoke streaked sullenly where 
the wine red of a tropic dawn had lin- 
gered a few hours before. 

A strange, uneasy silence had settled 
upon the ship, broken only by the voice 
of McNab calling Sut the state of the 
high-pressure regulating valve. A 
steward at the stairhead was about to 
smite the dressing gong when the thing 
happened. Many of the passengers 
ran to the shelter of the saloon, con- 
vinced that something serious had 


occurred in one of the for’ard boiler 
rooms. 


The disturbance volted along the 


port side of the vessel towards the main 
bilge injection, and grew to a hiccup- 
ping roar, as though a machine gun 
were pouring a hail of metal through 
the pipes. From bulkhead to delivery 
valves it ricocheted, ¢arrying with it 
a clear, ringing sound that brought a 
squad of engineers and greasers racing 
along the decks. 

McNab was first on the scene, per- 
spiring and alarmed. ‘‘ Mon, Ah 
thocht it was some looney Russian gun- 
boat firing at us. In my thirty years 
at sea Ah never heard the like! ”’ 

It was evident to the old engineer 
that some unknown obstruction had 
been forced along the overhead pipes 
by the extra pressure of steam. He 
was met at the saloon head by a wild- 
eyed steward, who stated that his 
Grace the Bishop of Papua was 
recovering from an unusual experience 
in the bathroom, owing to the sudden 
bursting of a water pipe. 

The Bishop’s tall figure emerged 
from the saloon corridor, his face 
showing signs of some peculiar mental 
disturbance.. A _ slight bruise was 
visible above his left eyebrow. Beckon- 
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ing to McNab, he indicated the bath- 
rcom at the corridor end. 

** You had better lock that door, my 
dear sir!’ he exclaimed in a sup- 
pressed voice. ‘‘ A most phenomenal 
thing has happened. If it had not 
been for this slight abrasion,’’ he 
touched the bruise above his eyebrow 
tenderly, ‘‘ I should have doubted the 
evidence of my senses.”’ 

‘“ Your Grace was struck wi’ some- 
thing?”’ The chief engineer palpi- 
tated visibly. 

The Bishop gesticulated vehemently, 
and drew him to the bathroom door. 
‘*Pelted with gold, as I’m a living 
man! Incredible, monstrous, it may 
seem at first. But really the—er— 
evidence of one’s senses is not to be 
denied. . . . See! He pushed 
back the white enamelled door, and 
allowed McNab to enter. 

For several moments the old engi- 
neer gazed in speechless wonder at the 
tiled floor of the bathroom. Scattered 
around were small piles of minted gold, 
blown down apparently from a steam- 
torn crevice in the overhanging geyser 
pipe. As the grizzled McNab stared 
and gasped, a second shower of 
gold shot down about his head and 
shoulders, the milled edges striking 
his face and brow with the force of 
half-spent bullets. 

Retreating nimbly from the down- 
shooting coins he turned to the third 
engineer standing in the corridor. 

“Run to the bullion room, Mr. 
Walters, an’ see if there’s any disloca- 
tion or suspeecious breakaways. Eh, 
it’s a grand sight! ”’ he cried, staring 
in again at the mass of golden coins 
strewn over the tiled floor. ‘‘ A grand 
an’ bewilderin’ sight at this hour of the 
morn!” 

In another part of the ship a stoker 
was observed dancing from side to side 
and clutching frantically at the flying 
volleys of steam-blown coins ejected 
from the flawed elbow of an overhead 
condenser tube. He was joined in his 
wild scramble for wealth by several 
earnest firemen and deck-hands. 

Mr. Walters returned from a hurried 
inspection of the specie chamber, with 
the news of the robbery. The vault 
had been looted! Not a trace of the 
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missing gold-boxes was anywhere 
visible ! 

Terrin remained at his post, scarce 
daring to glance down at the scamper- 
ing figures of officers and men below. 
He knew now that the tubes in his 
cabin had been connected in some way 
with the main-deck pipes. The two 
thousand coins packed and rammed so 
tightly had been blown, by the extra 
pressure of steam, through various 
parts of the ship. He felt certain, too, 
that every coin would be recovered 
sooner or later by the ship’s officers. 

McNab met the captain hurrying 
towards the scene cf the burst pipes. 
The old engineer explained the situation 
pithily. 

“The watch has collected nearly 
two thousand pounds in odd parts of 
the ship, Captain Sinclair,’’ he began. 
““ The money was stolen from the gold 
room and hidden away in the pipes.” 

Captain Sinclair suppressed a savage 
oath. 

Bawn and Terrin left the ship at 
Shanghai. They were never heard of 
afterwards. Nearly two hundred 
pounds of the missing money remained 
undiscovered. Neither was the ‘‘ Cara- 
doc *’ auctioned at the yards in Shang- 
hai. On her return trip to Brisbane an 
attempt was made by McNab to re- 
cover the missing sovereigns without 
success. 

Firemen and stokers haunted the 
bathroom whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, in the wild hope of being 
struck in the face by a stream of minted 
gold. Trimmer Jenkins gave up the 
quest after his thirty-seventh bath. 
His disgust was tragic. 

“‘A Bishop ’e goes in to wash, an’ 
gets hit all over wiv six or seven hun- 
dred noo sovereigns. But when poor 
trimmer goes in ’e on’y gets a lot of 
’orrible water down on hisself when ‘e 
pulls the shower.”’ 

Occasionally, when McNab attempts 
to raise an extra pound of steam, the 
sudden pressure causes a sovereign to 
blow into the uplifted face of a passen- 
ger or sailor. 

The crew of the ss. ‘‘ Caradoc ”’ are 
known everywhere by their expectant 
mien—and constantly uplifted faces. 
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Poundbury Election. 


By Orme Agnus. 


HERE were at least a score of 
leading articles written on the 
result of the election in the 

Poundbury Division, in which it 
was said it was ‘‘an_ epoch- 
making election, ’’ ‘‘ a portent,’’ “‘a 
great breach in the walls of a proud 
party,’ and so on, but only we who 
were in the inner circles know that but 
for me not one of those leading articles 
would have been written. It was 
really my first election, and if I go 
through another hundred there will 
never be anything more exciting or 
more nerve-wearing. Talk about 
women having no influence in elec- 
tiozs! Why, Poundbury was simply 
a woman’s election from beginning to 
end. As sister-in-law to the Hon. 
Livael Writham, one of the candidates, 
I speak from experience. 

Mr. Johnson, of the otLer side, held 
the seat at the General Election by 
nearly five hundred votes—472, to be 
exact. He was a manufacturer in 
Poundbury, the chief town of the divi- 
sion, and was well-to-do and very 
gener.as, and he had a nice, bluff, 
hearty way with him that went down 
well with his constituents. Poundbury 
Division is made up of a series of little 
manufacturing towns, with agricultu- 
ral villages inte~e-~rsed, so the electors 
are principally working-people, and a 
good many voted for Mr. Johnson be- 
cause he was a good employer and be- 
cause they liked his ways. He put 
on no Side, they said. 

My brother-in-law, Leo, was chosen 
as prospective candidate more than a 
year ago. He is twenty-four, and 
after he left Oxford he went for a 
voyage round the world, for it was 
always understood he would go into 
politics. He was rather bored bv his 
travels. but it enabled him to speak 

sn authority about Greater Britain, 
and say on platforms that no man rho 
has not seen Britain Beyond the Seas 
cught to have a voice in settling Im- 
perial affairs ; and he quoted that line 


about ‘‘ What do they know of Eng- 
land who only England know? ’”’ with 
fine effect. It was a hit at Mr. John- 
son, who replied in a speech that the 
only British possessions he had seen 
were Gibraltar and Malta, and he pre- 
ferred England, and that a man who 
had seen as much of England as he 
h- 1 did not need to go to the Colonies 
to work up his patriotism, for the 
United Kingdom, more than Australia 
or Canada, could teach him we were a 
great people. It was not serious argu- 
ment, of course, but it went down very 
well in Poundbury Division, 

Leo was chosen as prospective can- 
didate on his return from his tour. It 
was recognised that he would have to 
fight hard and persistently if he was to 
turn ou‘ Mr. Johnson at the next Gene- 
ral Election. Leo, of course, is the 
eldest son of Lord Sturminster, who 
oOw.s quite a quarter of the constitu- 
ency. The family are well liked, for 
we are not bad landlords, but we didn’t 
expect that the respect they had for us 
was going to be much help in getting 
Leo into the House, for Mr. Johnson's 
popularity was so great and his party 
organization was so perfect. Ours 
h I been neglected, for the party had 
got down in the dumps rather. 

Leo had looked forward to three 
years’ hard work in wooing the elec- 
tors, when there came a dramatic 
change. Mr. Johnson had an attack 
of influenza early in the year which 
pulled him down. As soon as he was 
able to travel his doctor sent him to 
the Riviera, but in Paris he caught an- 

- chill, and dangerous complica» 
tions followed. For a month he lay 
in Paris extremely ill, and when it was 
thought he was convalescent he sud- 
denly collapsed from heart failure. 

Although he was an opponent, we 
all respected and liked him, and Leo 
and my husband and the chiefs of our 
party attended the funeral. But sorry 
as we were for his untimely death, we 
cou:J not shut our eyes to the fact that 
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it was fortunate for Leo and our party. 
Leo had been at work a year in the 
constituency, and the other side would 
have to start \ ‘th an unknown candi- 
date. Leo’s agent summed up the 
matter for us. ‘‘ Against Johnson the 
odds. were three to one against us ; 
against a new man it’s three to one in 
our favour. Hard work will give us 
a thousand majority. That must be 
eur rallying cry — a thousand ma- 
jority.’’ 

The other side were worried ‘and 
anxious. They asked three loca! men 
to stand, but none of them would, and 
finally, they chose a barrister the party 
sent down, a man named Ivvizet 

‘* Why, I know Ivvizet,’’ said Leo, 
when he heard whom they had chosen. 
‘““We were at the ’Varsity together, 
and a clever chap he is, and a very 
d.centchap. He'll put up a hard fight, 
you'll see. It will be no walk over, 
thank heaven.’”’ Leo is fond of a 
** scrap,’’ as he calls it. 

Our side played the proper game, of 
course. We made great play about a 
carpet-bagger being chosen to woo the 
suffrages ot gallant Poundbury. Our 
paper said it was an insult to the en- 
lightened electorate of the division to 
bring an unknown man, who hardly 
knew a soul in the constituency, and the 
ucual things local party papers say. 
The other side retorted that at any rate 
thc, had chosen a man with brains and 
not one who was nothing but the son 
of alord, which was unkind and untrue, 

cause Leo is very clever. 

Things went swimmingly for us. We 
had been at work a week, I should 
think, before Mr. Ivvizet got adopted 
and git to the constituency, and Leo’s 
agent, Veale, was beaming. We were 
very busy, indeed, and Sturminster 
Halil was as upset as a house during 
spring-cleaning, for there were any 
amount of villages to be visited and 
sy ken in and canvassed, and every 
night Leo lived the life of a music-hail 

-vourite who appears on one stage for 
ten minutes and then motors off to an- 
otier hall, and then on toa third. He 
had at least four meetings to address 
every night. le is not a bad speaker, 
for he is tremendously in earnest, but 
he is not witty on the platform. He 
can be at the dinner table, but it seems 
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as though he looked on humour as 
frivoious in an election. 

That was where Mr. Ivvizet had the 
advantage. He is a wonderfully clever 
speaker and very witty, and his ide 
took to him warmly from the first. 
That would not have mattered much, 
but there was something a good deal 
worse to be faced. He had only been 
married -six months, and he brought 
his wife with him. She was quite a 
petite woman, with golden hair, a 
pretty face, and a charming manner, 
but, worse than all, from our point of 
view, she could make a capital speech. 
She went with her husband everywhere, 
and spoke at each meeting. She knew 
something about politics, but it was 

sc much what she said as tile 
charming and touching way she said it. 
I heard her once, soI know. At every 
meeting, we were told, the audience 
jumped on their feet and cheered en- 
thusiastically, and she captured all 
hearts. ‘‘ We want to hear the lady,” 
the audience would shout as soon as 
the meeting began, and Mr _ Ivvizet 
said, ‘* You shall; she is going to speak 
presently. If we let her speak first 
you would not trouble to listen to us. 
Powder first, and then jam.” 

Well, in less than a week the other 
side, after being down-hearted, were at 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and 
Veale, Leo’s agent, looked glum. 
‘* We are not fighting Ivvizet, but Mrs. 
Ivvizet,’’ he said, ‘‘and she is tue 
fashion. Something will have to be 
done, or our apple-cart will be upset.” 

‘* Yes, but what? ’’ we said, for 1.2 
could see as well as he that the tide 
seemed flowing the other way. 

He looked at me. ‘* You must be- 
come her rival, Mrs. Writham,”’ he 
said 

I stared at the man. ‘‘ Not I,’’ I 
said ‘‘I can’t speak. I think | can 
do some good by canvassing, but I 
never made a speech in my life, and I 
am not going to try. I can’t make 
my-_!£ ridiculous even to put Leo in.” 

He waved his hands ~-elplessty. 
‘* Well, we’re in for it,’’ he said. “‘ She 
has captured them. You are ot ap- 
pealing to reason now, but sentiment, 
and sentiment will carry this ek ion. 
We’v: got a good cause, a good can- 
did-+>, and three rattling good cr:=s, 
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and take away that woman and we 
should win hands down. I wish we 
could kidnap her.’’ 

“Oh, confound it, Veale, don’t give 
up the ghost,’’ Leo said, irritably. 

‘‘T never do give up till the result 
is declared,’’ said Veale. ‘‘ But we 
might as well recognise facts. Mr. 
Ivvizet is carrying this election.”’ 

“But why?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Our side 
are not going over because a preity 
woman makes speeches, Mr. Veale.” 

““No,’”’ he said. ‘* Just let X= 
plain to you what an election really 
means, Mrs. Writham. Say there are 
ten thousand voters. We I:now that 
‘sy thousand staunch men will vote 
Red whatever happens, and another 
four thousand will vote Blue. They 
don’t count a halfpenny, but there are 
another one or two thousand who have 
no settled convictions, who are neither 
Red nor Blue, and vote according to 
their fancy. It’s those you have to get 
at, and Mrs. Ivvizet is getting at them. 
Unless we can bring up better light 
artillery we shall—well, at present it 
isn’t a fair fight.’’ 

Jack, my husband, and Leo, and 
Lady Sturminster, and Mr. Veale, were 
all round me that day begging me to 
make an effort and speak, and at last, 
to escape their importunity, I promised. 
The meeting the next night was at 
Werle, a little village, and I went there 
with Leo. I was horribly nervous, and 
nothing but Leo’s peril would have in- 
duced me to get on my feet. Jt was 
is brave an act as any that has won 
1. Victoria Cross, for I simply can’e 
speak in public. I was like a lamb 
going to the slaughter, and, as you 
might expect, I made a terrible hash 
of it I smiled, but, oh, dear! what 
I said and how I said it! Some 
laughed and some jeered, and one un- 
kind elector shouted out : ‘‘ ‘Vhy don’t 
you borrow Mrs. Ivvizet to make a 
speech?’’ And even our own side 
smiled. It was terrible, but no one 
€2n deny it was brave. 

Jack and Leo tried to cheer ie by 
telling me I should do all right after 
practice. 

“No, I shan’t,’’ I said, ‘‘ for there 
will be no practice. That is my first 
and only performance. Ill canvass 
and things of that kind, but no more 
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of that horror. Can’t you see,’ I 
asked them, ‘‘ that this has improved 
matters for Mr. Ivvizet? Everybody 
will say that we can’t hold a candle to 
her. It was a glaring mistake to 
attempt it.” 

Leo said nothing. I know ‘n his 
heart he agreed with me that we had 
simply increased Mrs. Ivvizet’s pres- 

‘ec. And, goodness knows, it wanted 
no increasing. The election was of 

‘at importance, and all political Eng- 
ind had its eyes on us, and the Oppo- 
sition papers in town drew attention 
evcry day to Mrs. Ivvizet’s charm ind 
brilliance. One paper headed it, 
‘* Poundbury: Mr. Lionel Writham 
versus Mrs. Ivvizet,’? and they had 
ro doubt which would win. % he head- 
quarters of our party had got anxious, 
and sent down more speakers, includ- 
ing Jadies who could speak well. But 
it did not take ; they were not related 
to Leo, and there was not the glamour 
about them there was about a_ andi- 
date’s wife, who was fighting so well 
‘sr her husband. 


c 
s 
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CHAPTER II. 


The next night I lay awake for a long 
time, for I could not help thinking what 
a fiasco all our hard work was going 
to prove. I am glad I could not get 
to sleep, for a brilliant idea struck me. 
i don’t think I’ve mentioned that Leo, 
although a broad-shouldered, stalwart 
Englishman, and perfectly .brave in 
danger, is an awful coward where 
women are concerned. He is so shy 
that he would rather face a mob of 
wild elephants with a walking-stick 
than propose to a girl, I really believe, 
and although his mother was anxious 
tu see him settled and had invited no 
end of nice girls to Sturminster Hall 
for his sake, it was no good. As I lay 
awake I recollected there was one nice 
girl I was sure he was fond of who 
would be an excellent match for him. 
It was Margaret Essdell—her father is 
Minister in one of the Balkan Princi- 
palities. I was quite sure that Mar- 
garet was fond of Leo—trust a woman 
for knowing—and she has a most 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice. I was 
so excited when I thought about it 
that I did not get a wink of sleep al] 
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night, and I rose at seven, and as soon 
as the post-office was open I sent a 
wire to her at Brighton where she was 
staying. ‘‘ Do come to-day ; urgent.’’ 

When I got back I went up to Lady 
Sturminster’s room. According to her 
custom, she was breakfasting in bed. 
‘* |’ve trumped the trick,’’ I said. 

** What do you mean, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

*‘T’ve trumped the other side’s 
trick,’’ I said, and then I told her. 
** You like her? ’’ I asked. 

** Very much,”’ she said. 

** Then Leo has to propose to her,”’ 
I said, calmly, ‘‘ She'll back us up, 
you'll see.’’ 

She was not quite as enthusiastic as 
I was, for she did not feel sure Maggie 
would come, and even if she did, it 
might not work. She had got very 
dispirited, and this rather affected me, 
but I lost my depression completely 
when I had a wire from Maggie saying 
she would be with us at tea-time. 

I went alone to the station to meet 
her, so that I could tell her. «I told 
her*I wanted her to save Leo, and the 
position was desperate. ‘‘I know you 
like him very much and would co 
anything to further his interests,’’ I 
said. 

She blushed. 
can,’’ she said. 

‘* It is more than that, my dear,’’ I 
said. ‘‘I know you would so anything 
for him.’ I told her all about the 
desperate position of affairs, and that 
I wanted her to go to the meetings 
with him and sing. ‘* You can win 
this election for him,” I said. 

“If you think it will be any good I 
will do my best, dear,’”’ she answered, 
and I kissed her warmly. 

I took her off that night to a meet- 
ing. Leo did not know what I had 
done, and he was astonished when he 
shook hands with her on the platform. 
** You get on with your speech, Leo,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ Miss Essdell is going to 
sing afterwards.”’ 

** Delightful! ”» said Leo, but the 
poor boy didn’t see then how much it 
meant to him. 

While he was speaking I passed a 
note to the chairman. ‘‘ Please an- 
nounce that a particular friend of Mr. 


©] will do what I 
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Writham’s will sing ‘ Killarney ’ as the 
r:xt item.”’ : 

Leo positively blushed when Mr. 
Allendale, the chairman, made the an- 
nouncement, He did it with a sly 
glance that made the audience smile, 
bu: it didn’t matter, for dear old Mar- 
garet simply had them by the _ heart 
from the first bar. They encored her, 
and wanted to hear her a third time, 
but Mr. Allendale announced that she 
was going on with the candidate to an- 
other meeting at Wisley, and they 
would have the pleasure of hearing her 
ag’. another evening. 

"We got kome about eleven, but I 
was too excited for anything. The 
spell was working, and if only Leo 
would be sensible we had the other 
side beaten. Mr. Veale wore a smile 
at the meeting at Wisley, the first I 


had seen on his face for a week, and 
our papers spoke gleefully the next 
morning of the captivating singing of 
a charming young lady of whom it was 
hoped much would be seen in the con- 
stituency. 
gossiping 


In a day or two they were 
all over the division that 
it was the girl to whom Leo was 
engaged, and on the Sunday I spoke 
to him on the matter. 

‘*My boy,’’ I said, ‘‘aren’t you 
grateful to Maggie Essdell? ” 

** Very,’ he replied, and his tone 
was really warm. 

‘* Then now is your chance to win 
the election and win a wife worth 
having at the same time. I know you 
are fond of her, and she simply wor- 
ships you.”” 

He looked scared. 
respect and liking, Winnie, for ie 

** Fiddlesticks!’’ I said. ‘* You 
know it isn’t respect. And she only 
came to help because she loves you. 
Nothing would have induced her to 
sing in an election except that.”’ 

‘* It is very good of her.” 

‘“‘Then you be good,’”’ I said. 
‘* Don’t be a coward. Maggie is with 
a book in the summer-house. Go to 
her and tell her.’’ 

He laughed rather ruefully. ‘‘ Oh, 
but look here, I can’t,’’ he said, light- 
ing another cigarette. 

** Oh, but look here,’’ I said, stamp- 
iny my foot, ‘‘ if you don’t, at dinner 
to-night, before the servants, I’ll tell 


**T have a great 
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Miss Essdell that you love her, but are 
afraid to tellher so. On my honour 
I will, for I’ve lost patience,’’ and I 
gave him a push towards the summer- 
house. You see, I was desperate. 

I wasn’t sure when I saw him go 
towards the summer-house that he 
wouldn’t show the white feather at the 
last moment, but, thank goodness, it 
was all right. I waited and waited, 
with every nerve tingling, but an 
hour later he was taking her to his 
mother. 

He had not only won a bride, but 
won the election. All the world loves 
a lover, and Mrs. Ivvizet’s speeches 
had no chance against the “‘ really ex- 
quisite singing of Mr. Writham’s 
charming fiancée, Miss Margaret Ess- 
dell, the only daughter of Sir George 
Essdell, his Majesty’s Minister at 
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Bellopolis.” The last week of the elec 
tion she was announced on the plat- 
form as ‘‘the feeongsay of our 
esteemed candidate,’’ ‘‘the future 
Mrs. Writham,’’ and so on, and the 
electors went wild about her. Mrs. 
Ivvizet was completely eclipsed, for 
Margaret sang the undecided electors 
into voting for Leo. It was her triumph 
when’ the result was declared at noon on 
the day after the polling: Lionel 
Writham, 6,726; Gerald  Ivvizet, 
6,495. But it should have been Miss 
Margaret Essdell and Mrs. Gerald 
Ivvizet. If I could not make a speech 
I flatter myself 1 was the power 
behind the throne. If it had not been 
for my happy thought Mr. Ivvizet 
would have triumphed, and Leo might 
have been at this moment a defeated 
candidate and a hopeless bachelor. 








“Joy Cometh in the Morning.” 


By 


HEIR misunderstanding arose 
from the man’s humility, and 
was fostered by the pride of 

them both. He worshipped her so 
utterly that he could not understand 
how so wonderful a being could have 
consented to marry him, nor how 
she could possibly condescend to 
care for him. He _ had _ never 
asked her to love him, only to marry 
him. In consequence he was jealous 
of her every look, and inclined to be 
suspicious. This is where his extreme 
humility was to blame. Both of them 
were proud with that stiff-necked 
Spartan pride which would suffer 
eternal torture sooner than surrénder, 
and, funnily enough, each loved the 
other with a stupendous love. 

He had objected to another man (a 
fellow engineer working on the big 
dam with him) giving his wife some 
flowers, and her great love, outraged 
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by his unworthy suspicions, allowed 
her pride to usurp its authority. Con- 
scious of her utter innocence of desire 
to flirt with any other man, she was 
furious at his believing her capable of 
doing so, at his want of trust in her, 
of the insult to her. He, imagining 
that every man must of necessity be as 
madly enamoured of his wife as he was 
himself, and not understanding that 
she could really love him, looked upon 
the flowers sent as a love-offering, and 
considered that she ought not to have 
received them. They both lost their 
tempers over it, trivial as it was, and, 
when he commanded her to drop the 
said engineer’s friendship, and to write 
and excuse their attendance at his bad- 
minton party—the invitation to which 
had already been accepted—she had 
refused to do anything so ridiculous, 
and the misunderstanding commenced. 
Carleton—the cause of the difference— 
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was his superior officer, and that did 
not make matters easier for the hus- 
band to submit to. 

+ + * * . . 

They were working double shifts at 
the dam, which was to be ninety feet 
high in the centre, and was two 
hundred feet thick at the base, with a 
length of two hundred yards.. It was 
being built across a valley through 
which a little stream trickled, and the 
result of its completion would be an 
enormous tank or lake. Water would 
be thrown back by it for a distance of 
three miles, and the storage of this 
vast liquid mass was going to be a very 
important factor in the cultivation of 
the district. Unfortunately, there had 
been a big Hindu festival, and all the 
coolies engaged at the work of digging 
and bringing the earth, at rolling and 
ramming it, had insisted on a holiday 
to celebrate the occasion. Two or 
three celebrated it so well that they de- 
veloped an agonising colic, and de- 
parted this ‘ife with but scant cere- 
mony. The awe-inspiring word 
**cholera’’ was whispered amongst 
them ; a panic ensued, and they dis- 
appeared off the work like shadows 
before the sun. Meanwhile, the rainy 
season was approaching. If once the 
rain fell, and fell hard, and, if once the 
pent-up water topped the incomplete 
dam, all those long weeks of labour 
would be as if they had never been. 
The large mound of earth would dis- 
appear like a dream. Carleton and 
Fry—Fry was the woman’s husband— 
scoured the country on their hard-con- 
ditioned hacks. Their old khaki suits, 
their enormous sun-hats, their patched 
and stained brown riding boots, were 
seen in every village within a radius of 
ten miles. The district authorities 
helped them right loyally, the police 
strained every nerve to muster the 
workmen, and by degrees the full tale 
had come back to the work, but—was 
it in time? 

The news of the burst of the Mon- 
soon at Colombo enabled the engineers 
to calculate to a day when the rains 
would reach their neighbourhood, and 
Carleton had expatiated at the club on 
what a splendid sight it would be to 
see that great lake spreading out on the 
day the rains broke, and what a still 
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greater sight if, by any chance, the 
dam should go! 

The gangs of coolies toiled and 
sweated, the huge rollers groaned and 
squeaked, the whip-thongs fell without 
ceasing on the flanks of the bullocks 
and buffaloes straining to drag. the 
rollers over the loose earth. The 
rammers made a noise like the tramp 
of an army, the native overseers 
screamed out abuse and orders, the 
coolies chattered or shouted, the 
bullock-drivers yelled insults at their 
charges. There was a perfect babel of 
uproar, and meanwhile the engineers 
watched the slow rise of the dam, the 
fast gathering of the clouds. 

** The rain will break here either on 
Saturday night or Sunday morning,” 
Carleton had said at the club. ‘‘ I’m 
inclined to think it will be Saturday 
night, judging from the rate the 
current is travelling at, and I advise 
any one who wants to see a fine sight 
to come down to the dam and watch.”’ 

The audience he appealed to was not 
in the least inclined to accept the invi- 
tation. All the men had their own full 
tale of daily work to complete (there 
are no drones in the Anglo-Indian hive 
just before the rains come), and were 
not likely to sit up at night and get 
drenched to the skin ‘ 
leton’s old pond fill 
women, who had more imagination 
than the men, pictured themselves 
looking like so much storm-wrecked 
sea-weed, their hair matted in long, 
wet rat-tails, their.clothes sodden and 
ruined, and they also decided not to 
go. Only Freda Fry had a strange 
desire, almost an obsession, to go and 
watch at the dam. 


‘just to see Car- 
up!’”’ The 


Carleton had to be away on the 
Saturday morning, but was to return 
in the evening on purpose to pass the 
night where he could watch the forma- 
tion of the lake, and he had arranged 
that Fry should be there during the 
day. The latter had had an exhaust- 
ing day of it—from 5 a.m. till 6.30 
p.m.—and felt jaded and _ toil-worn 
when he got back to his bungalow that 
evening. He changed, and went off to 
the little club to bring his wife back to 
dinner. They maintained perfectly 
friendly relations in public, and not a 
soul suspected how things had fallen 
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ext witltthem. It was onty when they 
were alone thatthey fell into the silence 
that each was so sickened of, and 
which each spent in the hope that the 
other would make the first move to- 
wards a reconciliation. The usual 


silence fell between them as they’ 


walked away from the little gathering 
of European residents. 

“ Shall I carry your racquet? ”’ he 
asked in the tone that he would have 
used to a mere acquaintance. 

‘No, thank you,’’ she returned icily. 
There was a long pause. She was the 
next to break the silence. 

“TI should like to go down to the 
dam to-night, and see the lake come 
into being ; will you take me? ”’ 

‘I am very sorry,’’ he replied un- 
graciously, “‘ but I am much too tired.”’ 

She had not humbled herself suffi- 
ciently to please His Majesty. He was 
aching to comply, tired as he was, but 
his wretched pride would not consent. 

“Oh, pray don’t mind. I’m sorry 
I asked.’”’ Another long pause, and 
then: ‘‘ You would not like my going 
down there without you, I suppose? ”’ 

‘ dardly,’’ he said grimly. 

atier dinner he left her to go to his 
study. This was unusual. Hitherto 
he had sat in the drawing-room after 
dinner reading, or trying to do so, 
though all the while he was listening 
fo~ her to speak, to say the words that 
would bring them together again ; but 
to-night he had important letters to 
write, and he was so distressed by 
fatigue that he wanted to finish them 
early. 

Meanwhile the woman sat in the 
other room darning the man’s socks, 
and, as she did so, all her being cried 
out for inve of him. If only each could 
have realised the other’s heart! 
Bright lightning had been flashing all 
the evening, lightning that enabled one 
to distinguish every feature of the land- 
scape for miles, and then left an inky 
blankness behind it. There was one 
continual, low, angry growl of thunder 
like the murmurings of a cruel mob, 
while every few minutes a crashing 
solo, that almost deafened one, and 
seemed to shake the very ground, came 
into the chorus. Then came the rain ; 
first great fat drops whose impact on 
the ground came in distinct putt-putt- 
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putts, then one great hissing roar. 
One heard the usual sudden signs of 
such a happening—the hasty banging 
to of ill-fitting doors, the bolting of 
windows, the excited outcry of the ser- 
vants—and then to the man _ was 
brought a telegram. It was from Car- 
leton : ‘‘ Awfully sorry, cannot return, 
lie breached. Stand by the dam ; 
very heavy rain here.’’ Fry almost 
cried with hopelessness. It was as 
much as he could do to keep his eyes 
open, and he felt faint for want of rest. 
He went into his room, put on the old 
breeches, and began to pull on his long 
boots. Then he thought better of it. 
What good would boots be to him? A 
light pair of shoes would be better. 
He did not even put on a coat, for what 
earthly good would a coat be? The 
most wonderful waterproof in the 
world would be penetrated by rain like 
that. A flask of whisky would be 
worth all the coats in the world. It 
was an infernal nuisance that no smoke 
would live in such weather. A pipe 
would be a great help on such a night 
—so he reasoned to himself, and then 
went out into the night. On his old 
pony he struggled off at a slow pace 
in the teeth of the weather. 

All this time, and for long after, the 
woman sat and darned. She noticed 
how the man always wore out his socks 
in the same places—a tiny hole at the 
extremity of the foot, a big round one 
under the heel. Once a tear dropped 
on her work, and she paused to wipe 
her eyes, fearful lest the man might 
come in and see her weakness. The 
ayah sat and yawned, and dreamed, 
and eventually, tired beyond endur- 
ance, came to know when her mistress 
was going to bed. 

** You need not wait, Ayah. I shall 
not go to bed until the Sahib does.”’ 

‘** But the Sahib has gone out, Meme 
sahib.”’ 

“Gone out! Where to? ”’ 

‘*To the big dam. Did not the 
Memsahib know? A wire had come 
from the big engineer-sahib to say that 
he could not return because the railway 
line was broken.’’ 

In a small Indian station the tele 
graph peon is ever‘an enlightened and 
communicative person. \ll the sere 
vants knew the message the telegram 
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had brought ; only she—the wife—was 
ignorant.’ 

“* Tell the sais to saddle ‘ Zephyr’ ; 
I am going to the band, too.’’ 

** Oh, Memsahib, much water is fall- 
ing!”’ 

“* Never mind ; do as I tell you.” 

+ ” * * * * 

The coolies were behaving splen- 
didly, and Fry’s physical weariness 
had for the moment evaporated in the 
stress and excitement of the struggle. 
Well within an hour from the com- 
mencement of the downpour there was 
a depth of thirty-seven feet of water 
behind the barrier! He went down 
below the dam, which seemed to tower 
above him like a black doom in the 
lightning-flashes, to superintend the 
rescue of the various stores and 
machines lying about, for he hardly 
dared hope that their unfinished work 
would stand this. Meanwhile the 
water crept up behind the dam with a 
never-failing gain, sucking in the 
outer earth from its waterward side. 
If only they could have completed that 
ninety feet! Alas! eighty-three was 
the tale so far. 

When Freda Fry reached the dam, 
the water was actually trickling over 
the top. She asked where her hus- 
band was, and, getting off her pony, 
essayed to climb down to him. This 
was no easy task in the intense dark- 
ness. When she did find him, she was 
standing in water that was above her 
ankles. 

** Jack! ’’ she called out. 

** Good heavens, woman! Why have 
you come?’’ he exclaimed. He had 
but one idea in his mind just then. 
Carleton should have been here ; that 
he himself was on the dam was pure 
accident. She shrank from him, but 
even as she did so the catastrophe hap- 
pened—the dam burst. Over came the 
thick brown flood with a roar like a 
monster escaping from long confine- 
ment, and rejoicing to run its course. 
He seized her, and the next moment 
they were swept off their feet, and 
flung over and over in the filthy tor- 
rent. After the first mad rush, they 
were well within their depth, but no 
one could keep his footing in that mad 
swirl. All the ground seemed to be 
sooving with the current. His strength 
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was expended in endeavours to save 
her, to interpose himself between her 
and the fury of the flood. He 
struggled towards the side of the 
valley, and in this the current naturally 
helped him. She was sobbing softly— 
not from terror, but because she was 
conscious that, had she not been there, 
the man would have won his way out, 
and because they were going to—she 
feared to think what—with this bitter 
dissension between them. 

The man felt the s)-ckening of their 
pace, struggled to get his footing, suc- 
ceeded. He was not a big man, but 
was strong, even as his horses were 
strong, from continual strain of work, 
and, though she was no small woman, 
he managed to take her into his arms, 
and wade towards where the lessening 
depth indicated hopes of safety. They 
were on solid ground at last, and the 
next flash would show them where. 
Alas ! it was but a little patch of rising 
ground in the gleaming flood, a little 
hitlock of sandy soil. He carried her 
to the summit, laid her down, and felt 
for his flask. Thank Heaven, that 
was all right! He insisted on her 
drinking some. There was no rride 
left in her now, only a great love ; but 
she feared him, and was too shy to 
speak. 

‘Lie down and rest,’? he said. 
‘* We can’t move from here till day- 
light. He did not tell her his great 
apprehension that the sandy soil of 
their little refuge would be eroded by 
the current, and that before long they 
would be again at the mercy of the 
flood. He sat removed from her, with 
his back to her, and his face up-stream 
watching the edge of the little island as 
each flash lighted it. Yes, it was 
going without doubt. He had to keep 
shifting nearer and nearer te the 
woman. The hours dragged by, and 
at length he realised that the erosion 
had ceased, the waters were falling. 
A wretched bullock came struggling to 
the little refuge. It staggered near to 
the husband and wife, gave a snort of 
terror, and then stood watching them, 
whilst its muscles trembled from the 
physical and mental strain it had just 
endured. The man’s anxiety was at 
an end, the reaction came, and nature 
cried aloud to him for rest. He tried 
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fo resist his sleepiness, to keep his 
watch, but at length he rolled over gn 
his side, and slept. The woman who 
had never ceased endeavouring to see 
him, crept to him, and took his head on 
her lap. She passed her numbed 
fingers again and again through his 
hair with infinite gentleness, and a 
soft, soothing movement, and so they 
remained until the dawn. 

With its first light the wife saw the 
face she had been trying so hard to see 
all night. It was not pale ; it was too 
sunburnt and weather-stained for that ; 
but there were deep, baggy shadows 
under the eyes, and a drawn look about 
the mouth, while blood had flowed all 
down one side from a cut on his fore- 
head. His hands, too, were all cut 
and bruised where the driftwood had 
scarred them, his clothes were all torn. 
It was not until she had dank in her 
fill of him that she attempted to look 
round her on the scene, to gauge their 
hopes of escape. She was but an un- 
practical, loving woman.  Leaden 
skies, great bellying masses of cloud, 
brown, bubbling, eddying water, and, 
out to one side dry ground, with trees 
here and there—everywhere a sense of 
great desolation. Then he awoke. 
He blushed at finding her watching 
while he slept, at finding his head in 
her lap. 

“I’m sorry,’’ he said awkwardly as 
he rose. 
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“‘ Oh, darling, so am I. So sorry, 
so utterly sorry for all this stupid 
quarrel. All the time I’ve been cating 
my heart out, longing for one kind 
word. My love is too rreat to he 
starved, Will. Don’t starve it ever. 
When the servants told me that that 
wire had come, and that you had had 
to go to that awful dam, I thought I 
should have gone mad! Why didn’t 


you tell me? ”’ 


*“You knew I had gone?”’ ex- 
claimed the man. 


** Of course. 
have come? ’”’ 


The man did not answer, 
blushed again. 


““Do you think I was going to ‘et 
my wretched pride stand between us 
then? I knew there would be risk for 
you, and then, and then—when I did 
come, I realised that it was my pre- 
sence that brought you the greatest 
danger, that, had I not been here, you 
would have saved yourself without 
difficulty, and it made me miserable. 
I felt——’’ 


He had put both his arms round her, 
and gathered her to himself. 

“I’m glad you came, my wife, so 
glad.’’ 

She was weeping—paroxysms of 
sobs—but there was no bitterness in 
her tears. 


Why else should I 


but 











Mrs. Waring’s Lesson. 


By W. F. Casey. 


ORIMER was standing in one of 
the windows of Mrs. Rennell’s 
ballroom watching the couples 

go round in his usual, lazily observant 
way : he was dancing very little, as he 
knew few of the oppressively pros- 
perous people there, but he was not 
at all bored ; watching a crowd—and 
particularly a dance crowd—never 
tired Lorimer. Presently a slight, 
air-haired, ultra-smart woman and a 
tall, fair boy, entering at the far end 
of the room, caught his wandering 
glance. He saw a pouting word of 
reproach on the woman’s lips as she 
looked up at the boy from under her 
long lashes ; he saw the reproach, the 
appeal, the allurement of her caressing 
eyes; then he saw the earnest, ap- 
pealing protest of the boy—and then 
the amusement gleaming in his eyes 
deepened : it was plain from the boy's 
earnestness that he was new to the 
allurements of Mrs. Waring’s beauti- 
ful eyes.’ They swung into the crowd, 
a graceful, delightful pair to watch— 
the big, eager, athletic boy with his 
somewhat reckless good looks, and the 
slender, very fair, perfectly dressed 
woman, with her deliciously deceptive 
eyes. As they went slowly past the 
window where Lorimer stood half 
hidden by the curtain he caught the 
boy’s ardent whisper—it just reached 
him above the soft swish of her 
draperies: ‘‘ Oh! I know I’ve been 
a clumsy, impertinent and I’m 
beastly sorry, but—I simply couldn't 
help myself. You might say you’re 
not offended, you ” the rest was 
lost, but Lorimer had heard enough 
to make a shrewd guess at the nature 
of the boy’s offence. Mrs. Waring 
was at her old game of playing with 
men’s feelings—just for amusement, 
to gratify an insatiable vanity, and 
careless of what her unimportant hus- 
band felt or thought. It was not 
difficult to guess the line this new 
cavalier of hers, with his sincere face 
and eager manner, was taking. Lori- 


ass, 


mer could imagine what had hap- 
pened—a few too outspoken flatteries 
from the enamoured young fool and a 
passionate but indiscreet avowal of 
his feelings; then timid  shrinkings 
and a low-voiced, plaintive reminder 
from Mrs. Waring that she was “ not 
free,’’ with sad, gentle reproaches 
and sighs that hinted unutterable 
regrets, and meant — nothing. After 
which abject apologies for insulting 
her from the boy, and more sad re- 
proaches and much secret satisfaction 
on the part of Mrs. Waring, while she 
pretended to withhold her pardon. 
Lorimer knew Mrs. Waring well 
enough to be able to deduce so much 
from what he had heard and seen. 
‘““Oh! yes, I know your crime, my 
boy,”’ he thought, ‘‘ and she’ll for- 
give you all right: the only man she 
never forgives is the man who won't 
—offend.’’ Presently it seemed to 
Lorimer that the pardon had been 
granted, for they danced silently and 
the boy seemed satisfied. 

As they neared his window the 
second time round Mrs. Waring 
caught sight of him, and, in passing, 
she shot up, by seeming accident, one 
of those veiled, alluring glances of 
hers, then, smiling vaguely, dropped 
her eyes, but not before she had 
caught his answer—a quick, smiling 
flicker of the eyes, subtly expressive 
of some secret understanding—though 
Lorimer could think of no point of 
secret understanding, no matter of 
secret sympathy between them, but 
he knew it was the sort of smile— 
hinting at all manner of intrigue, and, 
like her sighs, meaning nothing—that 
Mrs. Waring wanted, and he was 
tactful enough to smile in just that 
way, Since it pleased her. 

He watched the boy steer her down 
the room through the crush, and near 
the door he saw her veiled smile rest for 
a moment, again by artful accident, on 
a small fierce-moustached man named 
Barker, who smiled back fatuouslye 
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One could see that he thought she was 
bored with her boy, and that if only 
he (Barker) were... 


Further round the watcher in the 
window saw her smile rest for a 
moment on another man—causing 
an immediate and obvious addition 
to his quite sufficient stock of 
conceit: this gentleman plainly 
thought poorly of the boy as an 
entertainer. A little further on a 
fourth was honoured ; he got a quick, 
flickering smile and a faint expressive 
shrug of her shoulders—and he, too, 
thought she was bored. And all the 
time she had siniles and glances for 
her partner as often as_ he looked 
longingly down at her, blissfully un- 
those other favours 
rcom. 


conscious of 
scattered about the 

‘* She’s fooling the whole lot of them 
—and she thinks she’s fooling me,”’ 
said Lorimer to himself; ‘‘ there’s 
not a man of them but thinks it’s he, 
and he only, she wants. And, by 
George ! enjoying herself—she 
looks radiant, the little devil! ”’ 


she’s 


in one of the other win- 
‘ed the thin, care-worn, 


Suddenly 
dows he noti 
dyspeptic-looking littke man who was 


Mrs. Waring’s  husbanc he poor 
fool whom she had so crazed that he 
had married her, in spite of the jealous 
torment of his certainty that she 
despised him and cared only for his 
money. With his sad, observant eyes 
and tired smile Waring watched ‘his 
radiant wife and the boy whispering 
at her side, ina hungry way that was 
pathetic and rather ridiculous : but no 
One noticed him, no one thought of 
such a faded little man having feel- 
ings—except Lorimer the observant. 
He wondered what agony of helpless 
jealousy raged behind the tired smile, 
what thoughts the sad eyes hid. But 
Mrs. Waring wasted no wonder on 
her husband’s feelings. She was cer- 
tainly enjoying herself, devoting her- 
self now wholly to her boy and 
ignoring the other men, who still 
watched anxiously for her smiles. She 
could see their admiring, expectant 
looks from under her lashes without 
ever looking up; but it suited her 
whim (or her plan) to pretend she had 
forgotten them and reserve all her 
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fascination for her partner. Of 
course, he was delighted. 

** Our dear deceiver’s alwayseat it,”’ 
said the watching Lorimer to himself ; 
‘‘ her only amusement is this mixed 
paddling on the very edge of the Sea 
of Impropriety. Far out it’s rough and 
dangerous, but playing on the sandy 
edge is fascinating—and not dan- 
gerous. . . . Unless some day she 
meets an obstreperous, masterful co- 
paddler who’ll be for forcibly taking 
her out of her depth and then.. .”’ 

At the end of the waltz Lorimer 
walked down the room, and in the 
crush at the door he found himself 
next to Mrs. Waring. ‘‘ You’re not 
dancing much, How’s that?” she 
whispered. 

‘““Oh! well, *? Lorimer broke 
off with a shrug that he hoped she 
would interpret aright ; he meant to 
convey that when not dancing with 
her the amusement had no attraction 
for him. This was not strictly true, but 
he was an eminently tactful man. He 
smiled regretfully to help her to ap- 
preciate the meaning of the shrug— 
though he need have had no fear that 
Mrs. Waring would fail to follow his 
meoning ; she had a quick ear for 
flattery. ‘‘I hope you won’t forget 
you promised me a couple more later 
on?’’ he reminded her. 

Mrs. Waring looked at him softly. 
‘*T’ll try not to forget,’’ she smiled, 
and then suddenly added: ‘‘ You may 
take me to supper if you like.’’ 

‘“May I? Thanks awfully. I’ll be 
delighted,’’ murmured Lorimer, not- 
ing with amusement the growing 
restiveness of her escort. By this 
time they were through the crush in 
the doorway, and Lorimer looked 
after her admiringly as she went off 
on the boy’s arm to some remote 
corner. Though she did not look 
round she was quite conscious of the 
admiring glance that followed her, 
and Lorimer was well aware of this ; 
he looked after her merely because 
he knew it pleased her—a very tact- 
ful fellow, Lorimer. Of course, she 
was a worthless little creature, but 
Lorimer demanded no _ impossibly 
high standard of worth in his 
friends: the worthless ones were 
usually interesting, and that was all 
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he demanded of life—that he should 


be interested. He found the paragons 
bored him. 

At supper Mrs. Waring was very 
gracious to him, and really as much 
for his own sake as to tease her boy, 
who sat near them glowering sulkily. 

** By the way,’’ asked Lorimer after 
a while, ‘‘ who is the tall, good-look- 
ing boy you were dancing with and 
who is now scowling so murderously 
at me?”’ 

** Don’t you know? I was sure you 
knew him—Cecil Burrowes,’’ said 
Mrs. Waring, pleased with Lorimer’s 
reference to the jealous scowls. 

**Oh! is that who he is? I was 
wondering why his face seemed 
familiar. I knew an elder brother of 
his, Billy Burrowes, the most _hot- 
blooded brute I ever met: he was 
always blazing into a temper, and he 
always hit immediately—an exciting 
person to have about.”’ 

** Cecil’s an awfully—nice boy ; 
a dear—but—but just a little 
Mrs. Waring stopped and looked up 
archly at Lorimer. 

‘* A little like the rest, eh ?—a little 
inflammable?’’ he suggested. ‘‘ Dear 
lady, we’re—they’re all the same.”’ 
The little slip was deliberate, but Mrs. 
Waring smiled her pleased, pitying 
smile as he quickly corrected himself. 
** But I should fancy you might find 
it a little difficult to—keep him in 
order? That square jaw looks as if 
it might cause trouble.’’ From any 
one else this would have been imper- 
tinent, but Lorimer could say such 
things without offending. 

**Let us talk of something more 
interesting,’’ said Mrs. Waring, dis- 
missing the subject with a shrug—an 
expressive shrug that meant plainly : 
** Let us think no more of this dull, 
stupid boy, let us think rather of the 
clever, interesting Mr. . Lorimer.’’ 
Then she set herself to fascinate him : 
she laughed at his brilliancies—a low, 
happy, flattering laugh; she smiled 
her delight at his hinted admiration ; 
she seemed absorbed in all he said 
and unconscious of any one else in the 
room, except as a vague background 
—he was clearly the only man there 
worth talking to. (It is littke wonder 
Mrs. Waring was so popular with 


he’s 
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men, since she understood so well the 
art of delicate flattery.) 

‘“She’s a great little woman,” 
thought Lorimer, ‘‘ and so deucedly 
pretty. I wish I was a bit less 
sophisticated, so that she might fool 
me like the rest—she’d make a 
charming deceiver.’’ There was one 
little manceuvre of hers in particular 
that delighted him—an apparently un- 
conscious habit she had of turning a 
little away, so that one could see her 
face almost in profile and admire her 
slender neck and the dainty poise of 
her head. It was a very effective view 
of her, and Lorimer was all admira- 
tion (and delicately hinted as much), 
but he was not deceived by her artless- 
ness. This acuteness of his in seeing 
through this and her other tricks, of 
course put him in high humour with 
himself. Mrs. Waring, too, was 
quite happy, pleasantly conscious of 
Lorimer’s incurable passion and of her 
nice boy’s jealous scowls—she had 
satisfied herself by a flicker of her 
eves in his direction that the jealousy 
deepened. As a result, therefore, of 
this mutual satisfaction supper passed 
very agreeably. After it was over 
they had one waltz, and then Cecil 
came to claim Mrs. Waring. ‘‘ This 
is ours, I] think,’’ he said, in what he 
believed to be a tone of dignified in- 
difference—a tone that brought a 
faint gleam of amusement to Lori- 
mer’s eyes. 


‘Ours? Is it? 


Oh! surely not?” 
said Mrs. Waring, as she consulted 


her card with great care. Cecil was 
too dignified to argue the matter—she 
could find out for herself. ‘‘ This is 
twelve, isn’t it, Mr. Lorimer?’’ she 
asked, innocently, still examining her 
card. 

‘‘ Yes; this is certainly twelve,” 
Lorimer answered, drily, quite under- 
standing the point of her pretended 
forgetfulness. 

‘* Oh! yes, you’re right, Cecil ; this 
is ours. I always get so muddled. 
Come along, then.’”’ The ‘youth in- 
differently allowed her to take his 
arm, and Lorimer made polite muf- 
murs as she left him with her usual, 
brilliant, meaning smile—that meant 
ncthing. He was much amused at @ 
sulky growl that he just caught as the 
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two moved away. It was quite plain 
from the growl that his civility to 
Mrs. Waring at supper had materially 
aided her scheme for Cecil’s enthral- 
ment. ‘’ Who’s the talky ass, with 
the silly, sarcastic grin?’’ was what 
he heard. 

Of course, it did not take Mrs. 
Waring long to restore her ‘“‘ nice 
boy’s”’ good humour: she was inno- 
cently unaware of his frowns, and 
before they had glided once round the 
room she breathed a whisper of 
delight: ‘‘Oh! how perfectly 
glorious!’’ It was the  merest 
whisper, but she took care that he 
heard it and that he saw the dreamy 
look of joy on her face as_she swayed 
with the music. When she looked up 
at him a little later the frown had 
gone. After that she said no more, 
but somehow managed to suggest as 
they swung round that he was the 
only man in the room worth dancing 
with—but a slight variant of her 


treatment of Lorimer: he was proud 
of his conversational powers; Cecil 
thought highly of his dancing. 


Mrs. 
Waring was always careful to flatter 
an admirer on whichever of his ac- 
complishments he prided himself most 
—which is a good, safe formula if 
one wishes to have admirers. 

At last the violins slowed down, it 
seemed reluctantly, and the waltz 
languished to an_ end. ** Good 
Lord!’’ was all Cecil said as they 
stopped, but Mrs. Waring was quite 
satisfied. Then he led her (or rather 
she let him lead her) out into the fine 
May night to a quiet corner of the 
balcony, which was carefully arranged 
with a view to facilitating intimate 
conversation. 

““Isn’t it all heavenly ?’’ she said, as 
they sat down on a little cushioned 
Settee. Isn’t it perfect?’’ The boy 
said nothing—he could think of 
nothing adequate to say, but she was 
not ‘displeased ; his silence flattered, 
and, besides, his eyes were eloquent 
enough to satisfy even her demands. 
It was a romantic night, fine and 
bright, with a faint breeze that just 
stirred the whispering trees ; the stars 
shone palely, and there was the youth 
of spring, and its music, in the soft, 
caressing warmth of the air; from the 
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distance a vague murmur of traffic 
floated up to them, and seemed to add 
to the quiet of the balcony and make 
it more remote —they seemed quite 
alone. . . . And the boy was in love 
in the mad, splendid, exuberant way 
of youth. He had little experience of 
women ; he idealised them, and most 
of all he idealised the fair woman 
who sat so near him. He had gone 
through agonies because of this love 
of which he had no right to speak and 
to which she was not free to listen. 
He dreaded that its mere existence 
must somehow sully her, and so he 
had fought long against her ; but now 
he struggled no more. When he 
looked at her and saw her beautiful 
eyes shining in the soft light, when 
he heard the music of her laugh and 
caught the delicate perfume that came 
from her he could make no resistance 
—he only hoped he would have the 
decency not to hurt her by speaking ! 
And she was stirred, too. Such an 
encounter was no new experience for 
her, but this boy was quite unlike any 
of the others. He had no subtleties ; 
he was blunter and more direct than 
any of them ; he gave her his respect 
—they had not all done that—and he 
cared more, too, though (or perhaps 
because) he had struggled so hard 
against her. She was not ‘quite sure 
of herself somehow ; she felt a little 
afraid of this forceful boy, who was 
five years younger than she, and 
whose looks and tall, slim strength at- 
tracted her so much. Her eyes shone 
more than she knew, and her voice 
was not quite steady; there was a 
flutter in her throat, half fear, half 
joy ; she was stirred unwontedly, de- 
liciously, but rather fearfully, and 
women like Mrs. Waring do not easily 
feel. She was not paddling quite on 
the smooth edge of the sea now, she 
was out breast-high, and she knew 
that if she were not careful she and 
the blunt boy would soon be far out 
in the rough, exhilarating, dangerous 
waves. She found herself longing for 
them, but she dared not go. The 
Mrs. Warings are ever too cautious to 
sacrifice themselves to emotion. She 
had a sudden understanding of the 
boy’s earnestness and of his reluctant 
but ardent love for her; she undepe 
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stood how vital the matter was to 
him, and an unusual feeling of un- 
worthiness mingled with her fear and 
her joy. She suddenly appreciated the 
meanness of playing with such sin- 
cerity as his. And yet she could not 
resist leading him on; not even this 
sudden feeling of smallness beside 
him, not even her fear of him, could 
kill her predominant instinct, her vain 
craving to have men, unrewarded, at 
her feet. She tempted him with her 
alluring smiles, her low-voiced hinted 
flattery, her looks of—love? Perhaps 
not love, but something like it. After 
all, what is love? Sincerity is one of 
its essentials, and on that high bal- 
cony on that romantic night Mrs. 
Waring was for once sincere—in her 
own way. She wanted to attract him be- 
cause in her own light way she almost 
loved him—for this night at least. The 
boy charmed and attracted her, her 
impulse to allure him was therefore 
natural and sincere. This was quite 
different from her numerous other flir- 
tations, where she had deliberately, 
without a single heart-flutter, led men 
on because it interested her to see 
them make sentimental fools of them- 
selves, and because of her craving for 
admiration. Those others had been 
mere feeble  sentimentalists for 
feminine subtlety to fool, for feminine 
curiosity to experiment with, and she 
had always remained untouched, but 
now... 

The violins inside began to play 
again, a langourous Strauss waltz. It 
made Cecil think of the music of run- 
ning moonlit water; it made Mrs. 
Waring long to bring the ardent tone 
to his voice again—just for a few 
moments; she could easily quieten 
him then. She leaned towards him so 
that her shining eyes held his and her 
fragrant perfume assailed him. 
** Cecil !—oh, Cecil, you funny boy! ”’ 
she laughed, and the low laugh 
brushed away his feeble hope of 
silence. He caught her hands. ‘ Let 
me! ’’ he pleaded, as she made a feint 
of withdrawing them. ‘‘I won’t say 
anything idiotic.’’ She pressed his 
hot fingers in answer, and there was a 
gieam of triumph in her eyes—as if 
he could now resist her! In a few 
moments he.was kissing her hands 


wildly. 


“Oh, you mustn’t, please,” she 
said. 

‘“*T will—I can’t help it—don’t you 
understand ? ’’ He put out his arms to 
her, and she shrank back a little—that 
was beyond her usual limit. She had 
not expected him to go so far—yet; 
and, besides, she had imagined it would 
be easy to stop him and bring him 
back to his attitude of respect. But now 
his passionate voice warned her she 
had let him get beyond control ; his 
ardent, pleading eyes made him diff- 
cult to resist. He put his arms mas- 
terfully around her, and she made but 
a feint of resistance. ... 


Inside, Lorimer was talking to Mrs. 
Waring’s husband, and they were both 
thinking of the same thing : they both 
wondered how she was getting on with 
her boy out on the balcony. 


Mrs. Waring found it difficult to sit 
still as she waited in her drawing-room 
for Cecil Burrowes on the following 
afternoon. He was coming to tea, 
and she did not quite know what he 
would do or say when he came. Worse 
still, she did not know what she 
wanted him to do, or what she wanted 
to do herself. He was such a perfectly 
fascinating boy that she dearly wanted 
to play with him a little longer ; but, 
then, he was proving so unmanageable 
that it was really rather dangerous, 
and which she wanted more—to keep 
him and run risks or lose him for 
safety’s sake—Mrs. Waring could not 
make up her mind. She was vaguely 
afraid, too, uncertain of her power of 
control over him. She had dallied 
with so many enamoured men, and 
when they tired her or became un- 
comfortably ardent it had been so easy 
to get rid of them—and the precess so 
interesting. But did she want to be rid 
of Cecil Burrowes—just yet? He was 
so new, and his youthful im- 
petuosity added a zest of danger— 
delicious danger—to the affair. It 
seemed a pity to turn him away so 
soon, on the other hand. She went 
impatiently to the window, and stood 
there, restless and undecided, thrum- 
ming on the pane and watching down 
the street. The outlook, however, 
brought her no settlement of mind. 
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Suddenly-he' came into sight, swinging 
along, a little pale and nervous, it 
seemed, but all impatience. Mrs. 
Waring drew away hastily from the 
window and went back to the fire, with 
a sudden decision to leave the course 
of their interview to chance. 

Cecil came in rather shamedly. He 
was very—well, not exactly sorry for, 
but very much ashamed of, what had 
taken place at the dance. Now he 
really fancied he was sincere in 
his determination to behave réspect- 
fully, but his frame of mind was 
rather that of a man who has strenu- 
ously determined to withstand tempta- 
tion, but who would be grievously dis- 
appointed with himself if he were un- 
fortunately successful in acting up to 
his resolutions. Mrs. Waring was at 
first circumspect enough. She ordered 
tea at once, to help her to keep him in 
order, for long experience had taught 
her the disarming effect of giving a 
man a teacup in one hand and a piece 
of cake in the other. But when she 
remarked a little later on his pallor, 
and it turned out that he had tramped 


the streets till dawn, crazily longing 


for her, her discretion perceptibly 
lessened. It was characteristic of her 
that she regarded this tramp, not as a 
painful ordeal for him, but as a worthy 
flattery of herself. She purred her 
commiserations and her eyes rewarded 
the generous flatterer. Once she was 
thus instinctively started in her old 
habit she could not stop leading him 
on, and as Cecil was by this time re- 
lieved of his disarming teacup, the soft 
eyes became dangerous. . . . Very soon 
he was at her feet, pouring out a mad 
torrent of protests, regrets, appeals, 
his eager face lit up with sincerity and 
belief inher. He did not see the hint 
of triumph in her smile at his easy sur- 
render. He saw only the invitation of 
it, and his ‘arms went roughly round 
her... . But not for long. She freed 
herself with a sudden, half-frightened 
defiance that quietened him. When he 
spoke it was-in a low voice of apology. 
Mrs. Waring moved a little away from 
him, rather flushed and out of breath, 
then she came to a quick decision: 
this boy was altogether too exciting, 
and his sincerity made her feel mean 
and uncomfortable, as well as half 
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afraid. She knew now what she 
wanted—she wanted to get rid of him. 
She ordered his exile with the right 
mixture of regret and reproach in her 
tone, and he acquiesced humbly— 
ashamed of himself for dishonouring 
her by his outburst. Of course, she 
was right. He must go, and not see 
her again. He would chuck up every- 
thing and clear out for a bit — right 
away somewhere, he thought. This 
conventionally romantic resolution 
pleased Mrs. Waring greatly, and she 
gave him leave to come and see her 
just once before he went, and say 
good-bye—but he must promise to be- 
have. He thanked her humbly, and 
promised. 

He had no sooner promised than the 
irresistible temptation assailed Mrs. 
Waring to see if she could make him 
break his promise—just to prove her 
power. Of course, the poor, crazed 
fool could not long withstand her. He 
was soon wildly kissing her again. 
Suddenly, as he held her, he caught 
the momentary glint of triumph in her 
eyes, and a quick spurt of angry sus- 
picion flared up within him, his mouth 
set hard, and his eyes blazed, but she 
smiled up at him — quite innocently 
now, and his moment of suspicion that 
she was playing with him passed. He 
kissed her again and then tore himself 
away. Mrs. Waring gave.a sigh of 
pleasure — and relief. He was very 
fascinating, this funny boy, but a little 
too exciting. 

Three days later he came to say 
good-bye. He had plainly suffered in 
the interval, longing madly for her, 
and yet now and again stung by the 
new suspicion that she was fooling 
him, so that he came worn and de- 
pressed, but determined to remember 
his promise of good behaviour. When 
he saw her, dressed as she was in 
some dark clinging thing, and noted 
her pallor and her low, sad voice, he 
cast away his base suspicions, and be- 
lieved all her outward signs of woe to 
be genuine. 

When after a humble and _ respecte 
ful half-hour he talked of going, Mrs, 
Waring began to feel disappointed at 
his restraint. . The old craving for 
manifest admiration stirred her. But 
to-day he resisted her stubbornly, 
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clinging to his resolution and fear- 
ing to dishonour her. It cost her 
a long struggle before he would 
yield, but that only made his ultimate 
surrender the sweeter, and triumph 
shone plainly in her glance. Suddenly, 
as on the last day, he caught that 
triumphant gleam in her eyes, and in a 
flash he at last understood it—under- 
stood her. 

‘* Oh, my God!’ he muttered, with 
a sort of horror ; and for once she did 
not understand him. Then, half-dazed 
by the sudden revelation, he took her 
small face gently in his two large 
hands and held it up towards him, so 
that he could look right into her eyes. 
She still smiled, expecting his last 
fierce kiss. Then suddenly his anger 
blazed out. ‘‘ You rotter!’’ he cried, 
and his strong, frenzied fingers slid 
down from her cheeks to her throat— 
and squeezed, squeezed. . . . She 
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struggled, but uselessly, for his ter. 
rible anger made him unnatur 
strong. ‘‘ You damned rotter! ” he 
kept repeating under his breath, and 
with a final grip he threw her from 
him, and she fell, with staring, horri- 
fied eyes, and torn with shuddering 
gasps for breath, all huddled up, into 
an armchair. Then he went slowly 
out of the room, Still muttering 
dazedly, and she lapsed into uncon 
sciousness. 


All this happened about _ three 
months ago, and ever since Mrs, 
Waring has been very subdued ; but 
Lorimer, who knows she has had a 
bad fright, though he knows no parti- 
culars, is wondering how long it will 
last. He gives her another month, 
Already he fancies he can detect the 
beginnings of another little affair. 








66 Bob.” 


By Constance Williams. 


VERYBODY who lived in the 
slums and back streets near the 
works at Ironopolis knew Bob 

—his name was also Evans—and 
everybody agreed that he was a bad 
lot. 


That muscular Christian the Rev. 
Eric Hart had long given him up, 
while Father Brown, the chubby little 
priest, looked regretfully at the brand 
which resolutely declined to be plucked 
from the burning. All the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies had made efforts to ‘‘ con- 
vert ’’ him, but he still issued with ap- 
palling oaths from the Pig and Whistle 
at closing time on Saturday night, 
lurching down the squalid streets to his 
**home’’ in Rose Crescent, where, 
after stumbling over the body of a dead 


cat in the gutter, he somehow found 
his way into the room on the “‘ ground 
floor front.’’ 

He was a splendid specimen of the 
male animal, standing six feet three in 
his stockings, with magnificent chest 
and shoulders. 

hitteen years before, when Bob was 
twenty-one, his wife left him, after 
two years’ experience of lawful wed- 
lock. 

Two puny little mites had been suc 
cessively ‘‘ buried respectable,’’ when 
Mrs. Evans walked out of the house 
to ‘‘take up’’ with a quarryman at 
Bishop Auckland, providing him m 
course of time with a family of five, 
three of whom died in infancy. 

‘* He’ll lay me out for sure, so I’m 
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going,” she had observed in discussing 
her departure from beneath the family 
roof-tree with a neighbour as they 
compared black eyes at the corner of 
the street. 


Though to Bishop 


the distance 


Auckland was small, she might, so far 
as communication with her husband 


was concerned, have gone to London 
or Canada. 

Mrs. Jones, who, with her husband 
and family of five, occupied the first 
floor front and back of the house in 
Rose Crescent, ‘‘ did for ’’ Bob in re- 
spect of the domestic matters with 
which he could not himself cope. 

He was employed at the blast fur- 
naces of Messrs. ———. An excellent 
workman, he earned ‘‘ good moncy,”’ 
and it was at the furnaces that I first 
made his acquaintance. 

A party of us had assembled, by in- 
vitation, at the office about nine in 
the evening to see a _ furnace 
“tapped.’’ It was quite a little festi- 
val—the senior partner was present, as 
our host, the Manager was fussy, the 
foreman obsequious, as we picked our 
way across the yard over lumps of 
slag and between narrow lines of rail- 
way. 

Small iron trucks full of harmless- 
looking grey slag hurried along to the 
edge of the ‘‘tip,’’ there to precipi- 
tate their contents, which split up into 
fiery lumps, bumping and rolling down 
the slope, to end sometimes with a 
fizzle in a stagnant pool. The foot 
of the slag tip is always guarded by 
barbed wire-fencing and forbidding 
notice-boards, but, in spite of this, ad- 
venturous urchins in search of trea- 
sure, stepping on one of those «decep- 
tive grey stones, have sunk ankle- 
deep in molten slag. 

Rising above us were the huge fur- 
naces, like the towers of some great 
Riant’s derelict castle ; from time to 
time a sheet of flame shot up from the 
top of one, illumining the sky for 
miles around. When the door at the 
bottom was opened the mouth of Hell 
itself seemed to gape, so sinister and 
dazzling was the glare, even to us who 
were still at a distance. 

Against this lurid background the 
forms of men moved—men. clad only 
im trousers, with leather shades to 
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protect their eyes, as they poked the 
infernal wall of heat--there seemed to 
be no flame—with long iron poles and 
flung in fresh fuel. Bob’s huge form 
was to be seen working like the most 
frenzied fiend of them all. In front, 
small trenches had been dug in a space 
left bare and covered with sand. 

Suddenly there was a shout, ** Look 
out ! ”” 

The men fell back, and a red-hot 
stream of liquid metal gushed from 
the furnaces and ran, hissing, into the 
trenches, where it lay cooling to soft 
pink and then to the dull grey of the 
‘**pigs.’’ For a moment the whole 
scene was lit up, and our faces shone 
against the blackness of the night. 

One of the trenches near me had a 
scmewhat lower wail than the others. 
‘*Take care, Missie!’’ said a rough 
voice above me, and I was liited and 
deposited at some distance as_ the 
molten metal flowed over the place 
where I had been standing. Bob, with 
a sack over his shoulders, was moving 
away and struggling into the sleeves 
oi his coat before I could thank him. 

**T could do with a drink,’’ I heard 
him say as he wiped the perspiration 
from his face and neck with a piece of 
cotton-waste and buried his face in a 
tin can which a small boy handed 
him. : 

“They all drink,’’ said the senior 
partner, with an accent of disgust, as 
he overheard the remark. 

“It’s the curse of the country,”’ he 
continued as he led us back fo the 
office to be regaled with delicate and 
cooling liquids served in  long- 
stemmed Bavarian glasses. 

I was so thirsty with the mere sight 
of so much heat that I regretted the 
smallness of the elegant glasses! 

* * * * 

I met Bob on a Saturday afternoon a 
week or two later as I was taking a 
short cut into the town past Rose 
Crescent. There was no crescent, and 
there were certainly no roses, A row 
of squalid cottages stared blear-eyed 
across an expanse of “‘ building site ’’ 
occupied by a few clothes-lines with 
tattered garments hanging on them, 
many bottomless pans and pails, some 
buckets, and a broken chair. Crowds 
ot incredibly dirty, though—to judge 
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from the noise—happy, children were 
sailing pieces cf wood with paper sails 
on ponds covered with a thick black 
scum, while at most of the cottage- 
doors slatternly women gossipped or 
quarrelled. 

It was not considered wise for soli- 
tary policemen or better-dressed citi- 
zens to take evening walks in the 
neighbourhood of the crescent. 

Some months before the body of a 
draper’s traveller had been found 
face downwards beside one of the 

nds. 

** Pore feller. ’’ said one of the dis- 
hevelled viragos; ‘‘’e must ’ave ’ad a 
fit.”’ The police had doubts whether 
th's would account for the large hole 
in the back of his head and the empti- 
ness of his pockets. 

Bob was sitting on his doorstep 
smoking, and carefully rubbing with 
a cloth a small and graceful whippet 
who sat and shivered, though the day 
was not cold, and curled her tail 
under her as she gazed at her master 
in mute protest at his vigorous but 
gentle attentions. She was a pretty 
creature, of a soft fawn colour, and 
her coat shone like satin. I paused to 
stroke her, and remarked that she was 
a beauty. 

“* Aye, that she is!” he replied en- 
thusiastically. ‘She’s a rare ’un, 
and can’t be beat,’’ and he fondled 
the animal, who nestled up to him. 

At this moment a bullet-headed, 
thick-set man in passing must have 
kicked or trodden on the dog. She 
winced and yelped. 

** Blast you . . . .!’ cried Bob, 
rising with a string of oaths. Hitting 
out from the shoulder, he sent the man 
stumbling into the middle of the road, 
where he lay for a moment dazed. 

As if by magic, the street was alive. 
A crowd seemed to rise from the 
ground. 

“A fight! 
boys. 


9 


the 


A fight!’’ yelled 
Some men who had been lean- 
ing against the wall of the public- 
hcuse at the corner spat voluminously, 
took their pipes from their mouths, and 


joined the crowd. All the windows 
were full of interested faces. 

The man picked himself up, and 
was coming at Bob with his head 
down. 
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**°Old ’im till I’m ready,”’ said that 
gentleman over his shoulder to a 
couple of friends. Carefully putting 
on the dog’s coat—a gorgeous gar- 
ment of green baize with red hraid 
bows—and divesting himself of his 
own, he handed me the leash and said, 
almost appealingly, ‘‘’Old ’er tight, 
Miss, so she don’t come to no ’arm.” 

Then the fight began. It did not 
seem a very sanguinary battle, though 
a good many sounding blows were 
given. The crowd enjoyed itself 
immensely, and made an unspeakable 
cin. Comments on the science of the 
battle mingled with ‘shouts of en- 
couragement to the combatants ex- 
pressed in lurid and forcible language. 

““Why don’t some of you go for a 
policeman?’’ I asked a woman who 
stood with her bare red arms folded 
watching the fray. She regarded me 
with silent scorn. 

Suddenly a small, pale-faced boy 
darted into the crowd, seized Bob’s 
arm, -d yelled, ‘‘ The copper !”’ 

The crowd simply melted. ‘‘ ’Ere, 
get in there,’’ said Bob, not unkindly, 
t» his whilom enemy as he pushed 
him into an open door, threw his 
coat in after him, and shut the door. 
The dishevelled women were all stand- 
ing at their doors admiring the section 
of sunset to be seen between two tall 
chimneys ; the men leant against the 
public-house wall, and spat more 
voluminously than ever, as __ the 
common enemy who had united all 
sections of that society strolled with 
dignity down the street. 

I found myself standing on Bob’s 
doorstep, for all the world like a dis- 
trict visitor, while he, half hidden be- 
hind the door, with a handkerchief to 
his rapidly-closing eye, said in unctuous 
tones, a twinkle in the healthy eye, as 
the policeman passed, ‘‘I’m sure I 
thank you kindly, Miss! ”’ 

The doe was still whimpering and 
holding up her foot. 

““ Now, ” I said with as much seve- 
rity cs I could muster, ‘‘ having made 
a beast of yourself, hadn’t you better 
get some water and bathe her foot? 
What’s her name? ” 

‘** *Manda.” 

I looked puzzled. 

‘‘ Amanda, after our first, what died 
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‘a convulsions. The missus found the 
name in a tale-book,’’ he replied 
meekly as he retired to the back pre- 
mises. Returning with a basin of 
water, he bathed the foot as tenderly 
as any woman. I had to finish the 
operation, as such a violent fit of 
coughing seized him that he was 
obliged to lean upon the bed pale and 
breathless. ‘‘ It’s the consumption, 
he observed philosophically when he 
could speak. ‘‘ We all get it. No; 
we don’t do nothing for it. ”’ 

In a few moments Amanda was 
jumping about as if nothing had hap- 
pened—in fact, I believe she had from 
the first been pretending in order to 
gain sympathy. When I left, Bob 
was folding up his coat to make a 
comfortable bed for her beside the fire. 

A few days later I met Bob in the 
High Street with Amanda at his heels, 
and stopped to ask after his cough and 
her foot. 

‘Would you like to see her run?” 
he asked in a mysterious whisper, as 
though offering an immense favour, 
as who should say, ‘‘ Will you accept 
a box for the opera? ’”’ 

“You wouldn’t come on a Sun- 
day?”’ tentatively. 

‘* Ves, I would,’ 
it’s in the afternoon. 
a race.” 

“Tt’s not a race,’ he replied ; 
“we're a rough lot, and you couldn’t 
come to a race, but I practise her in 
the meadows at the back of the fur- 
naces.”’ 

The following Sunday found me in 
the fields at the foot of the slag-tip ; 
the grass was green, and that rather 
surprised me, but everything else was 
black: the stunted trees, the gates and 
railings, the cinder path, the hedges. 

Bob, in his Sunday clothes, with a 
ted handkerchief round his neck, was 
awaiting me, accompanied by Amanda 
In a resplendent violet coat with 
yellow trimmings. My business was 
to hold her, trembling with excitement, 
by her wide leather collar while Bob 
ran to the far end of the field waving 
his handkerchief. 

At a signal, I released her, and she 
tore madly after her master. [he per- 
formance was repeated a dozen times, 
till Amanda, hot and celighted, was 
tubbed down and put back into her 


I answered, ‘“ if 
I’ve never seen 
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coat. She certainly was a graceful 
creature, and seemed to fly rather than 
run. 

Bob’s pride and delight were touch- 
ing. 

‘* You see,’’ he said, with a know- 
ing look, ‘‘ I can’t ask the others to 
do that; they’d see her form—ain’t 
she a flyer?—and there’d be a heavy 
handicap on for the next race.”’ 

Quite large sums changed hands at 
these whippet races, where it is usual 
for the men to make a regular book. 
‘* Where t’ tike?’’ is a much more 
usual question on the return of the 
lc_rd and master after an absence than 
‘‘ Where is Tommy or Jane? ”’ 

* * * * 

During the following winter reports 
cf Bob’s doings became worse; he 
was still a splendid workman, but, as 
the foreman said, ‘‘ You can’t rely on 
him.’’ Once in a fit of blind and 
drunken rage he almost threw a man 
into the furnace, and for three days he 
remained in his room nursing Amanda, 
who was ailing, night and day. The 
assistant of the veterinary surgeon 
still remembers with something like a 
shudder the advent of an cngry giant, 
who, with many unprintable oaths, in- 
sisted on his dressing at ‘wo in the 
morning to come and minister to the 
sick animal. 

Twice Bob had to pay heavy fines 
because of Amanda’s non-appearance 
at races where she had been entered. 
It was, he said, too cold for her to go 
out. At last he decided she should 
rest on her laurels and race no more. 

The winter was a hard one; there 
was bitter poverty and Jistress in 
Rose Crescent; faces became more 
ard more pinched. All of us met at 
the soup kitchen which had to be 
opened, and I heard rumours about 
Bob. 

“Raw beefsteak and sweetbreads 
he have for that there dog!’’ ob- 
served an awe-stricken woman as she 
clutched her scanty shawl about her 
shoulders. 

Remonstrance only prodcced a 
volley vt expletives. ‘‘ Why not sell 
the dog if she’s so valuable? It’s a 
sin and a shame with children starv- 
ing.’’ So said a beery-'ooking man 
when he met Bob, keeping, however, 
a respectful distance from his fists, 
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** Take, that for your damned brats, 
and leave my dog alone!” shouted 
Bob as he flung the man a shilling 
and strode off down the street. The 
grumbler had nine children, :» he ad- 
journed to the public-house to expend 
the shilling. 

Rose Crescent for long remembered 
the exit of a dealer who had called 
with a view to purchasing Amanda, to 
be sent abroad for stud purposes. The 
impetus of his expulsion caused him 
to knock over a peramul.tor, two 
children, and a hand-cart before he 
brought up in the middle of the road, 
with barked shins and a large lump on 
his head. The sympathetic youths of 
Rose Crescent relieved him of his 
watch and chain and poc’ ‘tbook in 

ing hit regain his feet. 
helping him to regain lee 

When I returned in the spring I 
rade inquiries about Bob. 

‘* He seems to have go... honelessly 
to the bad,’’ said the senior partner 
in a peevish tone. ‘‘ Drinking, bet- 
t ¢; Bates says he will have to dis- 
miss him, he is so irregular at the 
works.’’ 

“é Is 
about?’’ asked his wit- ‘* The 
doctor says there is -» doubt he has 
consumption; he might be cured if 
he would go to the Sanatorium, but 
he utterly declines — som. nonsense 
about a dog,’’ and she bustled away 
with her housekeeping keys. 

‘“* They’re all alikc,’’ grumbled her 
husband to me; ‘“‘ die off like flies of 
consumption—sudden contrasts of heat 
and cold at the works, and they won’t 
take any precautions. What are you 
todo? I’ve offered to send him to the 
Sanatorium and keep his place open 
for him.”’ 

That afternoon I called at Rose 
Crescent and found Bob sitting smok- 
ing in his room. It was Monday, and 
hz was extending Sunday’s holiday. I 
was shocked at the change in his ap- 
pearance; he certainly looked very 
ill. Amanda, curled up on his coat 
beside him, wriggled 2“ wagged her 
tail as I entered. ‘‘ “he knows yer, 
Missie!’’ said her master delighted. 

The moment I began about his 
health and the Sanatorium he burst 
out, ‘‘ No; I ain’t going. They won’t 


that Evans yu are talking 
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have the dog, and I don't go without 
her.”’ 

My suggestion of nice clean quar. 
ters at a veterinary surgeon’s was re. 
ceived with scorn. ‘‘ What! Keep 
‘er in a cage on dog. biscuits!” 

A fit of coughing shook him, and he 
put his hand to his side, evidently in 
great pain. 

*‘Look here,’? I said, ‘‘ will you 
lend Amanda to me and go and try 
and get well? She shall sleep in a 
basket in my room, and I’ll promise to 
pu: her coat on when she goes for a 
walk,”’ 

He gazed at me in silence for some 
moments, seeming to try and read my 
very soul, then seized my hand. “I'l 
trust yer!’’ he said, huskily; “s’ 
heln me, Gawd ; I'll trust yer!” 

So things were arranged. Every 
Wednesday afternoon, at visiting 
hours, I walked up to the Sanatorium 
at the top of a_ breezy hill, with 
Amanda, to find Bob eagerly looking 
for us. Regulations v-ere relaxed, and 
she was allowed inside. Her master 
condescended to admit that she looked 
in the pink of condition, and it was 
pretty to see the graceful little crea. 
ture’s delight at the meeting. 

As the summer advanced Bob 
seemed to get weaker, but he was al- 
ways talking of a return to Rose 
Crescent and work. 

The doctors shook their heads. “A 
strong constitution undermined by 
every kind of excess,’’ was the ver- 
dict. 

** We have literally hundreds of ch 
cases among the ironworkers,’’ said 
the kindly young medico of whom I 
inquired. ‘‘ Of course, he may pull 
through.”’ 

One evening at the end of August, 
just as we were finishing dinner a 
crumpled piece of paper was handed 
to me. ‘‘ Please bring Amanda at 
once. —Bob.”’ 

I hastened up the hill, Amanda run- 
ning; races with her shadow and seeing 
a rabbit under every tuft of grass. 

The porter answered my _ inquiry 
with ghoulish enjoyment. ‘‘ Evans? 
Ye. : ’e’s as bad as ’e can be; broke 
a blood-vessel cauffing.”’ 

The setting sun shone in through 
the open window on the bed where 
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Bob fay, looking ghastly. A nurse 
hovered round, and a fat, untidy 
woman sat beside the bed. She rose 
and said, in an unctuous, oily voice, 
“I'm ‘is wid——’is wife. Aow!” 
with a startled shriek as Amanda 
sprang on the bed and snuggled up to 
her master, “‘ what a narsty, skinny 
fittle dawg! Beg pardon, Miss, is it 
yours?’ with a return to her cringing 
manner. 

Bob fondled the dog, looked sar- 
donically at the woman. 

“No, it’s mine,’’ he snapped. 

“I’m sure,’’? sniffed Mrs. Evans, 
“you could ’ave knocked me down 
wit a feather when I ’eard ’ow ill yer 
was.” 

“Chuck it!” said her husband 
savagely, then, turning to me—— 

Miss,” with a softening in his 
voice, “* Will you take ’er? I’m nigh 
done, and if I thought you ’ad—er—’’ 

Of course, I promised that Amanda 
should never want a home. ; 
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** Aow, Bob, ard never a thought 
for yer pore wife wot——”’ 

Without taking any notice of the 
woman, he continued, ‘‘ Thank you 
kindly, Miss. Now I’ll see yon par- 
son as is a-waiting.”’ 

Next morning when I called I re- 
ceived Amanda from the sympathetic 
nurse. ‘‘ He just lay with the dog 
in his arms, and died at three this 
morning,’’ she said. 

Amanda ran more races with her 
shadow, and chased some butterflies 
as I slowly descended the hill; she 
seemed to enjoy the brilliant sunshine, 
and was more excited than ever about 
imaginary rabbits. 

Mrs. Evans took possession of the 
contents of the room in Rose Crescent, 
and sent me a parcel containing 
Amanda’s winter coat, with a sugges- 
tion that I might like to purchase it, the 
ragman only offering ninepence. 

The coat has had to be let out dur- 
ing the 1.st year, for Amanda has 
begun to put on flesh. 








“The Help”: 


A New Zealand Story. 


By Annie G. Hopkins. 


T is the kind of thing I might have 
sneered at if I hadn’t seen it for 
myself. 

“ Katherine,’ said Bertha Carew to 
me, “has the eyes of a seer. She is 
uncanny, and so strong of will that if 
she made up her mind to do a thing 
and hadn’t the chance of doing it in life 
—she would come back and do it after 
death.’’ 

I smiled at the time at what Bertha 
said, tut later I remembered. 

From the first I felt interested in 
Katherine, and I admired her—she was 
so tall, straight, and strong. Her face 
was chiefly remarkable for the” eyes, 


which were dark, and had a weird, 
dreamy expression. The brows were 
level ; above them was a soft fluff of 
brown hair, which was worn low. 

Had you seen Katherine out riding 
you would have taken her for someone 
of importance. But—she wasn’t! She 
was only a “‘help’’ at a New Zealand 
farmhouse, and she kept her own horse 
because she always had had a horse, 
and she wouldn’t have known how to 
exist without one. 

I thought wten I went out to New 
Zealand to visit my old friend Bertha 
Carew I had hit on a strange house- 
hold. ‘ 
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Bertha had been married four years, 
and couldn’t even yet take kindly to 
colonial life. 

** You just come along and see for 
yourself how things are,’’ she wrote. 
** My husband was a bachelor so long 
that he can’t get used to being waited 
on. You talk about being bothered 
with maids. We can’t get them. Come 
out and see what a smart help we have 
now! ’”’ 

I had no home ties to keep me in 
England, and I was fond of Bertha, so 
I went. 

I found the Carews had a farm of 
four hundred acres, and a capacious 
bungalow, well furnished. 

Tom Carew was a red-haired man, 
stout, broad-featured, and domesti- 
cated. He was five and forty, an Eng- 
lishman who had lived in New Zealand 
twenty years. 

Bertha said he had contracted bad 
habits. She had had a rare tussle be- 
fore he would consent to late dinner. 
He liked a bread-and-cheese supper, 
without ceremony. 

‘* Now,’’ said Bertha, ‘‘ he has to 


change his coat and have a brush-up 
before dinner, and I put on a white 


blouse and a long skirt. Tom is a man 
who gets slack. He wants keeping up. 
A certain amount of ceremony is neces- 
sary to keeping oneself really nice in 
many ways.”’ 

I had seen Katherine, the ‘‘ help,” 
cooking, in a blue linen gown, but 
great was my surprise at dinner when 
she, too, appeared in a smart blouse 
and dark skirt, and, after bringing in 
the soup, sat down at table with us. 
There were four courses, each of which 
Tom Carew assisted Katherine to 
clear, and when we had finished he 
went into the scullery and dried dishes 
while Katherine washed them. 

I remarked on this ‘‘ chumminess ” 
of master and help. Bertha laughed. 
Tom was a good sort. In New Zea- 
land the men often helped dry dishes. 
Katherine was not likely to take ad- 
vantage of her master’s kindness. 

I expressed curiosity as to Kathe- 
rine’s history, and learned she was the 
daughter of an Englishman—a scholar 
—who, tiring of social life and having 
lost some money, went out to New 
Zealand. He had married a homely 
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girl, and purchased a bungalow on the 
borders of the bush, where he devoted 
himself to scientific study. There were 
four children—Katherine was the 
eldest. She was eighteen. 

The education of the family had been 
undertaken by the father ; the mother 
was a quiet, apathetic woman, quite 
content to live away from everything 
and everybody so long as her husband 
was happy. Katherine was one by 
herself. 

At seventeen she announced her in. 
tention ef leaving home. She wanted 
to see something of life. Things ran 
short at home now the family was 
growing up. Katherine wanted to 
know what they would all do if the 
father died. 

The father admitted he had very 
little to leave—but what could Kathe 
rine do? She was just the one he least 
considered fit to turn out. 

Katherine said she could cook and 
do housework. She had seen an ad- 
vertisement for ‘‘a help’’ at the 
Carew’s farm; she wanted to go and 
apply for it. 

Her father smiled, and said she 
would soon want to be home again, 
““ Anyhow, she came,’’ said Bertha 
Carew tome. ‘‘ She came—rode sixty 
miles alone across country one sum 
mer’s evening a year ago. Tom saw 
her coming, and thought it was a new 
neighbour. She walked in, said she 
had seen our advertisement, and had 
come to offer her services. What was 
more, her luggage was coming on by 
had been certain we 


waggon—she 
Cool, wasn’t it? 


should take her. 
But Tom liked it. Said that was the 
kind of girl to help. He should take 
her whether I liked-it or not.” 

‘‘ And has she been a success?” I 
asked. 

Bertha beamed. 

‘“ Never was such a girl ; just pet 
fection. Won’t stand any nonsense 
from the men—too uppish for that; 4 
real good all-round girl. We gave her 
ten shillings a week at first, but we 
have a cadet coming here shortly—that 
is, a man to learn farming—so We 
raised her to fifteen, as it makes extra 
work.”’ 

It seemed curious to see a girl who 
was well versed in ‘‘ The Light of 
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Asia’* and Omar Khayyam setting 
herself cheerfully to household tasks, 
and counting it a joy to know me be- 
cause I, too, had read and loved much 
of what was precious to her. 

‘‘Dad’s clever,’’ she said to me one 
day, ‘‘ but he wouldn’t think it worth 
while to talk to me like you do. Some 
people are just so clever they can’t 
talk. You know it’s there—you feel 
it’s there—but you cam’t get at it. 
Guess you think it’s funny I’m only a 
help out here, but, with all my dreams, 
I can do nothing. When it comes to 
earning one’s living, one has to be 
practical. All I can try to do is to 
bring to it all the thoughts I can 
muster about the greatness of doing 
little things well and the everlasting 
dignity of labour.’’ 

She had a great mind, this Kathe- 
rine. I wondered when love came to 
her what it would bring in its train— 
sorrow or joy? There was a spark of 
mischief in those dark eyes sometimes 
which made me realise Katherine 


might easily prove provoking. No man 
would get her to admit she cared with- 


out some trouble. 

But, if she cared, what a passionate, 
mad love it would be! 

The new cadet arrived at the farm 
when I had been there a month. He 
was tall and thin, with a clear comm- 
plexion and blue eyes which would 
better have suited a girl, and gave him 
somewhat an aspect of femininity. His 
name was John Harland, he was seven 
and twenty, and of a nervous, highly- 
Strung nature. 

Katherine was out riding when she 
met him and brought him home, he 
having lost his way from the station. 
He had been expected earlier. Tom 
Carew and his wife were out. I did 
the honours as best I could. 

It was evident at first Mr. Harland 
thought Katherine was a visitor or 
relative at the house. She soon put 
him right on that point, and, to the 
Carews surprise, from that day refused 
to take her meals with us. Not only 
that, but, when dressing before dinner, 
her toilet was of the simplest, and she 
wore only plain dark dresses, with 
white collar and cuffs, and always an 
apron. 

Tom Carew had sean decided Har- 
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land would do no good at farming, and 
told him so; but Harland stayed on, 
and showed no desire to leave. He 
had money—he was studying farming 
more asa hobby than aught else—and 
the climate suited him ; if not putting 
any one to inconvenience he preferred 
to stay. 

We all liked him. He was good- 
natured and good-humoured, but so 
absurdly nervous as far as horses were 
concerned that among the men of the 
place he soon became quite a laughing- 
stock. He could neither ride nor drive. 

The near vicinity of a horse seemed to 
fill him with terror. He told me the 
fear had been born in him, he was 
ashamed of it, and had tried in vain to 
conquer it. His mother, shortly be- 
fore his birth, had been thrown from a 
horse and kicked, and the wonder was 
that he had ever entered the world at 
all. ‘‘ She was a mere girl,’’ he said, 
*“ handsome, high spirited, and, I am 
told, not looking forward with pleasure 
to the birth of a child that might prove 
a tie and a hindrance to her search for 
gaiety and pleasure. She died giving 
me birth,’’ he added sorrowfully, ‘‘ and 
I have never been able to overcome 
my dislike of horses.” 

Katherine curled her lip scornfully 
when I told her this. 

“* Pooh! ”’ she said, ‘‘ any man could 
overcome such a fear if he set his will 
resolutely to it. All he wants is some 
great incentive, then he would do it 
right enough! ”’ 

I knew, when a moment later he 
came out from behind a shed near, that 
he must have overheard what we said, 
and I wondered what he thought of it. 

Tom Carew and his wife saw no- 
thing between these two, but I soon 
was convinced there was a love affair 
growing up under their very noses, and 
I feared for the end. 

John Harland rarely, as far as I 
could tell, spoke to Katherine, and she 
appeared to avoid him as much as 
possible. 

But there was little need for words— 
there is no need for them in the great 
moments of life when souls are stirred. 
Only now and then I caught a glance 
between them, and I knew what wag 
coming. 


Yet Katherine puzzled me. 
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Sometimes she would turn so white 

when he drew near, sometimes there 
was a look of almost terror in her 
eyes. 
She would not admit she cared with- 
out a struggle. She knew only too 
well her position as ‘‘ help”’ in this 
household must make her seem as fit 
sport for a man’s patronage. Was be 
fooling? She was not sure. She knew 
her father came of good people. Har- 
land’s birth was no better than hers— 
but how much did he know about her ? 
She had told him nothing, and she did 
not think he would ask. 

Our nearest neighbour was a farmer, 
a widower, one Henry Charles, who 
admired Katherine. Tom Carew 
laughed, and said Charles would pro- 
pose if only he had a little encourage- 
ment. 

I did not like the man ; he was com- 
mon and uncultured. He was about 
Harland’s age, and not unlike him, 
being fair and much of his height and 
build. 

To our surprise, shortly after Har- 
land’s arrival, Katherine began to en- 


courage Charles, even to going to the 
extent of riding out with him. Harland 
was evidently jealous. 

One day the Carews and I had been 
out visiting, and I had entered the 
house alone, leaving Tom and Bertha 


in the garden. On going into the 
house I heard Harland in the kitchen, 
and, peeping through a wide crack in 
the door, I saw him stirring jam while 
Katherine was washing out jam-pots. 
Before I realised how mean was my 
action I was listening to what they 
said. 

‘‘Courage,’’ said Katherine, very 
busy with her pots and not looking at 
the man stirring the jam, ‘‘ courage 
can be cultivated. That a man is a 
weak, nervy boy is no reason why, 
when he arrives at years of discretion, 
he should be a nervous man. He ougitt 
to have enough strength of mind to 
conquer such weakness—he ought to 
be above such things as_ nerves. 
Nerves, indeed!’’ she added, with a 
fine sense of scorn, ‘‘ why, what are 
such things but fit appendages for 
puny, weakly women! ”’ 

It was warm work stirring the jam, 
but I knew well enough it wasn’t the 
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heat made Harland’s face flush so red 
as Katherine spoke thus. He left the 
spoon in the jam and went over to her 
as she stood by the table. 

“ And the love of a cowardly man is 
not worth having, eh?’ he said, 
** When you marry it will be a man 
who can ride as well as you can, a man 
who knows no fear as far as horses are 
concerned.’”’ 

““Rather!”” Katherine threw back 
her head and laughed. 

He caught her hands and held them, 
forcing her to meet the glance in his 
eyes. 

“* I love you, and you know it,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘I mean to win you. 
You said once a man might overcome 
cowardice had he some strong incen- 
tive. Give me an incentive! Give me 
a promise that when I can handle a 
horse without fear you will listen to 
me—give me a chance to win you.” 

She wrenched her hands free; her 
face was deathly white. 

“You forget yourself. You are an 
English gentleman ; I am nothing but 
a New Zealand farm help. In England 
they would call me a ‘ slavey.’ ”’ 

‘* Whatever you call yourself,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘or whatever the world 
calls you, can make no difference. I 
love you. I have loved you since that 
evening I came here three months ago. 
And if I mistake not—for all your 
scorn—you, too, care, and because you 
care you are afraid.’’ 

‘‘Care!’’ flung out Katherine.” 
‘‘ Care! I care for a man who doesn’t 
love horses! I tell you I couldn’t, I 
couldn’t! No man has ever been or 
will ever be all to me my old Brutus 
I heard no more. Tom and Bertha 
had come in, and I went to them. 
When, a few minutes later, Bertha 
went to the kitchen to see how ‘he 
jam-making was progressing Kathe- 
rine was alone, and apparently nothing 
was noticeable in her demeanour to 
suggest she had been having a trying 
interview with Harland. 

Very early one morning a few days 
later her horse Brutus was missing 
from the stable, and one of the men 
stated he had seen Harland leading it 
down the back-garden path towards a 
clump of trees. It was saddled. He 


is. 
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supposed Harland had been lent the 
horse by Katherine and was going to 
and ride. 

Katherine came into the dining-room 
to me in great distress. 

“‘Oh, he’ll be killed—I know he 
will,’ she cried, with a white, scared 
face, ‘‘and I shall be his murderess.”’ 

“You! Why?’’ I asked, pretend- 
ing not to understand. 

She told me then how she had 
sneered at him for not being able to 
ride, and when he had told her he loved 
her, she had laughed and said until he 
could ride her Brutus to Auckland and 
back she would never give him a 
thought. 

“ But, if you spoke like that, you 
surely could not care for the man?”’ 
I said, and she burst into tears. 

‘**T do care,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I do! 
It’s just my way to want to fence him. 
It’s so hard for me-to own up I care. 
I’m one of the women who must fight ; 
some of us are made like that. And I 
told him he was a coward that he 
couldn’t ride, and any man worthy of 
the name could overcome such 


cowardice if only he had some incen- 
tive.”’ 
‘* And he had the incentive,’’ I an- 
swered quietly ; ‘‘ he loved you.”’ 
‘*Not more than I loved him,’’ she 


flashed out fiercely. ‘‘ But riding has 
always been my one great passion. it 
had to be either Brutus or John Har- 
land. A man doesn’t like the woman 
he loves to ride if he can’t ride himself. 
I didn’t want to give Brutus up; I 
felt if only John Harland could conquer 
his fear of horses through his love for 
me how proud I should be! And now, 
if any harm comes to him through my 
horse, I will kill the animal, I will! *’ 

When an hour passed and we had ao 
news of Harland, Katherine got out 
the buggy, and would have me go with 
her to make inquiries along the Auck- 
land road to see if any one had seen 
him. All the farm hands were busy ; 
John Carew was out. 

Bertha thought Katherine was 
making an unnecessary fuss. If 
Harland was in love with her, 
as she seemed to think, he wouldn’t 
run into danger willingly; and 
for a man who cawldn’t ride to try to 
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ride a great beast like Brutus would Le 
madness. 

Very likely, after all, he had only led 
the horse away into the copse close by, 
just to give Katherine a scare. 

Katherine had been halloing in the 
copse ; she was sure he was not there. 
She could not rest until she had 
scoured the country. 

She tied a motor veil over her hair 
and flung a scarf round her neck and 
off we drove at a brisk pace down the 
road. Once she looked back, with a 
white, tearful face. 

** Good-bye,’’ she cried, with a sob, 
to Bertha, who waved to us ; ‘‘ I know 
it’s going to be a long good-bye.”’ 

I tried to cheer her up—it was no 
use. She was certain we were going 
to find Harland lying dead by the road- 
side. She had sent him to his death. 
She would ever forgive herself ; 
would never forgive Brutus. Happi- 
ness had been within her reach, and 
she had deliberately thrown it away. 

“I never really thought he would 
try to do what I said,’’ she went on, 
feverishly whipping up the horse as we 
got out of sight of the- farmhouse. 
** One reads how women tease—all the 
things they say, how they worry men 
for sheer love of it, and no harm 
comes. But, once in a way, they say 
too much, or the man Cares too much, 
and then—ah! ”’ 

She broke off suddenly with a sharp, 
pitiful cry. We had rounded a curve ; 
fifty yards ahead two men were bend- 
ing down over the motionless form of a 
man. Katherine pulled up sharp. 

“* Go and see,’’ she said imploringly. 
“Leantt.” 

I recognised one of the men, a young 
engineer who had called at the farm 
one day recently when Harland was 
out. The other man was unknown to 
me: he was a farm labourer. 

I went a few steps forward, and 
then was stopped by the engineer, who, 
recognising me, begged me to go no 
further. 

The man lying in the roadway 
was dead. He had evidently been 
thrown from a horse. A card-case had 
been picked up close by. The cards 
within it bore the name John Harland, 
but no address. Did I know the 
name? 
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“‘ You are quite sure he is dead? ”’ J 
said, with a shudder. 

He said yes; his neck had been 
broken in the fall. 

I told him I knew Harland, that he 
came from the Carews farm, and I 
went back to where Katherine waited. 

“* He is dead! ”’ she cried, as I ap- 
proached, and burst into tears, for I 
was greatly upset. 

‘* Yes—dead!’’ I gasped out dis- 
tressfully. 

She leapt from the buggy, with a 
shout. 

**Look! look! There is Brutus! ” 
And, looking, I saw Brutus ambling 
quietly across a field close by, still 
wearing a saddle. 

‘** Now is my chance,’’ she exclaimed 
excitedly, and as the animal came up 
she lightly vaulted on his back. 


‘‘ Katherine! ’’ I exclaimed, piti- 


fullv, ‘‘ where are you going? ”’ 

For there was that in her eyes that 
terrified me. 

‘*Going to my death,’’ she 
swered, ‘‘ even as my love went.”’ 

‘* No, no! ’’ I said, and tried to stay 


an- 


her. 

But she pushed me away. 

‘*‘T tell you he shall know to-night 
I loved him. Living or dead 1 wiil 
tell him. You think he will never know 
now ; but I tell you love is stronger 
than death—he shall know to-night! ”’ 

She gave a sharp tap on the horse’s 
neck. Brutus was off in a moment, 
tearing down the road like a mad 
thing, and soon out of sight. 

The dead body was put in the buggy, 
and the two men drove back with me. 
We were nearly home when the rug 
which I had given them to cover the 
body with slipped. 

I had turned away when they lifted 
the dead man into the buggy; now, 
impeiied by a horrid fascination, I 
turned and gazed at his face, and then 
amazement held me dumb— 

For the dead man was not Jonn 
Harland—it was Mr. Charles, the 
widower! 

And Katherine, what of her? 

Half an hour later 1 found myself 
listening as one in a dream to what 
John Harland was saying — how he 
had taken the horse, determined to try 
and ride into Auckland; how Kathe- 
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rine had told him he could take the 
horse at any time ; how he had hoped 
to surprise her by doing what she had 
not thought he could do; and how, 
when not far away, he had been 
thrown. He had not been hurt, 

Mr. Charles had come along 
just as he was brushing himself 
down, and had offered to ride the 
horse back home for him. He 
had agreed to let him do this, and 
had left Mr. Charles riding tranquiliy 
enough. He had no idea any accident 
had occurred. 

When he had left Mr. Charles 
he had struck off; across the fields 
to a farm, and had rested there, 
afterwards walking home. The card- 
case must have fallen from his pocket 
when he fell. He was horrified to hear 
of Mr. Charles’s death; and he was 
not at all surprised under the circum- 
stances we had jumped to the conclu- 
sion the body by the wayside was his. 

Surely I did not think Katherine would 
do anything rash! She would turn up 
with Brutus before long. 

I could see he was not inclined to 
view the matter seriously, so I took 
him on one side and told him what 
Katherine had said. How that, be- 
lieving he was dead, Katherine cared 
no longer to live, and how she said 
she would ride to her death. 

** My God! ”’ he exclaimed, in great 
distress, ‘‘ you think she cared as much 
as that! ”’ 

I nodded ; I could not trust myse'f 
to speak. I was sure unless Katherine 
could be tracked and informed of the 
mistake that had been made she would 
never come back. 

He said she must be found—he 
would find her. And there and then 
he got several of the farm hands to 20 
out with him as a search-party. Tertha 
and Tom were both inclined to pooh- 
pooh our anxiety. Katherine was too 
sensible to do any harm to herself or 
to her dearly-loved horse. She would 
turn up after a good gallop, which 
would clear her brain of any morbid 
thoughts. 

1 could not get her out of my head. 
The search-party returned with no 
news. We all went to bed late, and I 
sat by my open window long after alll 
the house was still. 
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It was a clear, moonlight night. 
Harland’s room was next to mine. Sud- 
denly I heard the distant clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs coming along the road. 
I leaned out of my window, Harland 
jeaned out of his ; he, too, was watch- 
ing and waiting. 

He went out on to the verandih ; 
I followed. 

The sound came nearer. Dimly I 
could make out a horse approachiay, 
and there was something dark lying 
across his back. 

I wondered Harland did not go 
down to the gate. Somehow I felt I 
could not go. 

But he did not move—only stared as 
one fascinated. 

There was a queer, dead sound, -:s 
of something falling. Harland and ] 
gazed at each other, but we neither of 
us moved. 

In the house a clock struck one. 

A-4 then, through the gate, came 
Katherine ; and I stood as one trans- 
fixed, unconscious of Harland’s pz«- 
sence, staring, staring at her. 

Why did not she speak? Why couid 
I not hear her footsteps on the gravel 
path ? 

Could it be ? I shuddered at the 
awful thought. How deadly pale she 
was, and what an unearthly light was 
in her eves: 

Nearer, nearer. she came to the foot 
of the verandah, holding out her arms, 
while her face seemed aglow. 

‘* My love! ’’ she said, and her voice 
was as a dying echo. 

Harland, wich a bound, shook off the 
stupcr which held him and stepped 
down to take her in his arms. 

There was no one there! 

I thought of what she had said—of 
how love is stronger than death, and 
that he should know that night she 
loved him. 

"caught his arm, and clung to him, 
trembling, telling him Katherine was 
dead. 

He shook me off almost roughly. 
_' No,” he said, vehemently ; ‘‘ she 
lives ! If she were dead I should feel 
it here,” and he touched his breast ; 
ee would have gone from out 

We went slowly into the house, and 
he talked rapidly—excitedly. He was 
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sure Katherine lived, but she was in 
some great danger. She had called to 
him ; he must go to her. She was at 
her own home—he was sure of it. At 
daybreak he would start off to find her. 

He was not fit, I thought, to go any- 
where by himself. I told him I should 
go with him. We would start before 
any of the farm hands were about. I 
would leave a note for Bertha to say he 
and I were going off together to find 
Katherine. 

** She will think me mad,”’ I said, 
*“but what matters! ”’ 

Daybreak saw us at a_ wayside 
station five miles distant where a train 
could be stopped by signal. 

Harland’s eyes had a dreamy, vacant 
stare. Iwas convinced the man would 
go mad—when he learnt Katherine 
was dead. How, after having seen 
what he had, he could believe she lived 
puzzled me. I was quite sure he would 
never see Katherine again in this 
world. 

I had often heard Katherine talk 
about her home—of a little white house 
on the borders of the bush—the only 
house visible from the station where, 
three hours later, we alighted. 

Harland dashed out of the train and 
up the road towards the house, quite 
as though he was a madman. I fol- 
lowed as quickly as I could, and caught 
him up by the gate as he was excitedly 
questioning an old white-haired gentle- 
man who had come out to him. 

** Katherine—I must see 
gasped Harland. 

Another moment and we were in the 
house. The old man had thrown open 
a door, and, with white stricken face, 
drew back. 

‘‘ Katherine is there,’? he 
brokenly, and we went in. 

I was vaguely conscious of a woman 
crying by the window, then I saw a 
bed, and on it—white and still—Kathe- 
rine. Harland grasped my hand—we 
crept closer. How beautiful she was! 
Buc, oh, how waxen—how still! 

I waited, expecting every moment 
the c-y of a madman from the man be- 
side me ; but he made no sound. Only 
I felt his hand leave mine. I saw him 
bend lower and lower over the pillow 
until his lips were on Katherine’s, 

I heard the woman say— 


her! ’”’ 


said 
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** *Tis no-use—she’s as good as dead 
—she’s laid like that since one o’clock 
this morning. Her spirit’s just wait- 
ing to go.”’ 

** Katherine! ’’ called Harland, in 
his low, clear voice. 

And suddenly her eyes unclosed, and 
never shall I forget the wonder and 
glory in them. 

** John,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ John! I 
know now—it is going to be life—life 
and love for us both.”* 


Later in the day we heard what had 
happenedhow that Brutus had taken 
her back to her old home, and had 
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dropped dead on arrival. Katherine 
had rolled off his back unconscious, 
They had thought she w@uld die—a 
doctor sent for had given Httle hope of 
recovery—so extreme was her ex. 
hausted condition. : 

“‘ Ah,”’ said Katherine when, well on 
the way to recovery, she heard from 
Harland what we had both seen— 
‘* Ah, John, I know what it was. I was 
at the gates of death, and suddenly | 
heard you call. I knew somehow there 
had been a mistake—that you were not 
dead—and that you wanted me. And 
my soul found you.” 

And I think that was true. 








‘ Smiler.” 


By Horace 


called him Smiler, owing to 
that ludicrous grin of his. It 
never l|2ft his heavy face. It was 


W' 


there when we roused him out at seven 
It stuck to him throughout a 
two-hours’ trick at the wheel on the 


bells. 


most freezing of nights. Even asleep 
in his hammock he wore it—fixed, im- 
movable as a glued mask. 

He joined the old schooner when he 
was sixteen, going straight from the 
plough. At thirty he was still one of 
her crew of five hands. In the fourteen 
years he had risen from cook at thirty 
shillings a month to ordinary seaman 
at two-pounds-five. Nobody expected 
him to rise above that. He didn’t ex- 
pect it himself. The skipper swore at 
his stupidity, and told him he would 
never have the darned gumption to be- 
come ah A.B. Smiler believed him, as 
he believed everything else anybody 
chose to tell him. 

He was as familiar a sight at the 
notth-country coal ports as the bluff- 
bowed old ‘‘ Emmie”’ herself. At 
Chalkhaven, in the south, he was an 
institution. At the Welcome Sailor Inn 


J. Simpson. 


he was to be found every night during 
the ship’s stay in the harbour playing 
dominoes in the taproom with Peggy, 
the wooden-legged old pensioner. He 
rarely won a game, and when he did he 
insisted upon paying for the pot of 
beer which always constituted the 
stake. He never played with anybody 
but Peggy, and the old soldier had 
been heard to say that only the cer- 
tainty of getting his beer for nothing 
induced him to take a hand against 
such a thick-headed opponent. The 
motley crowd who used the house con- 
sidered him fair game for their heavy 
wit. Longshoremen and quay-rangers 
chipped him; even cooks and cabin- 
boys showed their superior intelligence 
by taking a rise out of him. And Smiler 
never resented their impertinences—he 
just grinned. 

Aboard ship we looked upon him 
much in the same way as a fussy, ultra- 
particular woman regards a stupid; 
awkward husband. He could never be 
trusted to do a single thing calling for 
the merest intelligence or careful hand+ 
ling. But we found him of service 
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where nothing more than brute 
strength was required. It seemed that 
Nature, in bestowing upon him a big, 
powerful frame, had been so pre-occu- 
pied in her task that she had completely 
forgotten the brains until the last 
moment, and had hastily finished her 
work by giving him the merest dash of 
intelligence—just enough to redeem 
him from idiocy, and no more. 

And so we used him in somewhat of 
the capacity of a horse. We called upon 
him to come down upon the windlass- 
levers when tripping anchor ; to put his 
weight on to the hawser we were bow- 
sing taut; to give a final swig to a 
halyard ; and we knew we could depend 
upon him to winch out cargoes all day 
long, and be as fresh in the evening as 
when he turned out of his hammock. 
It seemed impossible to overwork him. 
He knéw no more of the feeling of las- 
situde than he did of its dictionary defi- 
nition. He would slave from turning- 
to in the morning to knocking-off at 
night, and then stay aboard to take the 
turn of anybody who asked him. He 
was always ready, always willing, and 
he nevet grumbled. He just smiled— 
always that interminable grin. 

How he mustered sufficient courage 
to speak to Annie Bowder we could 
never understand. Had we not known 
the girl we should have concluded that 
she had herself made the advances. 
She was maid-of-all-work at the Wel- 
come Sailor, and even more awkwardly 
shy than our dolt of an ordinary sea- 
man, The moment a man spoke to her 
she lost her head, flushed, stammered, 
and slunk in pitiable confusion to the 
kitchen. To nobody in Chalkhaven or 
out of it could she be brought to talk 
coherently except Mrs. Higgs, the 
landlady, and, of course, her own 
mother. 

She was of about Smiler’s age, and 
the feminine counterpart of him in 
every way, except that she never 
smiled. She was to outsiders a mere 
lump of expressionless, unfeeling flesh 
and blood. Her face was as wooden as 
her manner. But Mrs. Higgs used 
Sometimes to say that the girl had an 
exceptionally tender way with children, 
and was an untiring worker. 

She never walked out as other girls 
do. On Sunday afternoons she would 
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put on her best dress, pin a bit of clean 
frilling into the neck of her bodice, and 
cross the village street to her mother’s 
cottage opposite. She would sit for an 
hour talking spasmodically, help to set 
tea, drink two cups, eat one slice of 
bread-and-butter and another of cake, 
afterwards wiping the platters as her 
mother washed them. Then, saying 
good-night to her mother, but never 
kissing her, she ran back across the 
road to the inn. That was her sole 


recreation. Mrs. Higgs had offered at 
first to let her have Wednesday even- 
ings off. Her formef servants had 
always insisted upon ah é€vening a 
But Annie Bowder refused the 
To her, liberty seemed no- 


week. 
privilege. 
thing. 

That was before she walked out with 
Smiler. But when she, in some mys- 
terious way, enslaved our stolid ship- 
mate she claimed her weekly outing 
just as other servants do. And on Sun- 
days she took her young man to tea at 
her mother’s, going afterwards for a 
walk arm-in-arm with him across the 
fields instead of returning to put Mrs. 
Higgs’s children to bed. 

It was on a Sunday evening that we 
of the ‘‘Emmie”’ first knew that 
Smiler was sweethearting. Benny, our 
cook, philandering with the kitchen- 
maid at a big house just out of the vil- 
lage, actually saw them kiss, each other 
at a stile. He came aboard bursting 
with the news, Poor Smiler was chaffed 
unmercifully. Had he been a sensitive 
man he would have been driven crazy. 
As it was, he smiled—perhaps a trifle 
less broadly, whenever the effervescent 
wit of the cook, who was his chief tor- 
mentor, led him to hold up to ridicule 
the person or manner of Annie Bowder 
—but still he grinned, with the 
old-time monotonous vacancy 

We left Chalkhaven the next day, 
and during the whole of the passage 
north, Benny and the able seaman did 
their best to upset poor Smiler with 
silly banter and coarse innuendo. They 
succeeded at last, to the surprise of all 
aboard, for nobody had ever seen him 
show the slightest sign that he pos- 
sessed a temper the same as 0“er men. 

It'was on the day we finished load- 
ing. During the morning his tormen- 
tors had teased him almost heyond 
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human endurance. 
thinking poor Smiler too hopelessly 
stupid to resent even an attack upon 
his sweetheart’s character, told the 
cook an imaginary tale of his flirtations 
with Annie Bowder in the inn kitchen. 
Smiler had hold of one end of a hatch 
and the able seaman the other. Smiler 
put his end down slowly, and with 
deliberation walked round the coam- 
ins to the starboard side. I looked 
hard at him. The grin, for the first 
time : could remember, had vanished. 
Ir its place was a look resembling no 
thin~ so much as the snarling show of 
teeth one sces on a chained dog. He 
was at bay at last, and that able sea- 
man was in for trouble, whether he 
knew it or not. 
‘“‘ Say that agin, Bill,’’ said Smiler, 
his expression growing uglier. 
Bill was foolish enough to repeat 't. 
Like a smith swinging a_sledge- 
hammer, Smiler. swung his big right 
arm round above his head, and his iron 
fist crashed into the other’s face. The 
unprepared A.B. went down to the deck 
in a heap. Smiler made as if to strike 


him again. 


‘“No,’”’ I said. ‘‘ Wait till he gets 


J 


up. 
Pie drew back, and stood looking 
with unimaginable ferocity at his fallen 
antagonist. 

‘Tll settle him when he does get 
up,’’ he said sullenly. 

Bill pulled himself together, and the 
cook assisted him to rise.. He was a 
smaller man than Smiler, but he had a 
wide reputation among coasting men 
for being particularly handy with his 
knuckles. He had done a good bit of 
booth-boxing, and fought scientifically, 
and, in addition, he was naturally very 
very wiry and active. I didn’t want the 
pair to fight, for I felt quite certain 
that the A.B. was much more than a 
match for the big, awkward ordinary 
seaman, who knew no more of using 
h'- hands than a two-year-old baby. I 
did my best to persuade both of them 
to make it up and be chummy again. 
Neither was willing. They squared up 
to each other. 

Bill led off with a stinger between 
Smiler’s eyes. He sparred and dodged 
the ordinary seaman’s wild blows, and 
hammered his face, till what of it that 
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blood was all 
black-and-blue spots. The thud of his 
well-timed drives on to poor Smiler’s 
countenance made me feel sick with 
pity. I advised him to give in. He re. 
fused. Three times the A.B. forced him 
to the deck, but each time he got up 
and toed the mark with flashing eyes 
and seemingly renewed strength. His 
shirt was torn to tatters. One eye was 
fast closing. But he kept at it, occa- 
sionally getting a random blow in on 

Bill’s body. Once he caught him fairly 
between the eyes. 

_Soon after that the A.B. showed 
signs of tiring. Smiler, in spite of the 
punishment he had received, seemed to 
get fresher. And he was learning tricks 
from the other. Bill tried to force mat- 
ters by a hurricane of blows aimed at 
the face. But Smiler was getting wary. 
He refused to be worried, contenting 
himself with warding off as many of 
the blows as he could, with stubborn 
indifference to the pain caused by those 
which did reach their mark. ~ 

At last the able seaman was obvi- 
ously weak. He had received compara- 
tively few blows, but what few they 
were had told of Smiler’s gigantic 
strength behind them. He was rapidly 
being overmastered by the dolt of the 
ship—the butt for the ridicule of sea- 
men all along the coast. It was gall to 
be beaten by such a blockhead—he who 
had stood up to even champion pugil- 
ists. But, bitter though it was, he had 
to take his gruelling. Poor clownish 
Sr-‘ler seemed at last to have become 
aware of his physical power ; indeed, 
he seemed to be using discretion in his 
tactics, and to be fast learning the 
noble art of self-defence. Bill stag- 
gered, and all but fell into the cook’s 
arms. 

‘* That’s enough, Smiler,’’ I said, 
getting between them. 

‘* It is if he says so,’’ he answered 
obstinately. ‘‘ It ain’t if he don’t.” 

Bill admitted faintly that it was 
enough, and Smiler walked uncon- 
cernedly to the ship’s side. 

‘* That ought to learn yer, or any- 
body else aboard this ship, not to take 
advantage of a man ’cause yer think 
he’s a bit of a fool,’’ he said, in a tone 
which showed plainly he now realised 
hi; own strength and power of endur- 
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ance. ‘“‘Smiler’s bin a fool long 
enough. People’ll find they ain’t goin’ 
to be allowed to play with him ‘in 
future. An’ the fust man as says one 
word agin Annie Bowder’!1 have to an- 
swer for it to me. She told me I must 
stick up for meself more, an’ I’m 
agoin’ to.’ 

He went for’ard, rinsed his face in 
a bucket of water, ‘and resumed work. 
He was as stolid as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The grin returned, but his 
swollen face and bunged-up eye made 
it ghastly. 

Bill recovered slowly. 
tempt again to tease 
Annie Bow der or anything else. 
Neither did the cook. Tacitly they ad- 
mitted his claim to their respect, if only 
because of his superior strength. 

That passage south was a wild one. 
I have never known a wilder. Three 


He didn’t at- 
Smiler about 


times we were driven back to shelter. 
At last, one December morning, it pro- 
mised fine and we left our anchorage 
with a fair wind. 

The breeze freshened with the age of 


the morning. At eight bells in the fore- 
noon it was blowing hard, and the old 
schooner was making her eight knots 
with the wind dead astern. As the day 
wore on the wind dropped a bit, and 
it became hazy. 

At two bells in the first dog-watch ‘it 
came on to snow. We stowed the fly- 
ing jib and upper topsail. At four bells 
we had to get a pair of reefs in the 
mainsail and take the lower topsail off 
her. A full gale was blowing from the 
north-east. It howled a demoniacal 
chorus in the pitchy darkness. All out- 
board was an impe netrable wall of ink, 
relieved occasionz ally by hissing patches 
of white, lathering wave-crests rising 
on the long rollers and disappearing 
mysteriously into an infernal gully. 

During the second dog-watch it blew 
harder. We hauled down another reef 
in the mainsail. We tight-battened 
everything, and double-lashed the boat 
on the hatches. Every now and again 
a big sea leapt over the quarter “and 
growled along the deck. It snowed 
faster, and the ship rushed blindly on 
into the cavernous night. 

The skipper got anxious, for we 
were nearing the treacherous Spike 
Sands. Every man of us kept a sharp 
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look-out for the big red light. We 
strained our very eyeballs in peering 
through that blinding snow and solid 
blackness. 

We got the lead along, and took a 
dozen casts before we got bottom at 
fourteen fathoms. We were in no im- 
mediate danger if we could pick up that 
light. Another cast of the lead. Quar- 
ter-less-ten this time. We were fast 
approaching that dangerous channel. 
The lead swung for’ard again, the line 
whizzed out taut, and slackened sud- 
denly as the lead plumped the bottom. 
By-the-mark-four. Heavens! we had 
run past and missed the light. We 
were on the Spike. 

‘* Stand by the sheets there! ”’ yelled 
the skipper, and we gybed her all- 
standing. The ship lurched to the ter- 
rific swing of the booms, the seas 
swept aboard in a mighty avalanche. 
We clung to shrouds or the nearest 
hand-hold to us, and the black, icy 
waters gurgled up to our armpits. The 
ship was like a half-submerged rock 
over which the seas break with foam- 
flashes in the darkness and pour off in 
big, swishing streams. For a minute 
or two she wallowed undecidedly in that 
hellish trough, then slowly disencum- 
bered herself of the weight of waters 
and righted. 

I crawled aft. Several feet of the 
starboard rail before the mainmast 
were torn away. A breach was bitten 
clean through, the jagged woodwork 
appearing like the teeth-marks of some 
voracious sea-monster. The boat was 
stove in on the hatches. Every spare 
spar was swept overboard. Halyards 
were adrift from their cleets and flying 
wildly aloft. Blocks banged overhead. 
All was prodigious confusion. 

Smiler was at the wheel, stolid as 
ever. I fancied I saw his grin grow 
horrible, like a demon’s, glimmering 
ghastfully against the pitchy back- 
ground of night. I made a speaking- 
trumpet of my hands and roared into 
his ears an inquiry for the skipper. He 
shook his head and bawled something 
in reply. But his mouth was to wind- 
ward, and the words were scattered to 
the gale. 

I made no attempt to repeat the in- 
quiry. It would have been idle. The 
skipper had been swept vverboard into 
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that black waste of waters. We should 
bever see him again. 

For a few minutes there was a bit of 
a lull, and the cook and able seaman 
came, hand-over-hand, along the bul- 
warks to where I stood. 

“‘Skipper’s gone,’’ said the cook 
simply. 

** Yes,’’ I said. 

Not another word was spoken. It 
was not a time for lamentation. Our 
own turn might come at any moment. 
For the present we could do nothing 
but hold on and trust to Providence. 
We knew what that lull meant. The 
wind-demons were gathering their 
forces for a fresh attack. We held 
tight. The full force of the gale would 
culminate in a hurricane. We expected 
that, and waited. 

It came. A momentous rush of wind 
and sleet absolutely overwhelmed the 
ship. She stood still, then leapt oa- 
ward like a steed maddened by a 
vicious spur. A wall of water rose 


against her side, reared and enveloped 


us. It knocked us off our feet, and 
filled our mouths and ears with salt, 
stinging water. I was washed help- 
lessly into the scuppers. A ton of water 
picked me up again and dashed me 
against the companion. It broke my 
leg then, though I felt nothing. I 
crawled to the skylight and clung 
there. When most of the water had 
poured off I tried to rise. I was unable. 
My leg pained terribly. 

There was another lull. The wind 
was abating. It snowed faster and in 
bigger flakes. I yelled in my agony for 
some one to help me to my feet. I knew 
my leg was much hurt, but I did not 
realise that it was broken. 

They came to my assistance. I was 
helpless, and they had to carry me 
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below. It was a terrible condition of 
things—the skipper drowned, and the 
mate disabled. But the gale was dim- 
inishing. 

Smiler came down to me. He had 
ordered the able seaman to take the 
wheel. He wanted my instructions, 

‘* It’s Bill’s place to take charge,” I 
said, ‘‘ not yours.”’ 

**T know the ship better than he 
does,’’ he said obstinately. ‘‘ An’ | 
know every inch o’ this coast. Smiler 
ain’t th’ fool people take him to be. He 
can take th’ ship home—if th’ 
weather’ll let him—better than Bill 
Jarvis can.”’ 

I was amazed. Here was our 
wooden-headed dolt actually proposing 
to take charge of the ship over the head 
of a man a rating above him. But I 
had little confidence in the A.B.’s sea- 
manship, and I agreed to Smiler’s pro- 
posal. 

“If Bill falls in with it,” I stipu- 
lated. 

‘* He’ll have to, whether he likes it 
or not,’’ he said, with a confidence I 
had never known him to display. 

Apparently Bill took that view, for 
he raised no objection. Smiler took 
charge, and, the wind falling away 
rapidly, navigated the ship home in 
safety, a miraculous feat, considering 
his reputation and the fact that he did 
it with two hands short. 

V’hen my leg mended I took com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Emmie,’’ and promoted 
Smiler to the position of mate. I never 
regretted it. He seemed to have shed 
his old stupidity. 

He is a skipper himself now, and is 
married to Annie Bowder. He will 
never be a brilliant man. But Chalk- 
haven respects him. 











Fenella’s Feet. 


By M. 


ENELLA sat on a big grey log, 
with a frill of silly laces where 
her feet should have been, and 

a picture-hat over one ear, smiling 
faintly. 

Fenella looked unhappy. So she was. 
She was afraid of spoiling her dress, 
and . green mud stain at the knee bore 
witness to one of the many tumbles 
she had experienced climbing through 
the scrub that morning. 

Billy Butts nudged me. 

‘“ What a fool,’’ he said, ‘‘ to come 
to a picnic in a sheath dress, with a 
train, and a hat like that. I would not 
mind the hat so much—since she looks 
deuced pretty in any hat—but trailing 
petticoats for this rough and tumble! ”’ 

It was a charming old scrub, lichen- 
yellow logs and tangle of wild-grape 
vine, a scrub turkey’s nest in the heart 
of it, emu berries, growing at the edge, 
bottle-tree and kurrajong ; little sun 
slips breaking through leaf roof and 
bough shadow ; moss at the foot of 
smooth-trunked gums; rich, forcing- 
house, earth, dark with vegetable 
decay ; and, high above, the flutter of 
a bronze wing, or the coo of the small 
grey scrub-dove. A dear, cool, bird- 
haunted place, but no easy travelling 
for ladies attired as though for a car- 
riage drive. 1 turned my back on Billy 
anc tipped some salt out of a bit of 
newspaper on to the leg of cold chicken 
I held. I was not going to discuss 
Fenella, though she was a fool in truth 
to go rigged like this. 

Fenella always wore her dresses too 
long. Yesterday she had come a crop- 
per on the tennis-court for the same 
reason, and | had to hold up her train 
when I waltzed with her. I wondered 
if I knew her well enough to remon- 
Strate with her on the subject. It 
struck me I would try to find out if I 
did, that afternoon. So I offered the 
salt to Billy, and told him to shut his 
mouth. 

_ Fenella has a managing mama. She 
's small, and red-faced, and bustling, 


Forrest. 


as unlike willowy, flower-cheeked Fen- 
ella as a domestic hen is to a New 
Guinea pigeon. Mama commands and 
Fenella obeys. Mama wears her 
dresses short and workmanlike. She 
has a pretty foot, which she says she 
inherited from ker maternal grand- 
mother, who was a Spanish lady. 

I thought of all this as I watched 
Fenella sitting on the log. I decided 
te, reason with her. 

It must have been nearly four o’clock 
before my opportunity came. There 
were dusky corners in the scrub, long 
ribbons of light about the tree boles ; 
a stockwhip-bird sending cracking 
notes through the wood aisles, a pat- 
tering of wallaby feet. Fenella and I 
had somehow lost the others, and had 
found the dry bed of a creek which in 
the rainy season used to ripple through 
the forest. There were reeds along its 
banks, and a memory of deep, still 
pools in the sand depressions. Fenella 
slipped. I caught her. She wasn’t as 
light as she looked, but it was nice to 
hold Fenella. 

“You should not wear adress like 
that at a picnic. Why do you?” I 
asked. ‘* Miss Macquade,’’ naming a 
friend of Billy’s, ‘‘ dresses quite sen- 
sibly, and you would look sweet in a 
trim get up ; where she only looks. . . 
herself.’’ 

Fenella got as red as a hibiscus 
blowing in the sun. 

** Surely I can wear what I choose,”* 
she said. 

She was on the other side of the dry 
water bed now, holding her dress gin- 
gerly, so that only one tan toe-cap 
looked out, her eyes indignant. She 
had put a yard or two between us with 
amazing rapidity, considering her re 
stricted movements. 

‘“‘ No,”’ said I, obstinately, ‘‘ that’s 
all right for a drawing-room or a 
fashion-plate . . . but this is a picnic in 
the Australian Bush. I often wonder 
why you wear such long frocks. It’s 
not surely because you want to be 
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fashionable—out here in the back 
blocks ; not that you are not lovely in 
anything.”’ 

She was not appeased. Her blue 
eyes were full of mortified tears. I was 
humbled to the dust. But that was no 
use, so I got angry. 

‘* That ass of a Billy Butts notices it 
too, and I cannot bear to hear people 
comment on you--—’’ 

‘“Why?’ Fenella was awfully dig- 
nified. 

There was a flutter of wings on the 
bough of a stringy bark behind her. 

** Because—— ”’ but it’s terribly 
hard for a chap to explain anything to 
a girl who glares at him, across a sand- 
hole. 

‘** Your mother never does. . . . she 
shows her nice little feet, and gets 
about as active as a—as N 

I did not know if ‘‘ cat’’ sounded 
exactly respectful to Fenella’s mother. 
I had heard her called that several 
times—but not before her daughter. 

Fenella’s eyes brimmed over. She 
caught up the tail of her gown and fled 
into a sapling grove. I heard a rip 


and a hasty exclamation as something 


caught on a thorny bush. Her dress 
would be ruined any way. 

** Good job!”’ thought I. 

I hated Billy Butts to ridicule Fen- 
ella. I hated Fenella to give cause for 
it. 

I feund her sitting on a stump over 
which a bit of lawyer-vine straggled. 
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I really had never guessed how pretty 
Fenella was. She had thrown her ab- 
surd hat on the ground. She was 
looking at a tear a foot long in her 
frock. There was a determined ex- 
pression on her face. 

**T want to go home,”’ she said. 

I knelt at the edge of her sheath 
skirt, and said I loved her. Somehow, 
I seemed to be less nervous when she 
had her hat off, and an impudent Peep- 
ing Tom of a sun-ray in her bronze, 
bright hair. I did not exactly know 
how I was going to stumble through 
life with a woman who had such 
thoroughly impracticable ways of 
dressing herself. But I forgot every- 
thing except her red mouth and that 
sun coronal on her head. 

Fenella stood. She drew her skirt 
up to the tops of her tan boots. 

** Look at my feet,’’ she said. 

I looked . Fenella’s father had been 
a Scotchman. His daughter showed 
more of the Scot than the Spanish 
great grandmother in her feet. 

‘*Mama said no man would ever 
want to marry me if he saw my feet,” 
panted Fenella, ‘‘ and she wishes to 
get me married. That is why I have 
to wear such awfully long dresses . . 

I hate them! hate them! hate them!” 

Fenella did a sort of war-dance, and 
the sheath frock cracked dangerously. 

** Once engaged I can wear what I 
like! ... Oh! oh! oh!” 

She did not say any more for a few 
minutes, for I was kissing Fenella. 











The Other Point of View: 


A Dialogue. 


By G. Clarke Nuttall and Etta Courtney. 


A Younc Lapy. 
An OrricER Home FROM INDIA. 


PorTER. 

Scene : General Waiting-room at Salt- 
dale-in-the-Marshes. Railway Sta- 
tion. 


(Enter Porter with a good deal of lug- 
gage, followed by a young lady in 
a long fur coat.) 

PorTER : There, miss, I’ll put it agin 
the door, and it’ll be handy; not but 
what you’ve plenty of time, as I tell 
you ; train not going for an hour. 

Younc Lapy: Oh! How tiresome! 
I can’t think why the other train went 
on. 

Porter (grinning) That be com- 
pany’s way, miss. I’m sure it do take 
a deal of seeing. The express have 
stood in this blessed station for ten 
mortal minutes every day—Sundays 
excepted—this last thirty year, waiting 
for what no one never did discover, 
and the train you come by have ar- 
rived one minute after express were 
gone, likewise for the last thirty year. 
But (cheerfully) there’s a gentleman 
here worse off than you, for he’s going 
south, and I doubt he’ll get there to- 
night, crossing London and all. 

(Porter disappears, and returns, 
bringing a gentleman.) 

Porter : Very sorry, sir, but there’s 
a fire here, and (going out) a lady in 
the same predicament as you be. 
(Porter retires whistling.) 

(Pause. Silence. The lady shivers, 
then, coming forward, makes some 
desultory attempt to mend the fire.) 

GENTLEMAN (advancing): Allow me. 

Sue: Oh! Thanks. He calls it a 
fire! 

HE : If only we had a pair of bellows. 

Sue: If only they didn’t keep their 
expresses waiting for thirty years, and 
then send them off just before people 


can possibly arrive by other trains to 
travel in them! 

HE (questioningly and venturing @ 
smile); Thirty years? 

SHE : The porter told me. Oh! I see. 
(Laughs.) I should have said every 
day for thirty years. 

He : What about the fire now? Will 
it do? 

SHE: Thanks. It’s awfully clever of 
you. I’m sure it’s going to burn. 

HE (shivering) : I never felt England 
so cold in my life as I have this spring. 
I suppose it’s good, and braces one up 
after India. 

SHE (starting a little): India? Oh! 
yes, of course; that’s very different. 
Have you just come from India? 

HE: Yes, with my regiment. 
were stationed at Meerut. 

SHE (quickly, and colouring slightly) : 
At Meerut. How very odd! I wonder 
if you happen to know Captain 
Warren? 

He (delightedly): Jack Warren of 
the 21st? Rather. Very old chum of 
mine. We were up shooting together 
last year. Capital fellow Warren ; he’s 
in England now. I don’t know a better 
fellow than Warren, or a better shot. 

SHE (not with complete conviction) : 
Yes! Oh! yes. He’s very nice. 

HE (with warmth and complete con- 
viction) : That’s faint praise—for Jack 
Warren. 

SHE (stroking her muff absorbedly) : 
I’ve known Captain Warren for years ; 
we were children together. 

He (with considerable interest): In- 
deed! Then perhaps you, as you know 
him so well, can explain the extra- 
ordinary change in him recently. We 
came home in the same troopship, and 
no man was ever more gay than 
Warren all through the voyage; he 
was coming home to be married 
but, of course, you know that? When 
we'd both been home a fortnight I ran 


We 
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up against him in Bond Street. ’Pon 
my word, I never saw a man so com- 
pletely altered! He looked frightfully 
ill, you know—altogether different. He 
said he was all right, and I didn’t like 
to press it—but perhaps you’ve seen 
him? I expect so. 

SHE (after a pause, and still regard- 
ing her muff with interest) : Once ; only 
once. 

SuE (after a pause): I suppose— 
when you met him—he—told you the 
engigement was broken off? 

HE (starting): No! Broken off? 
You don’t say so! Why, Warren was 
more than keen on it! Whose doing 
in the world was that? Are you quite 
sure? But—perhaps that explains the 
change in him. 

SHE (snapping and unsnapping the 
clasp of a watch bracelet) : Quite sure. 
The girl broke it off. 

HE (warmly): Then the girl, who- 
ever she was, was prodigal of good 
things: there are not many Jack 
Warrens in the world. 

Sue (hesitating) : Some people might 
have thought she was foolish, but, 
then, outsiders wouldn’t be likely to 
know all the ins and outs of a thing 
like that. 

HE (hands behind him and back to 
the fire): ’Pon my word, this news has 
taken my breath. Pardon me if I seem 
unduly inquisitive, but may I ask, do 
you know did the girl get tired of it? 
I don’t think Warren could have 
wished it off. Indeed, his heart al- 
Ways seemed so completely i in it. 

SHE (with great emphasis) : Oh! no 
no! It was not his doing. (Gets up 
and walks to the window.) The girl 
did it quite by herself. I believe she 
had heard some rumours about him— 
something that happened in India. 

He: You astonish me. Rumours 
about Jack Warren? What could 
there——(breaks off sharply, seeing 
light in darkness). 

SHE (not noticing) : 
something to do 
trouble I mean. 

HE (forearmed) : Well, but, after all, 
flirting ! Most people have flirted, one 
way or another, in their lives; some 
of them do it unconsciously. You can’t 
reckon a flirtation one of the serious- 
nesses of life. But with regard to 


It was flirting— 
with flirting—the 
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Warren—well, everybody out there 

always thought him particularly 
straight. He’s “such an attractive chap, 
just ‘the sort of man women will run 
after to the end of the chapter ; but he 
was always adamant. I’ve seen more 
than one old campaigner retire 
worsted. Oh! well, you know, some 
women in India have a_ reputation, 
rightly or wrongly, for that sort of 
thing. Warren and his admirers were 
discussed sometimes—and people used 
to be astonished that he never fell a 
victim to any one—and I know the 
universal opinion was that it was the 
home tie kept Jack straight. 

Sue: Then you mean that there was 
nothing in the thing ? 

He (a shade indecisively) : 
always account for rumours. 

Sue (insistently): Then, though you 
defend him, you admit there were 
rumours ? 

HE (earnestly) : 
worth ? 

Sue (drawing to the fire, and poking 
the bars with the toe of her boot): 
Possibly nothing, as you seem to infer, 
but possibly, where two people’s happi- 
ness is concerned, everything. 

He (looking at her curiously): I 
think you must know the girl. She is 
a friend of yours? If so, how curious 
that we should have met like this. 

Sue (interrupting) : But with regard 
to this pat ticular flirtation, there were 
things in it that, to my point of view, 
seemed to make it so much worse than 
others one hears of. I hate going over 
the details, and they’re so hideous; 
but—well, this was the story as I heard 
it. Of course, there was the beginning 
of it at Meerut; they must have been 
other every day—they 

together. 1 suppose 
further and further. 
But then, quite suddenly, he was 
moved up to Amballa. If they ’d either 
of them been the least right-minded 
about it they would have stopped there 
—it might have been the end. But no; 
his going up there brought about quite 
another kind of climax. It doesn’t 
really seem believable, but, do you 
know, the moment he got up there— 
he didn’t even wait a single day—he 
sent for her—sent for her—to join him. 
And she went. You see, those are 


You can’t 


What are rumours 


eac h 
always 


seeing 
vere 


things went on 
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facts, and my friend couldn’t have 
written them if she hadn’t known they 
we? true, could she? And they were 
up at Amballa together. My friend 
told me a lot of details ; but the out- 
lines are enough. 

HE (ironically): You’ve been well 
informed. 

Sue (hotly): Ah! 
you can’t deny it? - 

He (looking uncomfortable): You 
press me rather. I can’t deny it, and 
yet there was nothing to deny. 

Sue (with heightened colour, and 
speaking very quickly): What an ex- 
traordinary—what a quibbling way of 
putting it! I don’t understand you. 
I don’t wonder the thing used to be 
discussed out there, as you said just 
now. But, of course, you’re Captain 
Warren’s friend; you’re a very loyal 
friend ! 

HE (earnestly): But, let me assure 
you, I speak indeed from knowledge. 

Sre (deeply roused): I suppose a 
man always extenuates a man, but I’m 
sure—perfectly sure—my informant 
was accurate, and she wrote——oh, 
but you can say what you like, the 
whole thing was hideous, and it seemed 
to me to be so utterly unlike Jack, as 
I thought I knew him. 

HE (thoughtfully) : I see. 

Sue: But, really, the most horrible 
part of the whole thing was that all the 
time this affair was going on—and she 
was a married woman, not even some 
unattached person—there were the 
letters continually coming. That (em- 
phatically) makes it a million times 
worse ! 

HE: The letters ? 

SuE (excitedly): Yes, every single 
week. He never missed a week. They 
cam? to me the whole time, he (breaks 
off—gasps). There! Oh! I’ve told 
you, and I never meant to let you 
know. 

Pause. 

HE (very gravely and slowly): I’m 
very sorry. But, pardon me, don’t 
you think in acting as you have done 
you may have been making a mistake? 
After all, in such a case you want to 
know both sides intimately before you 


condemn any one; he’s such a good 
fellow. 


Then, after all, 


SuE (very miserably) : Don’t think I 
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haven’t given Jack a chance. I told 
him all the hideous story, and asked 
him, as I’ve asked you, if he could 
deny the details—I’d trust anything 
Jack said. But there’s the mystery, 
which seems so much more a mystery 
since I’ve met you—he couldn’t or 
wouldn’t deny it, and yet you say there 
is nothing to deny! It’s the oddest 
thing I have ever heard—the most 
utterly inexplicable. (She gets up and 
faces him, but sits down again.) 

SHE (after a short pause) : But, what 
other side could there possibly be to 
such a story? If you were not actually 
the = I suppose you heard the facts 
first hand? 

HE (very seriously): All the facts 
first-hand. 

SHE (eagerly) : Oh, then tell me ; do 
tell me. 

HE (hesitatingly) : But I heard it all 
—a _ little——differently from you! 
From rather another point of view— 
that she was infatuated with him. That 
really he din’t encourage her—— ! 

SHE: Yes, yes! Go on! Oh, go 
on! 

HE (walking to window and back 
again): I tell you as an absolute 
undeniable fact—I can vouch for it 
—that Warren didn’t encourage her. 
He went up to Amballa as the 
direct result of his own applica- 
tion, because he thought when she 
wasn’t seeing him daily, as was al- 
most inevitable at Meerut, she’d get 
over her passing fancy for him. So he 
got an exchange and went. He didn’t 
tell her he was going till the night be- 
fore, and I don’t think. he even said 
good-bye to her the next day. It’s 
difficult—horribly difficult—for you— 
not knowing her—to realise the true 
facts of the case ; and it’s more than 
difficult for me to put them before you, 
but perhaps it makes it a littke more 
explicable, a little less criminal, when 
I tell you that she—was very young— 
very young indeed—and—that she’d 
been spoilt; and her husband — at 
that time, at all events—didn’t quite 
understand her. I know for a fact he 
left her too much alone. But when 
she found Warren had gone, she—she 
lost her head. Surely you can see the 
possibility of that? A mere child, 
silly because Life had given her 
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nothing, so far, to steady her; infatu- 
ated, throwing everything to the 
winds in this infatuation. . ‘ 
Well she did the silliest thing 
she could; she went after him! Far 
from his sending for her she went 
after him. 

SHE (in a little gasp): Oh! 

HE (again by the window, but still 
turned away): She meant no harm. 
Simply, she didn’t understand in the 
least what she was doing——She——, 
but can’t you understand, without my 
explaining any more? Can’t you for- 
give her? ”’ 

SHE: But you are pleading for her! 
(with a scornful laugh). It seems as 
if you, too, had fallen under her spell ! 
What a fascinating being she must 
be, since, knowing what you do, 
you can actually plead for her to me! 
But I can’t understand any of it. You 
extenuate him, and you plead for her. 
I’ve heard the story now from the 
other point of view, but it does not 
quite carry conviction to me (with 
sudden asperity). Why do you plead 


for her and yet put her in the wrong? 
(Pause.) 


HE (coming 


suddenly forward): 
Miss I 


don’t even know your 
name. You are pushing me into a 
very cruel corner. Why do I plead 
for her, knowing her to.be in the 
wrong? There’s no one in the world 
wanted more to believe that the 
foolishness was his, not hers, than I 
did—and no one knows better than I 
that the wrong was on her side, and 
hers alone. And there’s no one 
(speaking vehemently and walking 
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away) would rather let the whole 
thing sink out of sight and be for. 
gotten sooner than I, but——(pause) 
—(aside)—shall I let Jack’s whole life 
be ruined by a false silence? 

SHE (breathlessly): Then, you do 
know—more than any one? How— 
How do you know? 

HE: Can’t you guess >—she—— 

SHE: What? 

HE: She is my wife! 

SuE (completely taken aback): Oh! 
I’m so sorry—so very sorry. (Pause.) 

He: But dont’ think things are 
not righted between us now. They 
are. I think that that great mistake 
of hers was, with Warren’s help, the 
means of making us understand each 
other better—he is the very soul of 
chivalrous tact. But you understand 
my reluctance. The thing is done 
with. I never meant to speak of it 
again—only, in the face of such con- 
sequences 

Sue (impulsively): Oh, your good- 
ness—your generosity in telling me! I 
shall never forget it. Oh, how blind 
I have been! How foolish! 

He: Then you'll make it all right 
with Jack? 

Sue: If he can ever—ever forgive 
me. 

He: You don’t know Warren if you 
doubt that for one moment. 

SHE (coming down towards him): 
But you—I can never be grateful 
enough to you; you have made me so 
happy. 

(Clanging of a bell; re-entrance of 
porter.) 

PorTER: Your train, sir. 











PHOTO COMPETITION. 


THIRD COMPETITION 


Open to all Readers. 


The “Pall Mall Gazette’’ and the “Pall Mall 
Magazine’”’ offer FOUR PRIZES for the best 
Photographs of various subjects. The Prize Photo- 
graphs and any others which may be of special 
merit will be reproduced in the May issue of the 
Magazine. Particular interest attaches to the 
technical data accompanying each print. 





Two Prizes of One Guinea each are offered for the best Photograph 
submitted in Class A and Class B. A free copy of the “Pall Mall 
Magazine” for twelve months will be sent to the winner in Class C, 
and a complete Brownie No. 1 Outfit in Class D. 


CLASSES : 


A. General Interest. B. Pictorial. 
C. Portraiture. D. Beginners (under fourteen yzars of age). 


RULES. 
All photographs must be sent, addressed ‘‘The Photographic Editor, the ‘ Pall Mall’ Press, Newton Street 
London, W.C.,” postage paid, not later than March 23rd, 1919, accompanied by this announcement. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be respons ble for their safe custody; 
but if a stamped and addressed envelope is sent vith them, every effort will be made to return such of them 
as are not prize winners, 
Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from the selection of the subject and 
exposure of the plate or film to the final mounting ef the print, and must not have been previously repio- 
duced in any publication, 
. ACompetitor may submit for competition as many prints as he wishes, but each print mus: be endorsed with 

the name and postal address ot the Competitor, and the following particulars : 

(a) Class in which the print is to compete. (d) Length of exposure. 

(6) Description of camera and lens. (¢) Lighting conditions. 

(c) Name of plate or film, 
The Proprietor of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” and the ‘‘Pall Mall Magazine” shall have the right to reproduce any 
ot the photographs sent in, as the Photographic Editor may consider to be ot special merit. In all cases 
where Photographs are selected tor reproduction a fee of five shillings tor whole page and two shillings and 
sixpence for smaller size will be paid, and it shall rest with the Editor to determine whether a selected 
photograph shall be reproduced as a whole page or asa smaller size. 
The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in connection with this competition, or as 
to the interpretation of these rules, or upon any point not covered by the rules, shall be final, and shall 
be accepted by the Competitors as conclusive. 


TO FOREIGN AND COLON AL READERS. 


In connection w'th the above Competition, and governed by the same rules, it has been decided to offer three 
Prizes for the best photographs submitted by our readers residing abroad, 


First Prize Two Guineas Second Prize One Guinea; Third Prize the “ Pall Mall Magazine” free for twelve months. 


Each competitor may send any number of prints, but each print must bear the name and address of the 
sender, the title, and all particulars available of the technical data. The Competit‘on will close June 18, 1910, 


REPRODUCTIONS of the Prize Photographs for the Third 
Competition, and of such others as may be deemed to be 
of special merit, will appear in the May issue of the “ Pall 
Mall Magazine,” published April 18, 1910. 





Calling on the Kangaroo: 
A Story for Children. 


By Ada Leonora Harris. 


éb OR my part, ’’ said the Croco- 
F dile, fanning herself with her 
tail, ‘‘ for my part, I think ‘t 
is impossible to be too particular about 
the sort of people you call upon. I 
may be a little old-fashioned—I don’t 
say I’m not—but, before I came here, 
I was accustomed to the very best 
frezh-water society. And, though ! 
have come down to a Travelling Circus 
and Menagerie combined, I can’t for- 
get what I owe to myself.’’ 

** Quite so,’’ said the Elephant, 
who, ¢n consequence of his ability to 
ride a bicycle with one hand and accom- 
pany himself on the tambourine with 
the other, was generally acknowledged 
as a person of considerable import- 
snce ; while the fact that he weighed 
a ton or two more than anyone else 
rrade his opinion of some weight. 

** Still, ’’ he added, ‘‘ for all that, < 
Kangaroo may be quite a respectable 
person.”’ 

The Crocodile made no reply, but 
shut her eyes and pursed up her lips 
in a way that spoke volumes. 

‘*Come now,’ went on the Ele- 
phant, ‘‘ you must admit the name is 
uncommon.’”’ 

‘It’s better ‘Shark,’ or 
‘Tanuy,’ or ‘ Bison, admitted the 
Crocodile. ‘‘ But just because a per- 
son chooses to call herself ‘Kangarov ’ 
it doesn’t follow that she has any right 
te the three syllables. She might just 
as well call herself ‘Mrs. Kangaroo- 
ralooraloo ’ while she was about it.”’ 

Here the Crocodile let go of her tail, 
suddenly, and it flew back and hit the 
R.iinoceros in the eye, who forgot him- 
s‘'f so far as to tell her she was no 
lady. 

The Crocodile immediately burst into 
tears, and declared he was a vulgar 
vegetarian, and would never have 
dared to speak to her like that if her 
pa had been alive. 

vv nereupon the Rhinoceros retorted 
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that if the relative in question would 
eat pickled piccaninny for supper ti:at 
was his look-out. 

It was as much as the Elephant could 
doa to smooth matters over. 

*‘T tell you what it is,’’ he re 
marked, as he jammed the Rhinoceros 
into a corner and hauled the Crocodile 
away by winding his trunk round her 
neck. ‘* You're both of you too thin 
s] iuued by half, and apt to take offence 
where none is meant.”’ 

‘* I always was so very susceptible, ” 
soubed the Crocodile. ‘‘ From the 
time I was out of eggshells I never 
co! . bear a rough word. And to be 
told vou’re no lady when you’re at least 
eightcen feet long is more than—— ”’ 

““ There, there,’’ interposed © the 
Elephant, heading her off. ‘‘ He 
didn't meant it. And you must re- 
member you called him ‘a vegeta- 
riin ’—which was rather strong lan 
guage,’”’ 

‘* Not to mention nearly knocking 
my eye out,’’ put in the Rhinoceros, 
who was, really, a good-natured . dy 
in ..e main. ‘* However, I’m willing 
to let bygones be bygones. And if 
the Crocodile will withdraw her expres- 
sion I am willing to admit that, per- 
sonally, I have the greatest respect for 
her.”’ 

‘“And now,’’ said the Elephant, 
*‘now that we are quite happy and 
comfortable again, suppose we go back 
to what we were talking about.”’ 

‘* When dear mama was alive,”’ said 
the S:ocodile, wiping her eyes, rather 
ostentatiously, with a lace pocket-hand- 
kerchir ', ‘‘ she made a point of xever 
ca‘ling on a:rone less than ten feet 
long. She said you must draw the 
line somewhere. There were our own 
ccusins, the Lizards, for instance— 
‘ Crocodile-Lizards ’ they called them- 
selves—measuring from five to six ‘vet 
in thei: shoes. She always cut them 
dead—or, at any rate, bit them in two 
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CALLING ON THE KANGAROO. 


when they met. Dearest mama was 
a Miss Alligator, and when she 
charged her name to ‘ Crocodile’ she 
lost an entire syllable. If ever pa was 
at all unpleasant she reminded him of 
se 99 

“For my part,” said the Rhino- 
ceros, who was still holding one hoof 
to his eye, ‘‘I dcr.’t see the good of 
the: long names. Look at Cousin 
Onmmy now! ”’ 

* | don’t think,’’ said the Elephant, 
pulitely, ‘I don’t think that I have 
the pleasure of knowing the lady.”’ 

“‘Omnivora is her proper name,”’ 
replied the Rhinoceros. ‘‘ We call 
her ‘Ommy’ for short. Well, she 
metried a Potter. Plain ‘ Potter’ he 
was when she married him. Now, 
bless you, she has ‘ Mrs Hippo-Potter ’ 
on her visiting cards.”” . 

““My great-greater-greatest-grand- 
mother was a Miss Mastodon,’’ ob- 
served the Elephant, with a grand air. 
“You can’t very well beat that. 
Everyone knows that the Mastodons 
sre one of the oldest extinct county 
families. Some have even gone so 
far as to say they never existed. But 
that might sound boastful. Conse- 
quently, if I leave my card on the new 
arrival—it is three feet by one and 
three-quarters—the attention is bound 
to be appreciated. ”’ 

** The fact is,’’ said the Crocodile, 
“T once heard a story about a Kan- 
garoo. I don’t say it was this Kan- 
garoo, and I don’t say it was a true 
story. All the same, I must admit it 
h-s 1ather prejudiced me.”’ 

“ell us,” cried the Elephant and 
the Rhinoceros in one breath. 

“It was told me in confidence,’’ an- 
swered the Crocodile, picking up her 
tail and shaki..g it before arranging it 
in her lap, “‘ in confidence and in verse. 
So you must promise not to let it go 
a’ y farther.’’ 
ae Not an inch, ”’ said the Elephant. 

You may depend upon us both.”’ 

“Well, then, it was like this : 

The Cat and the Rat and the Cockatoo 

Went to call on the Kangaroo. 

It began to rain, so they went by train 
And then took the Tube from Waterloo.” 

“When I go by train,’’ observed 
the Elephant, ‘‘I ‘always ride on the 
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engine. I twist my trunk twice round 
the funnel, and there I am.’’ 

“The Cat and also the Cockatoo,” 
continued the Crocodile, 

“Rang the front-door bell at the Zéo.” 

‘*Didn’t the Rat ring, too?’”’ if- 
quired the Rhinoceros. ‘‘ Not that I 
think much of Cats or Rats, or Cocka- 
toos either, if you comé to that. Only 
I don’t see why you should leave hith 
out.”’ 

‘* Of course, the Rat gave a rat-tats 
tat,’’ said the Crocodile, rathet im- 
patiently. 

‘*To le sure,’’ said the Rhin6ééros. 
*’ I never thought of that. Somehow, 
you never do think of the things you’d 
think you’d think of.’’. 


“And said, ‘Can we see the Katigarco ?’” 


**T should have said, ‘Is the Kaf- 
garoo at home?’’’ remarked the Ele- 
** Still, never mind, go on.”’ 


phant. 
*‘ The Cat and the Rat and the Cockatoo,” 
continued the Crocodile, 


“Had never set eyes on a Kangaroo, 

So the Cat looked pale and the Rat turned 
tail, 
As they saw the lady hop into view.” 

** You’ve left the Cockatoo out this 
tire,’’ grumbled the Rhinoceros. 

The Crocodile looked a little annoyed 
as she continued : : 

“Said the Cat to the Rat and the Cockatoo, 

‘I don’t know what you intend to do, 

But I said all along I considered it wrong 
To call on a person we none ot us knew,’” 

‘“The Zoo is different,’? said the 
Elephant. ‘‘ For one thing, there are 
no posters, and Society there is very 
mixed, in consequence. A Circus is 
much more exclusive.’’ 

‘*T knew a Giraffe,’’ remarked the 
ER Lincceros, picking up a straw and 
chewing it, thoughtfully, ‘‘ who knew 
a Hyzna who knew a Camel who lived 
there. And he said—the Camel, I 
mean—that it gave him the hump.’’ 

‘*Tn that case,’’ replied the Croc>- 
dle, a little huffed, ‘‘ perhaps you don’t 
care to hear the rest? ”’ 

The Elephant and the Rhinoceros 
both protested that they were dying to 
hear it; the Elephant adding that he 
honed it ended happily. 

The Crocodile cleared her throat and 
went on. 
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“<Tt seems to me,’ said the Cockatoo, kind. I found the ; door open, and 
‘That the party in fault’s neither me nor you; thought I would do a little mental arith. 
It's perfectly plain that the Rat'stoblame’— metic while I had the chance So IT 
p oe. ; " ol 
sah Ae at Gp, and Gey ots subtracted one and left eleven. I wag 
re sk sorry afterwards I didn’t subtre 
Then they didn’t see much of the eleven and leave one. It would havel 
Kangaroo after all,’’ remarked the ¢..ken more working out, but would! 
Elephant, looking rather disappointed. ,- ve Jooked much neater.’’ 3 
‘* Of course not,’’ snapped the Cro- ‘But they came home two,” res! 
: 7 H ay di i . < ° ’ 
~~ ‘* I never said they did, did I? peated the Crocodile. 
If they had, it might have been quite ia 'd better bes euleh weal 
Gs “7 : aS a So youd better be quick at arithmetic 
anotzer story. As it: was,’’ she If you go to call on = Kangeron.” 


added, ‘* you see— “ ‘ 
I suppose that means you are quite} 


The Cat and the Rat and the Cockatoo resolved not to call on the new arrix 
Went out three, but they came back two, wa) 29? . ~ P 
val? ’’ said the Elephant. 

‘* Three ones is three,’’ put in the ** Quite,’’ replied the Crocodile, 
Elephant, anxious to show off. “If firmly. “If, however, the Kangaroo) 
you sv**-act one—and the best way likes to waive ceremony and call of 
of subtracting anything is to eat it— me, that will be quite another matetr, 
that’s one to you. There were twelve In that case,’’ here her face, was 
pots of raspberry jam on the top shelf lighted up by a smile, ‘‘ in that caseq 
in the store cupboard yesterday. To- I shall ask her to—walk in. I have 
day there are only eleven. The Cook  heezd that Kangaroo is very good with? 


%? 


said I stole one. I did nothing of the Tomato Sauce. P 





A CHILD’S FANCY. 


Sometimes I shut my eyes and see 
In my mind, amongst other things, 
The masts of ships in a Harbour Town 
And the dipping of seagulls’ wings. 


At night strange pictures arise and form 
In the dark, when the light burns low, 

And those masts of ships stand out in the gloom 
With the glimpse of a town below. 


It’s a little town that I’ve never seen, 
And the sound of the sea beats high. 

The Harbour is dark and those masts stretch up, 
Right up to the stormy sky. 


They flash across my mind at times, 
Like a place that I used to know, 

It seems I had been there once before, 
But ever so long ago. 


Sometimes I wake with the rising sun 
And look out over the plain 
There where it ends in a golden haze, 


Are the masts of my dreams again. 
D. EarDLEy-WILMOT. 











